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XPH A’EN ZYMIMOLIN KTAIKQN MEPINIZZSOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KA@QHMENON OINOIIOTAZEIN. 
2. 
PHOC. ap. Ath. 
[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
Not T0 LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; 
BuT GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 


And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.] 
C. N. ap. Ambr, 


Scrne— The Snuggery.— Time, seven o’clock—Members present 
Nort, SHEPHERD, O’BRonrTeE. 


SHEPHERD. 

Tue wee bit cozzie octagon Snuggery metamorphosed, I declare, intil a 
perfeck paragon o’ a leebrary, wi’ glitterin’ brass-wired rosewood shelves, 
through whilk the bricht-bunn’ byeuckies glint splendid as sunbeams, yet 
saftened and subdued somehow or ither, doun to a specie o’ moonlicht, 
sic as lonely shepherd on the hill lifts up his hauns to admire alang the 
fringed edges o” a fleecy mass o’ clouds, when the orb is just upon the 
verra comin’ out again intil the blue, and the entire nicht beautifies itsell 
up, like a leevin’ being, to rehail the stainless apparition ! 

NORTH. 

Homeric ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay, Homer was a shepherd like mysell, I’se warrant him, afore he lost 
his een, in lieu o’ whilk, Apollo, the Great Shepherd o’ a’ the Flocks o’ the 
Sky, gied him—and wasna’t a glorious recompense, sir ?—for a’ the rest 0” 
his days, the gift o’ immortal sang. 

NORTH. 

Tis fitted up, James, after a fancy-plan of our poor, dear, old, facete, 

feeling, ingenious, and most original friend—Johuny Ballantyne. 
SHEPHERD, 


Johnny Ballantyne ! 
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NORTH. 
Methinks I see him—his slight slender figure restless with a spirit that 
knew no rest—his face so suddenly changeful in its expression from what 
a stranger — have thought habitual gravity, into what his friends knew 


to be native there—glee irrepressible and irresistible—the very madness of 
mirth, James, in which the fine ether of animal spirits seemed to respire 
the breath of genius, and to shed through the room, or the open air, a con- 
tagion of cheerfulness, against which no heart was proof, however sullen, and 
no features could stand, however grim—but still all the company, Canters 
and Covenanters inclusive, relaxed and thawed into murmurs of merriment, 
even as the strong spring sunshine sends a-singing the bleak frozen moor- 
streams, till all the wilderness is alive with music. 
SHEPHERD. 
He was indeed a canty cretur—a delichtfu’ companion. 
NORTH. 

I hear his voice this moment within my imagination, as distinct as if it 

were speaking. *Twas exceedingly pleasant. 
SHEPHERD. 

It was that. Verra like Sandy’s—only a hue merrier, and a few beats 
in the minute faster. Oh, sir! hoo he wou’d hae enjoyed the Noctes, and 
hoo the Noctes woud hae enjoyed him! 

NORTH. 

In the midst of our merriment, James, often has that thought come over 

me like a cloud. 


SHEPHERD. 
What’n a lauch! 
NORTH. 
Soul-and-heart-felt ! 
SHEPHERD. 


Mony a strange story fell down stane-dead when his tongue grew mute. 
Thoosands o’ curious, na, unaccountable anecdotes, ceased to be, the day 
his een were closed ; for he tel’t them, sir, as ye ken, wi’ his een mair than 
his lips; and his verra hawns spak, when he snapped his forefinger and his 
thoomb, or wi’ the hail five spread out—and he had what I ca’ an elegant 
hawn’ o’ fine fipgers, as maist wutty men hae—manually illustrated his 
soobjeck, till thé words gaed aff, murmuring like bees frae the tips, and 
then Johnny was quate again for a minute or sae, till some ither freak o’ a 
fancy came athwart his genie, and instantly loupt intil look, lauch, or speech 
—or rather a’ the three thegither in ane, while Sir Walter himsell keckled 
on his chair, and leanin’ wi’ thae extraordinar’ chowks o’ his, that aften 
seem to me amaist as expressive as his pile o’ forehead, hoo wou’d he fix 
the grey illumination o’ his een on his freen Johnny, and ca’ him by that 
familiar name, and by the sympathy o’ that maist capawcious 0’ a’ sowles, 
set him clean mad—richt doon wudd a’thegither—till really, sir, he got 
untholeably divertin’, and folk compleen’d o’ pains in their sides, and sat 
wi’ the tears rinnin’ doon their cheeks, praying him for gudeness to haud 
his tongue, for that gin he didna, somebody or ither wou’d be fa’in doon 
in a fit, and be carried out dead. 

NORTH. 

Atruce, my dear James, to allsuch dreams. Yet pleasant, though mourn- 
ful to the soul, is the memory of joys that are past! And never, methinks, 
do we feel the truth of that beautiful sentiment more tenderly, than when 
dimly passeth before our eyes, along the mirror of imagination,—for I 
agree with thee, thou sagest of Shepherds, that when the heart is finely 
touched by some emotion from the past, the mirror of imagination and of 
memory is one and the same, held up as if in moonlight by the hands of 
Love or Friendship,—never feel we the truth of that beautiful sentiment 
more tenderly, I repeat, James, than when we suddenly re-behold there 
the image—the shadow of some face that when alive wore a smile of per- 
petual sunshine—somewhat saddened now, though cheerful still, in the 
momentary vision—and then, as we continue to gaze upon it, undergoing 
sad obscuration, and soon disappearing in total eclipse. 
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Enter Mr Amprose, Mons. Capet, Kine Pepin, Sir Davin Gam, Tappt- 
TOURIE, and the Pecu, with Tea, Coffee, Toast, Muffins, &c. 
SHEPHERD. 

When a body has had an early dinner, what a glorious meal’s the Fours- 
oors ! Hooly—hooly, lads. Aye—that’s richt, Tappy—just set doon the 
muffins there close to ma nieve; oh! but they seem sappy! Sir Dawvit, 
be ye baronet or be ye knicht, you’ve a fine ee for the balancin’ o’ a table, 
or ye had never clashed doon on that spat thae creeshy crampets. Pippin, 
you’re a dextrous cretur, wi’ your ashets o’ wat and dry toast. And oh! my 
man Pechy! but you’ve a stoot back anda sirens arm to deposit wi’ sic an 
air o’ majesty that twa-quartern loaf fresh frae the bakers, and steamin’ as 
sweet’s a bank o’ vi’lets after a shower.—Mr Awmrose, ye needna bile ony 
mair eggs—for though they’re no verra big anes, yet whatever the size, sax 
is ma number—thae bit chickens maun hae belanged to a late cleckin’-— 
But whare’s the Roond ? Aye—aye—Prince o’ Picardy ! I see ye bearin’ him 
frae the bit side-boardie.—Noo attend to Mr North, Mr Awmrose, and dinna 
mind me—tak tent o’ Mr North, sir—and see that he wants for naething— 
for I discern by the glegness o’ the een o’ him, that he’s yaup—yaup—yaup 
—and ’s sharpenin’ his teeth wi’ the fork, till you hear them raspin’ like a 
mower whettin’ his scythe. 


NORTH, 
Ambrose, bring yon. 
AMBROSE. 
Here they are, sir. [Placing them before Mr Hoeca. 
SHEPHERD. 
Angels and ministers 0’ grace defend us—what the deevil’s thae ? 
NORTH. 
What think ye, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 


Hauns ! Human hauns! Preserved human hauns! Pickled human hauns! 
The preserved and pickled human hauns o’ a Christian ! 
NORTH, 
Well—what although ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Weel! what altho’ ? Are they a present frae Dr Knox, or his freen Hare ? 
Aiblins the verra hauns o’ Burke himsell! What throttlers ! 
NORTH. 
Why, they are throttlers, James—but they never belonged in life to any 
of the gang. 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s a great relief—But excuse me, sir, for haudin’ ma nose—for I 
fear they’re stinkin’. 
NORTH. - 
Sweet, I assure you, James, as the downy fist of a virgin, yet warm from 
her own bosom. Bear-paws from Scandinavia—a Christmas-present from 
my intrepid friend Lloyd, now Schall-king of the Frozen Forests, 
SHEPHERD, . 
Let’s pree them. 
[The Suepnern takes one Paw, and Nortn another, and they both 
begin to masticate. 


AMBO, 
Exquisite ! 
SHEPHERD. 
Are ye at the taes, sir ? 
NORTH. 
Tam. 
SHEPHERD. 


Mines is picket as clean’s an ivory kaim for the tap-knot 0’ a bit bonnie 
lassie. Noo for the pawms, 
NORTH. 
The mustard ? 
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SHEPHERD. 
Eh? 
NORTH, 
The mustard ? 
SHEPHERD. 


Eh? Oh! but the pawms is prime. The ile o’ pawms! Far better nor 
the ignorant warld suspecks. Nae wunner the beasts sooks them in their 
wunter-caves. 

NORTH. 

Try your paw with chicken, James. 

SHEPHERD. 
Pm dooin’ sae, sir. Frae this time, henceforit and for eyermair, hoo 
wersh the race o’ hams! What’s pig-face to bear-paw! 
NORTH. 
Hyperion to a Satyr. 
SHEPHERD. 

Say Satyr to Hyperion, sir. Mine’s anatameezed—and lo! the skeleton! 

O the wonnerfu’ warks o’ natur! 


NORTH. 
There! 
SHEPHERD. 
What’n a what ! I'm hungrier than if I had ate a hale solan guse. What’n 
a what ! 
NORTH. 
Let us now set in to serious eating, James. 
SHEPHERD. 
Be’t sae. Seelence! 

[There is silence in the Snuggery from half-past seven till half-past 
eight ; or, rather, a sound like the whutter of wild-fowl on the feed 
along a mud-bank, by night, in Poole Harbour, at low-water, as 
described by Colonel Hawker. 


NORTH. 
James ? 
SHEPHERD. 
What’s your wull, sir ? 
NORTH. 
A caulker ? 
SHEPHERD. 


Wi’ a’ my heart and sowle. Here’s to Mr Lloyd’s health and happiness 
—and when he’s dune huggin’ the bears, may he get a wife! 
NORTH. 
Amen! 
SHEPHERD. 
Noo, sir, let’s hae some leeterary conversation. 
NORTH. 
I was just going to propose it, James. Suppose we have a little poetry. 
SHEPHERD. 

What a cauld squash o’ poetry’s this we’ve had blawn intil our faces o’ 

late, like sae mony blashy shoors o’ sleet? But Stoddart has genius. 
NORTH. 

He has. Let us speak now of the great masters. Lean back, James— 
hand over head—and pull out the volume it chances to light on—one or 
other of the works of the Immortals. 

SHEPHERD (obeying the mandate.) 
Muir’s Life o’ Byron—First vollum! Whan are we to hae the second ? 
NORTH. 
I know not. Probably ere next Noctes. 
SHEPHERD. 

T’'m wearyiun’ unco sair for the second vollum. But our carrier, when 
he’s gotten a heavy load o’ the necessaries o’ life, sic as vivers, and pots and 
pans, and ither household utensils, aye leaves ahint him at Selkirk a’ pair- 
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shels that he jalouses may conteen byeuks, “ Especially,” quo’ he, “ thae 
great muckle clumsy square anes ye ca’ quartos.” 
NORTH. 
Not so with Maga? 
SHEPHERD. 

Na, na! A bale o’ Blackwood’s as light as a feather, and he swears that 
his beast never reests on the steyist brae gin Maga’s aboard. The buoy- 
ancy 0’ the bale, sir, gars his cart dance alang a’ the ups and downs i’ the 
road through the Forest, like a bit pleasure yott tilting outowre the waves 
at Windermere Regatta. 

NORTH. 

Poetry! 

SHEPHERD. 

I can tell ye a curious tale aboot this quarto. It lay for the best part o’ 
a moon amang some cheeses, at Selkirk, afore it was discovered by some 
weans to be a byeuk, by means o’ the broon paper and the direction, and 
was forwarded at last to Mount Benger in a return cart loaded wi’ strae. 
But Gudefallow clean forgot that his lordship was there, and sae by some 
queer mischance he got bundled up inti] the laft, and mair nor a month 
afterwards, you may guess the surprise o’ ane 0’ the hizzies that had gaen 
up for fodder, when a great big broon square paper pairshel bounced out 
o’ her Jap in the byre—— 

NORTH. 

Poor Girzzy ! 

SHEPHERD. 

—— to the sair disappointment o’ Crummie, wha, after smellin’ an’ snokin’ 
an’ snortin’ at it fora while, began cavin’ her head like a dementit cretur, and 
then ettlin’ to toss’t out o’ the door, gettin’t entangled by the twine on the 
point o’ ane o’ her horns, she brak oot o’ the byre, as if stung by a gadflee, 
or some divine zestrum—— 

NORTH. 

Classical ! 

SHEPHERD. 

—— and then doon the knowe, across the holm, owre the Yarrow, up the 
brae, and oot o’ sicht ahint the hill, richt awa like a red-deer, clean out the 
region o’ Yarrow a’thegither, and far awa ayont the head o’ Ettrick into the 
verra heart o’ Eskdalemuir, whar she was fun’, days after, sair forfeuchan, 
ye may weel suppose, wi’ the Beeography across her een, just as if she had 
been a bill gien to stickin’, wi’ a bredd on his griesly forehead. A’ the 
shepherds, ye ken, sir, are gude scholars in our region—and him that first 
fand her was the President o’ the Eskdalemuir Spootin’, Theological, and 
Philosophical Club. Puttin’ on his specs—for he’s a gae auld cretur—he sune 
made oot the inscription in capitals on the forehead o’ the beast—* James 
Hoge, Esa., Mount Bencer, Yarrow, sy SeELkirk,” and then in Eetalics 
aneath—*“ To be forwarded by the first opportunity.” 

NORTH. 
That must have been a poser to the President. 
SHEPHERD. 

It was that, sir. Nor was his perplexity diminished by the twa sma’ 
words in ane o’ the corners—* Per mail.” The mail hasna begun yet to rin 
that road, ye ken, sir, in the shape o’ a cotch, and the President himsell confess- 
ed tome, on tellin’ the tale, that amang the multitude o’ oot-o’-the-way thochts 
that crooded intil his brain, to account for the faynomenon,—ane o’ them 
was, that in this age o’ inventions, when some newfangled notion or ither, 
oot o’ some ingenious noddle, is pitten daily intil practice for expeditin’ 
human intercoorse, the coo was an express—— 

NORTH. 

Hee—hee—hee ! James, you tickle my fancy, and I get slightly convulsed 

about the midriff. 
SHEPHERD. 
Yes, sir—that the coo was an express sent by Mr Elliot o’ Selkirk. 
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Instead of a carrier-pigeon. 

SHEPHERD. 

Just sae, sir. And that the coo, haen been bred in Eskdalemuir, had 
returned to the spat o’ her nativity, eager to browse the pasturage on which 
she had fed when a young and happy quey. Howsomever, to mak a lan 
story short, our freen contrived to get the quarto aff Crummie’s horns, an 
brocht it doon, neist day, himsell to Mount-Benger, when, by layin’ a’ our 
heads thegither, we cam to see intil the heart o’ the mystery, which, like 
maist others, when severely scrutineezed, degenerated intil an accoontable 
though somewhat uncommon fack. 

NORTH. 

Open the volume, James, at haphazard—and let the first page that meets 

your eyes be the text of our discursive dialogue. 


SHEPHERD. 
Sall I read it up, sir ? 
NORTH. 
Do, ore rotundo, like a Grecian. What seems it about ? 
SHEPHERD. 
The marriages of men o’ genius—if I dinna mistak-—— 
NORTH. 


Hark! and lo! [The time-piece strikes nine, and enter Prcarpy andTail, 
with the materiel. They sweep away the “ Reliquias Danuum, and 
deposit all things needful in their place. 

SHEPHERD. 

Clever chiels, thae, sir. 

NORTH, 

I hope, James, that Mr Moore will strike out of the volume, before it 
becomes an octavo, that misbegotten, misconceived, misdelivered, mis- 
placed, and mistimed abortion—— 

SHEPHERD. 

What’n a skrow o’ misses, like a verra boardin’-school let’n lowse; puir 
bit things, I pity them—a’ walkin’ by themsells, rank and file, twa deep, 
the feck o’ them gav'n picky, and greenin’ for hame—But no to purshue 
that eemage—what was you beginnin’ till abuse, sir, when I interuppit 
you about the misses ? 

NORTH. 

Mr Moore’s Homily on Husbands. 

SHEPHERD. 

He says—“ The truth is, I fear, that rarely, if ever, have men of the 
higher order of genius shown themselves fitted for the calm affections and 
comforts that form the cement of domestic life.’ Hoots—toots! Toots— 
hoots! Hoots—hoots! Toots—toots ! 

NORTH. 
You are severe, James, but your strictures are just. 
SHEPHERD. 

The warst apothegm that ever was kittled in the shape o’ a paradox; and 
then, sir, the expression’s as puir’s the thocht. The cawm affections—if by 
them Mr Muir means a’ the great natural affections, and he can mean nae- 
thing else—are no the “ cement” merely o’ domestic life, but they are its 
Sowle, its Essence, its Being, Itsell ! Cement’s a sort 0’ lime or slime—— 

NORTH. 
I should not quarrel with the words, James, if their meaning—— 
SHEPHERD. 

But I do quarrel wi’ the words, sir, and they deserve to hae their noses 
pou’d for leears. I recolleck the passage perfeckly weel, and its as easy to 
rend it intil flinders, as to tear to rags a rotten blanket left by some gypsy 
on a nyeuck by the roadside. Tak you the byeuck, sir—for you’re amaist 
as gude an elecutionist as Mr Knowles himsell. You’re twa natural readers 
—wi a’ your art—therein you’re aboot equal—but in action and gesture, 
sir, he beats you sair. 
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NORTH. 

“ However delightful may be the spectacle of a man of genius, tamed and 
domesticated in society, taking docilely upon him the yoke of the social 
ties, and enlightening, without disturbing, the sphere in which he moves, we 
must, nevertheless, in the midst of our admiration, bear in mind that it is not 
thus smoothly or amiably immortality has been ever struggled for, or won. 
The poet thus circumstanced, may be popular, be loved ; for the happiness 
of himself, and those linked with him, he is in the right road—but not for 
greatness. The marks by which Fame has always separated her great mar 
tyrs from the rest of mankind, are not upon him, and the crown cannot be 
his. He may dazzle, may captivate the circle, and even the times in which 
he lives, but he is not for hereafter !’ 

SHEPHERD, 

What infernal folly’s that ye’re taukin’, sir? I wuss ye mayna hae been 
drinkin’ in the forenoon owre mony o’ thae wicked wee glasses 0’ noyau, 
or sherry-brandy, or ither leecures in confectionary chops, and that’s the 
effecks o’t breakin’ out upon you the noo, sae sune after the paws, in a heap 
Ae oes just like a verra rash on the face o’ a patient in the measles, 


NORTH. 

The words are Mr Moore’s. My memory, James, is far from being tena- 

cious, yet sentences of extreme absurdity will stick to it—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Like plaguy burrs to the tails 0’ a body’s coat walkin’ through a spring 
wood, alive wi’ sweet-singing birds, and sweet-smelling flowers, whase 
balm and beauty’s amaist a’ forgotten as sune’s he comes out again into the 
open every-day warld, and appear faint and far off, like an unassured dream, 
while thae confounded realities, the burrs, are stickin’ as if they had been 
shued on by the tailor, or rather incorporated by the wicked weaver wi’ 
the verra original wab o’ the claeth, sae that ye canna get rid o’ the inex- 
tricable cleggs, without clipping the bit oot wi’ the shears, or ruggin’ them 
aff angrily wi’ baith hauns, as if they were sae mony waur than useless 
buttons. 

NORTH. 

An apt and a picturesque illustration. When Mr Moore speaks of the 
spectacle of a man of genius “ tamed and domesticated in society,” he must 
have been thinking—— 

SHEPHERD. 

O’ the lauchin’ hyena. 

NORTH. 

No, James, not the longing hyena, for he adds, “ taking docilely upon 
him the yoke of the social ties ;” and, I believe, neither the aughing nor the 
weeping hyena—neither the Democritus nor the Heraclitus of the tribe— 
has ever been made to submit his shoulders to the yoke—nor, indeed, have 
I ever heard of any attempt having been made to put him into harness. 

SHEPHERD. 
Mr Muir’s been thinkin’ o’ the Zebra, or the Quagga, sir. 
NORTH. 

But then, James, he goes on to say forthwith, “and enlightening, without 

disturbing, the sphere in which he moves.” 
SHEPHERD. 

Ay, there Mr Muir forgets the kind o’ animal he set oot wi’, and whether 
he was a lauching hyena, as I first surmeesed, or a zebra, or quagga, why, by a 
slip o’ the memory or the imagination, he’s transmogrified either intil a star 
or a watchman, “ enlightening, without disturbing, the sphere in which he 
moves,”—maist probably a star; for a watchman does disturb “the sphere 
in which he moves,” by ever and anon crawin’ oot something about the 
hour—at least folk hae telt me that it’s about the hour, and the divisions o” 
the hour, that the unhappy somnambulists are scrauching ;—whereas, as to 
enlightening the sphere which he disturbs, what can you expeck, sir, frae 
a fawrthin cawnle? It maun be a star, sir, that Mr Muir means, Tak ma 
word for’t, sir, it’s a star. 
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NORTH. 

But, James, Mr Moore adds, “ that it is not thus smoothly or amiably im- 

mortality has been ever struggled for or won.” 
SHEPHERD. 

There again, sir, you see the same sort o’ slip o’ the memory or the 
imagination ; sae that, no to be severe, the haill sentence is mair like the 
maunderin’ o’ an auld wife, sittin’ half asleep and half paraleetic, and aiblins 
rather a bit wee fou frae a chance drappie, at the ingle-cheek, lecturin’ the 
weans how to behave theirsells, and mair especially that nae gude’s ever 
likely to come either frae reading or writing ungodly ballants, like them o’ 
Bobby Burns—— 

NORTH. 

Or Jamie Hogg —— 

SHEPHERD. 

Just sae, sir ;—for that, as she hersell cam to ken by cruel experience, it 
a’ “ ends in houghmagandy !” 

NORTH. 

I fear, James, the star won’t do either. For Mr Moore inditeth, that “ for 
the happiness of himself [the Poet aforesaid] and those linked with him, he 
is on the right road,” which is not the language men use in speaking of 
a star, or even a constellation. And in the sentence that follows, he is again 
a good Christian ; but not one of “ the great martyrs separated by Fame from 
the rest of mankind,” as may be known from her “marks not being to be found 
upon him,” (he is no witch, James,) and from the want of a crown on his 
temples. Still, whether a laughing hyena, a zebra, a quagga, a star, or a 
watchman, he “ may dazzle,” Mr Moore tells us, “ may captivate the circle, 
and even the Times in which he lives, [Mr Moore himself, I believe, does 
so,] but he is not for hereafter;” and this, James, is a specimen of fine 
writing in the philosophy of human life! 

SHEPHERD. 
O hoch! hoch! hoch! O hoch! hoch! hoch! 
NORTH. 

You are not ill, my dear James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Just rather a wee quawmish, sir. I can stammach as strang nonsense as 
maist men ; but then there’s a peculiar sort o’ wersh fuzionless nonsense that’s 
gotten a sweaty sweetishness aboot it, no unlike the taste o’ the puirest ima- 
zinable frost-bitten parsnip eaten alang wi’ yesterday’s sowens, to some 

regs dribbled oot o’ an auld treackle bottle that has been staunnin’ a’ the 
season on the window-sole catchin’ flees,—that I confess does mak me fin’ 
as gin l was gaun to bock. That sentence is a sample o’t—sae here’s to you, 
you Prince o’ Jugglers.—Oh ! but that’s the best you hae brew’d these fifty 
years, and drinks like something no made by the skill o’ man, but by the 
instinck o’ an animal, like hinny by bees. We maun hain this Jug, sir; for 
there’ll never be the marrow o’t on this earth, were you to leeve till the 
age o’ Methuslah, and mak a jug every hour, till you become a Defunk. 

NORTH. 

Tolerable tipple.—Besides, James, how can Mr Moore pretend to lay 
down an essential distinction between the character of those men of genius, 
who are born to delight the circle in which they move, and to be at once 
good authors and good men, delightful poets and admirable husbands, and 
those who are born to win a crown of immortality as bards, and as Benedicts 
to go to the devil ? 

SHEPHERD. 
Na. You may ask that wi’ a pig’s tail in your cheek. 
NORTH. 

With a pig’s tail in my cheek! What is the meaning and origin, pray, of 

that expression ? 


SHEPHERD 
A pig’s tail’s a quod o’ tobacco. 
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NORTH. 

Oh!—According to this creed, Poets born to delight their cir clesmust 
always be trembling on the,brink of marriage misery. 

SHEPHERD. 

And mony o’ them tumble ower, even according to Mr Muir’s ain theo- 
rem. For the difference—if there be ony—can only be a difference o’ 
degree—Sae wha’s safe ? 

NORTH. 

Pope, it seems, once said, that to follow poetry, as one ought, “ one must 
— father and mother, and cleave to it alone.” This was not very reverent 
in Pope, perhaps a little impious or so—at all events not a little self-con- 
ceited ; but while it might be permitted to pass without blame, or even 
notice, among the many clever things so assiduously set down in Pope’s 
letters, it must be treated otherwise when brought forward formally by a 
brother bard to corroborate a weak and worthless argument on the nature 
of genius and virtue, by which he would endeavour to prove that they 
are hostile and repugnant. 

SHEPHERD. 

1 aye pity Pop. 

NORTH. 

In these few words is pointed out, says Mr Moore, “ the sole path that 
leads genius to greatness. On such terms alone are the high places of fame 
to be won—nothing less than the sacrifice of the entire man can achieve 
them !” 

SHEPHERD. 

Sae to be a great poet, a man maun forget—bonny feedy forget—mind 
no in the scriptural sense, for o’ that neither Pop nor Muir seem to hae 
had ony recollection, or aiblins they would hae qualified the observe, or 
omitted it—father and mother, sisters and brothers, freens and sweethearts, 
wife and weans, and then, after havin’ obleeterated their verra names frae the 
tablets o’ his memory, he is to set down and write a poem worthy an im- 
mortal crown! Oh the sinner! the puir, paltry, pitifu’, contemptible, weak, 
worthless, shamefu’, shameless, sowleless, heartless, unprincipled, and im- 
pious atheist o’ a sinner, for to pretend, for the length o’ time necessar to 
the mendin’ the slit in the neb o’ his pen, to forget a’ that—and be a—Porr. 

NORTH. 

James—James—James—be moderate—— 

SHEPHERD. 

I’ll no be moderate, sir. A’ sorts o’ moderation hae lang been ma abhor- 
rence. I hate the verra word—and, for the year being, I aye dislike the me- 
nister that’s the Moderator o’ the General Assembly. 

NORTH. 

But be merciful on Mr Moore, James. Do not extinguish altogether the 

author of Lalla Rookh. 
SHEPHERD. 

I wadna extinguish, sir, the maist minute cretur in the shape o’ a poet, that 
ever twinkled, like a wee bit tiny inseck inthe summer sun. I wad rather 
put ma haun’ intil the fire, sir, than to claught a single ane o’ the creturs in 
ma neeve, as aue might a butterfly wi’ its beautifu’ wings expanded, wa- 
vering or steadfast in the air or on a flower, and crush his mealy mottled- 
ness intil annihilation. Na—na—let the bit variegated ephemeral dance his 
day—his hour—shining in his ain colours sae multifarious and so bonny 
blent, as if he had dropped doon alang wi’ the Javerock frae the rainbow. 

NORTH. 

What? Thomas Moore! 

SHEPHERD. 

I’m no speakin’ the noo o’ Tammas Muir—except by anither kind o’ im- 
plication. Sin I wudna harm a hair on the gaudy wings o’ an ephemeral, 
surely I wudna pu’ a feather frae them o’ ane o’ the Immortals. 

NORTH. 
Beautiful—James. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Mr Muir’s a true poet, sir. But true poet though he be, he maunna be 
alloo’d to publish pernicious nonsense in prose about Poets and Poetry, 
without gettin’t across the knuckles till baith his twa hauns be as numb as 
lead. Let you and me convict him o’ nonsense by the Socratic method. 
Begin the Sorites, sir. 

NORTH. 

The Sorites, James! A good Poet must be a good man—a great Poet must 
be a great man. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is the law universal in nature ? 

NORTH. 

It is, and without exception. But sin steals or storms its way into all 
human hearts—and then farewell to the grander achievements either of 
genius or virtue. 

SHEPHERD. 

A man canna imagine a’ the highest and holiest affections o’ the heart, 

without having felt them in the core—can he, sir? 


NORTH. 
No, 
SHEPHERD. 
A man, therefore, maun hae felt a’ that man ought to feel, afore he—— 
NORTH, 
Yes. 
SHEPHERD. 
Can what ? 
NORTH. 


Can be enrolled among the 
“ Phebo digna locuti !” 
SHEPHERD. 
But can a man who has ance enjoyed the holiest affection o’ natur, in his 
ain heart, ever cease to cherish them in its inmost recesses ? 
NORTH. 
Never. 
SHEPHERD. 

But is it possible to cherish them far apart, and aloof frae their natural 
objects ? 

NORTH. 

Impossible. 

SHEPHERD. 

But can they be cherished, even amang their natural objects, without be- 
ing brocht into active movement towards them, without cleaving to them, 
as you may:see bees cleaving to the flowers as they keep sook, sookin’ intil 
their verra hearts ? 

NORTH, 

They cannot. 

SHEPHERD. 

Then Mr Muir’s dished. For colleck a’ thae premises, inferences, con- 
clusions, admissions, axioms, propositions, corollaries, maxims, and apo- 
thegms intil ae Great Trutu, and in it, beside a thousan’ ithers, will be 
found this ane—— 

NORTH. 
“ The sacrifice o’ the entire man is the sacrifice o’ the entire poet.” 
SHEPHERD. 

Or, in other words, the man withouten a human heart, humanly warmed 
by the human affections, may as weel think o’ becoming a poet, as a docken 
a sun-flower. Mr Muir’s dished. 


NORTH. 
Mr Moore forgets, that without the practice of virtue, virtue 


“ Languishes, grows dim, and dies ;” 
and that, without the indulgence of action, so do the highest and holiest 
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feelings; so that the poet who neglects, disregards, shuns, or violates the 
duties of life, is forsaken of inspiration, and dies a suicide. 


SHEPHERD, 
Ony mair nonsense o’ Mr Muitr’s ? 
NORTH. 
Lots. 
SHEPHERD. 


But what’s that paper-ba’ that you’re aye keepin’ rowin’ atween your 
forefinger and your thoom ? 
NORTH. 
Let me unroll it, and see—why, it’s something quizzical. 
SHEPHERD. 
Fling’t owre. Let’s receete it. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
IN HONOUR OF MAGA, 


SUNG BY THE CONTRIBUTORS. 


Noo—hearken till me—and I'll beat Mathews or Yates a’ to sticks wi’ my 
impersonations. 


TICKLER. 
When Kit North is dead, | Nagy Be sc 
What will Maga do, sir ? of North's death 
She must go to bed, to Maga. 
And like him die too, sir! 
. . Chorus, in which 
Fal de ral, de ral, Se clie ante 
Iram coram dago; ny joineth. 
Fal de ral, de ral, 
Here’s success to Maga! 
SHEPHERD. 
When death has them flat, The Shepherd 
> ° waxeth melancho- 
Pll stitch on my weepers, ly, and wipeth his 
Put crape around my hat, sky-lights. 
And a napkin to my peepers! 
Fal de ral, de ral, &e. 
NORTH. 
Your words go to my heart, Berth sagnihane. 
I hear the death-owl flying, falleth down in a 
I feel death’s fatal dart— swoon. 
By jingo, I am dying! 
Fal de ral, de ral, &c. 
COLONEL 0’SHAUGHNESSY. 
See him, how he lies The Colonel de- 
fl ray scribeth the ap- 
Flat as any flounder ! pearance of Kit. 
Blow me! smoke his eyes— 
Death ne’er closed eyes sounder ! 
Fal de ral, de ral, &c. 
DELTA. 
’ Delta declareth 
Yet he can’t be dead, Delta dastane 


For he is immortal, 
And to receive his head 

Earth would not ope its portal ! 
Fal de ral, de ral, &c. 
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ODOHERTY. 
Kit will never die; Odoherty decla- 
: - reth death to be all 
That | take for sartain ! in hiseye. 
Death “ is all my eye’— 
An’t it, Betty Martin ? 
Fal de ral, de ral, &c. 
MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 
Suppose we feel his arm— The Pythagorean 
fecleth his pulse, 
ounds! I never felt a and giveth a fa- 
Human pulse more firm: vourable progno- 
ae ee 5 sis. 
What’s your opinion, Delta: 
Fal de ral, de ral, &c. 
i 
: CHARLES LAMB. 
Kit, I hope you’re well, Charles hopeth Kit 
U d iol ditty : is well, and advi- 
p, and join our y> seth him,to get up 
To lose such a fine old fel- and sing. 
Low would be a pity! 
Fal de ral, de ral, &c. 
NORTH. 
Let’s resume our booze, North awaketh 
° ° Ps from his swoon, 
And tipple while we’re able ; and singeth. 
I’ve had a bit of a snooze, 
And feel quite comfortable ! 
Fal de ral, de ral, &c. 
MULLION. 

Be he who he may, Mullion adviseth 
Sul C A all men to drink to 
Su tan, Zar, or Aga, Kit and Maga. 

Let him soak his clay 
To the health of Kit and Maga ! 

Fal de ral, de ral, &c. 
OPIUM-EATER. 

Search all the world around, declareth Maga to 

From Greenland to Malaga, a 


And nowhere will be found 
A magazine like Maga! 
Fal de ral, de ral, 
Iram coram dago ; 
Fal de ral, de ral, 
Here’s success to Maga! 


NORTH. 
Admirable impersonations! The faculty of imitation always belongs, in 
excess, to original minds. 


sper 


SHEPHERD. 
Does’ t ? 
NORTH. 
Mimicry is the farthest thing in the wide world from imitation. 
SHEPHERD. 


Na. No the farthest thing in the wide warld, sir; but I cheerfully grant 
that a man may be a mere mime and nae imitawtor. I’m baith. 


NORTH. 
And besides, an original. 
SHEPHERD. 
At Mister Muir again, sir, tooth and nail ! 
NORTH. 


“ The very habits of abstraction and self-study, to which the occupations 
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of men of genius lead, are in themselves necessarily of an unsocial and 
detaching tendency, and require a large portion of allowance and tolerance 
not to be set down as unamiable.” So argueth Mr Moore, and that is 
another reason why men of genius are not “ fitted for the calm affections 
and comforts that form the cement of domestic life.” 

SHEPHERD. 

I houp, sir, there’s no muckle truth in that, although it souns like a sort 
o’ vague pheelosophy. Demolish’t. 

NORTH. 

The habits of abstraction and self-study, of which Mr Moore here speaks, 
are those of the poet. Now, so far from being, in themselves, necessarily of an 
unsocial and detaching tendency, they are pervaded by sympathy with all 
that breathes, and were that sympathy to die, so would the abstraction and 
self-study of the poet. True, that they seek and need seclusion from cark 
and care ; and sometimes—say often—even from the common ongoings of 
domestic life. But what then? Do not all professions and pursuits in this 
life do the same ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye, ye may weel ask that! A lawyer routin’ hours every day at the bar, 
and then dictatin’ papers or opinions a’ afternoon, evening, and nicht, on 
to past his natural bed-time—are his habits, pray, “ better fitted for the 
cawm affections and comforts that form the cement of domestic life,” than 
them that’s natural to the poet ? 

NORTH. 

I should think not, James. They are very different from those of the 
poet—but much more disagreeable, and requiring, again to use Mr Moore’s 
words, a large “ portion of allowance and tolerance not to be set down as 
unamiable.” 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet amaist a’ the lawyers I ken in the Parliament House are excellent 
domestic characters,—that is to say, far frae being the dour deevils you 
wad suppose aforehaun’ frae hearin’ them gullorin’ at the bar, and flitin’ 
on ane anither like sae mony randies. Gin they can fling aff the growl wi’ 
the goun, and frae lawyers become men, mayna poets far mair easily and 
successfully do the same ? 

NORTH. 

Undoubtedly, James. You might instance, in like manner, physicians and 
clergymen—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye, the classes that profess to tak especial care o’ our twa pairts, the body 
and the sowle. Hoo profoun,’ sir, oucht to be their self-study, and their 
study o’ ither folk! Physicians, ane micht think, seein’ folk dyin’ nicht and 
day, in a’ manner o’ agonies, and being accustomed to pocket fees by the 
death-bed-side, would become, in the core o’ their hearts, as callous as cus- 
tocks; and I shall na say that some o’ them do not-—— 

NORTH. 
Most eminent physicians are good men; and, what is better, pleasant 
men—— 
SHEPHERD. 
What ? Is’t better to be pleasant than good ? 
NORTH. 

Yes, James, for cur present argument. According to Mr Moore, they, 
too, ought “ to require a larger portion of allowance and tolerance, not to 
be set down as unamiable.” 

SHEPHERD. 

Then the clergy, again, were they to devote theirsells, tooth and nail, to 
their manifold duties, ane micht argue that they wou’d hae time neither to 
sleep nor eat, nor attend to the ither common comforts and affections that 
form the cement of domestic life. Yet the clergy are far frae being a very 
immoral, irreligious, or home-hating class of people; and manses are ama- 
zingly crowded wi’ weans, sir, on the verra sma’est steepens--—- 
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NORTH. 

Why, certainly, according to Mr Moore’s argument, a deep divine, enga- 

ed on some great theological work, would make but an indifferent husband, 
But look at him, James—yes, look at our Dr Wodrow—— 
SHEPHERD. 
And look, I beseech you, at his pew o’ weans. 
NORTH. 

All the most distinguished poets of the age in Britain, are either middle- 
aged, or elderly, or old gentlemen. They are, therefore, not at all dangerous, 
personally, to the fair sex—Cupid sneers at them—Venus jeers—and Hymen 
weeps, like a crocodile, with his hands in his breeches pockets, 

SHEPHERD, 

Haw! haw! haw! 

NORTH. 

Breathe the tender passion as they may, not a young lady in the land who 
would not prefer to the best of them, any undeformed ensign in a marching 
regiment, either of the foot or the dragoons, 

SHEPHERD, 
The sex has been aye desperate fond o’ the army. 
NORTH. 

It is fortunate for some of the old bards that they have wives. Crabbe, 
Bowles, Wordsworth, Southey, Moore, and others—fourscore—threescore. 
and-ten—and threescore—have long been happily provided with that lead- 
ing article. So are Milman and Barry Cornwall, and most of “ the rest” 
between forty and fifty; two or three are widowers—and the remainder 
likely to remain bachelors for life. Not a female bosom beats, with a 
pulsation worthy the name of beating, at this moment, for any British bard, 

SHEPHERD. 
I'm no sae sure 0’ that, sir. But prate awa’. 
NORTH. 

The sex regard all the bachelors as so many old foggies—as so many 
uncles; and the idea would be too much for the gravity of any of the dear 
creatures, of the celebration of her marriage rites with the prettiest and most 
popular poet, seeing that he is aged, either by a bishop or a blacksmith, 

SHEPHERD, 

Prate awa’, sir—prate awa’. 

NORTH. 

The truth is, that, in modern times at least, poets, whatever their time of life, 
have been held rather cheap by the fair sex. 1 suspect it was the same in the 
ancient world—and in the days of chivalry and romance, singing certainly 
was less esteemed by young ladies than fighting, and a poet with his pen 
had no chance whatever against a knight with his lance. 

SHEPHERD. 
Prate awa’, sir—prate awa’. 
NORTH. 
There are reasons for all this lying deep in human nature. 
SHEPHERD. 

Lying deep in human nature! Doon wi’ the bucket, and then roun’ wi’ 
the windlass, and up wi’t again fu’ o’ the clear waters frae the well o’ truth. 
NORTH, 

Making love, and making love-verses, are two of the most different things 
in the world; and I doubt if both accomplishments were ever found highly 
united in the same gifted individual. Few Irishmen, in the first, excel Tom 
Moore; in the second, millions. Lord Byron, in lyrical measures, was a 
formidable wooer ; but in plain matter-of-fact courtship, he had to stoop his 
anointed head to Conpered Caney. 


SHEPHERD. 
Wha was he ? 


NORTH. 
Apollo himself, god though he was of light, and music, and medicine, set 
ting aside two or three trivial amours, was a harmless sort of a body ; while 
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there were other deities who could not have tagged together two rhymes, 
before whom goddesses and nymphs fell flat as flounders. 
SHEPHERD. 






Prate awa’, sir—prate awa’. 

NORTH. 

Inspiration, in short, is of little avail either to gods or men in the most 
interesting affairs of life—those of the heart. To push your way in them, 
there is nothing, in the long run, like good plain prose. Now, though it 
must be granted, that, in much that passes for poetry, there is no incon- 
siderable mixture of that useful commodity, yet it is so diluted as no longer 
to be strong drink ; and repeated doses of it administered to a maiden in 
the shade, fail to produce the desired effect—the intoxication of love. The 
pretty dear seems to sip the philtre kindly; and the poet doubts not that 
she is about to fall into his arms. But she merely 


“ Kisses the cup, and passes it to the rest,” 


and next morning, perhaps, is off before breakfast in a chaise-and-four to 
Gretna Green, with an aid-de-camp of Wellington, as destitute of imagina- 
tion as his master. 
SHEPHERD. 
Prate awa’, sir—prate awa’. 
NORTH. 

If such have been often the fate even of young bards—and Sir Walter, 
with his usual knowledge of human nature, has charmingly illustrated it in 
the story of Wilford—how much more to be pitied must they be, who have 
served the Muses, till the crow-feet are blackening below their eyes, and 
who are labouring under symptoms, not to be concealed, of incipient pot- 


bellies ! 
SHEPHERD. 
Let’s return to the smashin’ o’ Mister Muir. 
NORTH. 


There is no need to knock the nail on the head any longer with our sledge- 
hammers, James. Yet I cannot help expressing my wonder at the confu- 
sion of Mr Moore’s ideas, as well as at the weakness of his argument. He 
wishes to prove, that “men of the higher order of genius” are seldom good 

domestic characters ; and yet he huddles and jumbles them all together,— 
) poets, philosophers, and so forth,—making his reasoning the most miscella- 
neous and heterogeneous hotch-potch that ever was set down on a table. 
SHEPHERD. 
Are you dune wi’ cuttin’ him up, or only gaun to begin ? 
NORTH. 
Iam somewhere about the middle, James, 
SHEPHERD. 
Ony mair bear-paws in the house, think ye, Sir? 
NORTH. 

To prove that men of the higher order of genius—no matter what kind 
—are unfitted for the calm affections and comforts that form the cement of 
domestic life, Mr Moore observes, that “ one of the chief causes of sym- 
pathy and society between ordinary mortals being their dependence on each 
other’s intellectual resources, the operation of this social principle must 
naturally be weakened in those whose own mental stores are most abundant 
and self-sufficing, and who, rich in such materials for thinking within 
themselves, are rendered so far independent of the external world.” 

SHEPHERD. 

Would you repeat that again, sir, for it souns sae sonorus, that the words 
droun the ideas? ’Tis like the murmur o’ a bit waterfa’, or a hive o’ bees, 
which the indolent mind loves to listen to, and at times amaist deludes itsell 
intil the belief that there’s a meanin’ in the murmur—as if the stream so- 
leeloqueezed and the insects deealogueezed wisdom in the desert, Would 
you repeat that again, sir ? 











NORTH. 
Be shot if 1 do, Why, James, all that is——_ 
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SHEPHERD. 

Drivel. Dungeons o’ learning there are—leevin’ dungeons o’ dead learn- 
ing—in wham the operation o’ the social principle is weak indeed—less 
than the life that’s in a mussel. The servant lass has to gang in upon him 
in his study, and rug him aff his chair by the cuff o’ the neck, when the 
kail’s on the table, and the family hae gien the first preliminary flourish o’ 
the horn-spoons. 

NORTH. 

Picture drawn from the life. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aiblins. But “ men o’ the higher order o’ genius,” sir, | manteen, are in 
general impatient o’ solitude, though dearly do they love it; and sae far 
frae their mental stores being abundant and self-sufticing, why, the mair 
abundant they are, the less are they self-sufficing ; for the owners, “ rich in 
such materials for thinking within themsells,” would think and feel that they 
were in a worse condition than that o’ the maist abjeck poverty and pow- 
perism, gin they werena driven by a sense and ar instinck, fierce and furious 
aften as a fivver, to pour their pearls, and their jewels, and their diamonds, 
and their gold and silver, oot in great glitterin’ heaps afore the astonished, 
startled, and dazed een o’ their fellow-creatures less prodigally endow- 
ed by nature, and then wi’ a strange mixture o’ pride and humbleness, to 
mark the sudden effeck on the gazers,—inwardly exclaiming, “ I did it!” 

NORTH. 

Did what ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Why, by inspiring them with a sense of beauty, elevated their haill 
moral and intellectual being, and enabled their fellow-creatures to see 
farther into their ain hearts, and into the heart o’ the hail] creation! 

NORTH. 

Good, James, good. But to pitch our conversation on a lower key, allow 
me to say, that “ thinking within themselves,” when too long pursued, is of 
all employments the most wearisome and barren to which men can have 
recourse—and that “men of the higher order of genius,” knowing that well, 
so far from feeling that they “ are independent of the external world,” 
draw thence their daily bread, and their daily water, without which their 
souls would speedily perish of inanition. 

SHEPHERD, 

Ca’ ye that pitchin’ your tawk on a laigh key ? It’s at the tap o’ the gaw- 
mut. 

NORTH. 

The materials for thinking within ourselves are gathered from without ; 
ia the gathering, we have enjoyed all varieties of delight; and is it to be 
thought that the gardens where these flowers grew, and still are growing, 
are to be forsaken by us, after we have, during a certain number of seasons, 
culled garlands wherewith to adorn our foreheads, or plucked fruit where- 
with to sustain and refresh our souls ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ca’ ye that pitchin’ your tawk on a laigh key, sir? It’s at the tapo’ the 
gawmut., 

NORTH. 

No, James—Men of the higher order of genius‘never long forsake the 
Life-Region, and is not its great Central Shrine, James, the Hearth ? The soul 
that worships not there, my dear Shepherd—and true worship cannot be 
unfrequent, but is perennial, because from a source that the dews of 
heaven will not let run dry—will falter, fail, and faint in the midst of its 
song, and will know, ere that truth invades, one after another, its many 
chambers, that the wing that soareth highest in the sun, must have slowly 
waxed in the shade—— 


SHEPHERD. 
Ca’ ye that pitchin’ your tawk on alaigh key? It’s at the tap o° the gawmut. 
NORTH. 
That the Bird of Jove, sun-starer and cloud-cleaver though he be—— 
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SHEPHERD. 
Storm-lover—— 
NORTH. 
Glorying in the storm, and enamoured of the tempest-—— 
SHEPHERD. 


Yet is happy to sink down frae heaven, and fauld up his magnificent 
wings at the edge o’ his eyry, fond o’ the twa unfledged cannibals sleepin’ 
wi’ fu’ stammachs there, cozy in the middle o’ a mighty nest, twenty feet in 
circumference, and covering the haill platform o’ the tap o’ the cliff, aye, as 
fond, sir, though I alloo a hantle fiercer, as ony cushy-doo on her slight 
and slender “ procreant cradle,’—you can see through’t, ye ken, sir, frae 
below, and discern whether sbe hae eggs or young anes,—in the green gloom 
0’ some auld pine central in the forest. 

NORTH. 
Yes, James, all great poets are great talkers —— 
SHEPHERD. 

Tiresome aften to a degree—though sometimes, I grant to Mr Muir, that 
they are a sulky set, and as gruffly and grimly silent as if they had the 
toothache, or something the matter wi’ their inside. Far be it frae me to 
deny, that “ men o’ the higher order o’ genius” are aften disagreeable deevils. 
They maun aften be a sair fash to their wives and their weans—and calm 
as the poet’s cottage looks, upon the hill or in the dell, mony a rippet is there, 
sir, beyond the power o’ the imagination o’ ony mere proser to conceive. 
Oh, aye, sir! mony a fearfu’ rippet, in which, whether appellant or respon- 
dent, defender or pursuer, the “ man o’ the higher order o’ genius” wishes, 
wi’ tears in the red een o’ him, no that his wife and weans were a’ dead 
and buried—for nae provocation in their power can drive the distrackit fal- 
low to that—but that he himsell had never been kittled, or, if kittled, instead 
o’ hae’n been laid in the cradle by Apollo, and tended on by the Muses— 
nine nurses, and nae less—which o’ them wat and which o’ them dry it’s 
no easy for me at this distance o’ time to remember—he had been soockled 
like ither honest men’s bairns, at the breast o’ his nain mither, had shewn 
nae precocious genius in his leading strings,—but, blessed lot! had died 
booby o’ the lowest form, and been Duried amang the sabs o’ a’ that ever 
saw him, a wee senseless sumph, as stupid as a piggie, yet as happy as a 
lamb! 

NORTH. 

Hee! hee! hee! James! 

SHEPHERD, 

But what then ? 

NORTH. 

Yes, James, what then ? 


Eh? 


Hem! 


SHEPHERD. 
NORTH, 


SHEPHERD. 
Aye, clear your throttle. You’ve gotten a vile crinklin’ cough, sir,—a 
short, kirk-yard cough, sir—a wheezy host, sir—an asthmatic-—— 
NORTH. 
Poo! It has teazed me a little for these last fifty years—— 
SHEPHERD, 
What ? Hae ye carried a spale-box o’ lozenges since the aughty ? Recover 
your wund, sir—while I chant a stave. 


KING WILLIE, 


O, Willie was a wanton wag, 
The blithest lad that e’er I saw; 
He ’mang the lasses bure the brag, 
An’ carried aye the gree awa’, 
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An’ was nae Willie weel worth goud? 
When seas did rowe an’ winds did blaw, 
An’ battle’s deadly stoure was blent, 
He fought the foremost o’ them a’. 


Wha has nae heard o’ Willie’s fame, 
The rose o’ Britain’s topmast bough, 
Wha never staiu’d his gallant name, 
Nor turn’d his back on friend or foe. 
An’ he could tak a rantin’ glass, 
An’ he could chant a cheery strain, 
An’ he could kiss a bonny lass, 
An’ aye be welcome back again. 


Though now he wears the British crown— 
For whilk he never cared a flee— 
Yet still the downright honest tar, 
The same kind-hearted chield is he. 
An’ every night I fill my glass— 
An’ fill it reaming to the brim, 
An’ drink it in a glowing health 
To Adie Laidlaw an’ to him. 


I’ve ae advice to gie my King, 
An’ that I'll gie wi’ right good-will, 
Stick by the auld friends o’ the crown, 
Wha bore it up through good an’ ill: 
For new-made friends, an’ new-made laws, 
They suit nae honest hearts ava; 
An’ Royal Willie’s worth Pll sing 
As lang as I hae breath to draw. 


NORTH. 
Spirited. Who is Adie Laidlaw ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Queen Adelaide—a familiar title o’ endearment the Queen enjoys in the 
Forest. 
NORTH. 


But what say you to the last stanza—now, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Wait a while—sir. 
NORTH. 


I am delighted to hear that Mr Blackwood is about to publish a volume 
pal pued inimitable Songs. *Twill be universally popular, my dear James— 
and must be followed up by a second in spring. The wing of your lyrical 
muse never flags, whether she skim the gowans or brush the clouds. The 
shade of Burns himself might say to the Shepherd, “ Then gie’s your haund, 
my trusty feer,” for, of all the song-writers of Scotland, you two are the 
best—though Allan Cunninghame treads close upon your heels—and often 
is privileged to form a trio—such a trio of peasant bards as may challenge 
the whole world. 

SHEPHERD. 

Your haun, sir. I cou’d amaist greet. 

NORTH. : 

But it is the “ cultivation and exercise of the imaginative faculty,” quoth 
Mr Moore, “ that, more than any thing else, tends to wean the man of genius 
from actual life, and by substituting the sensibilities of the imagination for 
those of the heart, to render, at last, the medium through which he feels no 
Jess unreal than that through which he thinks. Those images of ideal good 
and beauty that surround him in his musings, soon accustom him to con- 
sider all that is beneath this high standard unworthy of his care; till, at 
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length, the heart becoming chilled, in proportion as he has refined and ele- 

vated his theory of all the social affections, he has unfitied himself for the 

practice of them.” Such are the ipsissima verba of Mr Moore, James. 
SHEPHERD. 

Tm nae great reader o’ byeucks, sir, as you weel ken, and, I believe, 

dinna disapprove, yet mony’s the time and aft that I’ve lauched to peruse 
_ that apogthegm. 
NORTH. 
If not a “ wise saw,” perhaps ’tis a “ modern instance.” 
SHEPHERD. 

_Mr North, if Mr Muir was sittin’ on that empty chair there, wi’ the laddie 

kissin’ the lassie embroidered on the inside o’ the back o’t—Patie and Roger, 
I ae porn would just say till him, wi’ a pleesant vice, and kind een, and 
a lauch about my mouth, Mister Muir, you’re under a great mistak. Nae 
man 0’ a high order o’ mind, either thinks or feels through “an unreal me- 
dium.” But I’ll tell you, sir, what he does—he thinks and feels through a 
Jine medium. He breathes the pure air o’ the mountain-tap—and he sees 
through the clear air a’ the dwallins o’ man—and richt through their roofs 
intil their hearths and their hearts. Did Burns feel and think through an 
unreal medium, Mister Muir, when, 


“In glory and in joy, 
Following his plough upon the mountain-side,” 


his soul saw the Cottar’s Saturday Night, and in words gave the vision 
imperishable life ? eae ud 
NORTH. 
James— 
* You are attired 
With sudden brightness, like a man inspired.” 
SHEPHERD, f 
Na, na—'tis but the glow o’ the fire on ma face. Yet ma heart’s a’ ona 
low—for as sure as God is in heaven, and that he has gi’en us his word on 
earth, that Picture is a Picture of the Truth, and Burns, in drawing it, saw, 
felt, and thocht through that real medium, in which alone all that is fairest, 
loveliest, brichtest, best in creation, is made apparent to the eyes o’ genius, 
or permanent in its immortal works. i 
NORTH. 
Ca’ ye that itchin’ your tawk ona laigh key? ’Tis at the tap o’ th 
gawmut. : 
SHEPHERD. ; 
Hoo can you, Mister Muir, sit there and tell me that men o’ a high order 
o’ mind sune get sae enamoured o’ the eemages o’ ideal good and beauty, 
that they consider all that is beneath that standard unworthy o’ their caré ? 
Let me come owre and sit beside you for a few minutes. There, dinna be 
feared—I’m no a grain angry—and I’m sittin’, you see, my dear sir, wi’ my 
airm owre the back o’ your chair. 
NORTH. 
Don’t press so close upon Mr Moore, James—— . 
SHEPHERD. 
Mister Muir’s makin’ nae complents, sir.—It is “ men 0’ a daigh order o° 
_ genius,” ma freen, that is subject to sic degeneracy and adulteration. A 
puny, sickly sensibility there is, which is averse frae all the realities of life ; 
and Byron or somebody else spoke well when he said that Sterne preferred 
whining owre a dead ass to relieving a living mother! But wha was Sterne ? 
As calee a sentimentalist as ever grat—or rather tried to greet. O, sir ! 
but it’s a degrawdin’ sicht to humanity, yon—to see the shufflin’ sinner 
tryin’ to bring the tears intil his een, by rubbin’ the lids wi’ the pint o’ his 
en, or wi’ the feathers on the shank, and when it a’ winna do, takin’ refuge 
in a blank, sae ——, or hidin’ his head amang a set o’ asterisks, sae * * * * ; 
7 — aff the printed page a’thegither, and disappearin’ in ae black 
otc 
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NORTH. 
Sterne had genius, James. 
SHEPHERD. 
No ae grain, sir. 
NORTH. 
Some—not a little—— 
SHEPHERD. 


Weel, weel—be it sae—a’ that I mean to aver, is, that had he béen “ o’ 
the first order o’ minds,” he would not hae preferred whining owre a dead 
ass to relieving a living mother; but if news had been suddenly brocht to 
him that his mother was ill, he wad hae hired a livin’ horse, and aff to her 
house like a flash o’ lichtning, flingin’ himsell oot o’ the saiddle to the dan- 

er o’ his neck, up stairs to her bedside, and doon upon his knees, beseech- 
ing God for her recovery, and willing to die for her sake, so that she who 
gave him birth micht yet live, nor be taken from the licht of day and buried 
amang the tombs! 
NORTH. 
Don’t press, my dear James, so heavily on Mr Moore’s shoulder. 
SHEPHERD. 

Mister Muir’s makin’ nae complents.—There’s ma sell, sirs—I sha’na 
retend to say whether I’m a man o’ the higher order o’ genius or no; 
ut——. 

NORTH. 
Yes, James, you are; for you wrote Kilmeny. 
SHEPHERD. 

But if I haena ten thousand times the quantity o’ genius that ever Stertie 

had, may this be the last jug, sirs, that ever we three drink thegither-—— 


NORTH. 
Shades of my Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim! 
SHEPHERD. 
Fantastic phantoms! 
NORTH. 


Why, James, your voice trembles with emotion. You are not the man, 
my boy, to whine over a dead ass ; but you are the man, my boy, to be pen- 
sive over the very fear, however uxiou.ded, of an empty jug—so I may 
replenish ? © 


S4EPHERD. 
Do sae.—I am surrounded in my musings—to use your ain words, Mister 
Muir—wi’ i o’ ideal good and beauty ; and, at times, when lyin’ on 


the greensward in the heart o’ the Forest, a sweet strange perplexity has it 
been to the Shepherd, sirs, to determine within the consciousness o’ his ain 
sowle, whether the bonny cretures that seemed to come to him in solitude, 
were cretures o’ this earth or no—and if o’ this earth, then whether they 
were all but Fancy’s phantoms, or beings that had their abiding-place in 
heaven, and cam o’ their ain accord; or were sent to wave peace into my 
wearied spirit frae the white motions o’ their arms celestial in their white- 
ness as the blue lights of love and pity, that bathed in ineffable beautiful 
ness the steadfast expression of their angelic eyes! 
NORTH. 
My dear James ! 
SHEPHERD. 

But did these visitations accustom me, sir,—I’m speakin’ to you, Mister 
Muir,—to consider a’ else unworthy o’ my care? Na, na,na. I appeal to 
you, Mr North, for you hae seen me and the auld man thegither there, gin 
I didna return back to my ain hut, anxious as ever aboot my father, wha 
used then to sit warmin’ himsell at the bit ingle, stricken in years, though 
far frae frail yet, and aften glowerin’ at me wi’ that gash kind o’ face that 
somehoo or ither in verra auld folk carries ane’s thochts at ance to their 
coffin and their grave—as anxious about him as if the breathins o’ genie had 
never visited the Shepherd on the hill, and I had been only a mere ‘common 
ordinar prose-bash o’ a chiel, whase heichest explite in leeteratur bad been 
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a rejected agricultural report to the Kelso Mail, on the fly in turnips, or the 
smut in wheat. 
NORTH. 
You tended the old man most filially, James, till the last sugh-—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Nor did I forget ma mither either, sir; though, thank God, she never 
needed but sma’ assistance frae me, for “ poortith cauld” was never her lot, 
sir, though the necessaries o’ life were a’ she ever had,—and as for its luxu- 
ries—gin you except a dish o’ strang tea, and noo and than a whiff o’ bacca 
—for she was nae regular smoker—she had a speerit abune them a’, sir ; and 
had the deevil tempted her even in a dream, when sometimes ane’s sowle 
seems to lose its nature, wi’ the shadows o’ a’ the eatables and drinkables 
that his wild warlockry cou’d hae conjured up, hoo she wou’d hae strauch- 
ened hersell up to her hail] hicht, and, wi’ a smile far prooder and sterner 
than his ain froon, hae sent Satan and a’ his visionary viands awa’ back to 
the regions o’ everlastin’ dolour and despair. 


NORTH. 
She was a stately old lady. 
SHEPHERD, 
Wha was? | 
NORTH. 
Your mother. 
SHEPHERD. 
Wha was speakin’ about ma mither ? 
. NORTH. 
Why, yourself, James. 
SHEPHERD. t 


Ou aye, sae I was. But my imagination, sir, a’ at ance wafted me awa’ 
intil the laneliest spat amang a’ the hills whare my childhood played—and 
amang the broom-bushes and the brackens there, I was beginnin’, when 
you reca’d me by that rap on the table, to sink awa’ back again intil the 
dream o’ dreams! 

NORTH. 

The dream o’ dreams ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye, sir—The dream, sir, in which I saw Kilmeny! For though I wrott 
doon the poem on the sclate in the prime o’ manhood, anither being than 
mysell did in verity compose or creawte it, sir, ae day when I was lying a’ 
by mysell in that Janeliest spat, wi’ but twa-three sheep aside me, ae linty 
and nae mair; but oh! how sweetly the glad cretur sang! and after that 
some other cretur nor me had composed or creawted it, she keepit whisper, 
whisperin’ the words far within my ears, till memory learned them a off 
by heart as easy as the names o’ christian creturs that we meet wi’ on Sab- 
baths at the kirk ; and frae that genie-haunted hour, known now through 
a’ braid Scotland is the Ettrick Shepherd—— 

NORTH. 

Britain and America—— 

SHEPHERD. 

But for many obscure years a nameless man, or kent but by the name o’ 
Jamie amang my simple compeers, I carried bonny Kilmeny for ever in the 
arms o’ my heart, kissin’ her shut een whan she sleepit, and her lips as 
eawm as the lips o’ death, but as sweet as them o’ an undying angel ! 

NORTH. 
And such was the origin of the finest Pastoral Lyric in our tongue! 
SHEPHERD. 

Sic indeed, sir, was its origin. For my sowle, ye see, sir, had fa’n into 
a kind o’ inspired dwawm—and the Green Leddy o’ the Forest, nae less 
than the Fairy Queen hersell, had stown out frae the land o’ peace on my 
slumber ; and she it was that stooped down, and wi’ her ain lily-haun shed- 
ding frae my forehead the yellow hair, left a kiss upon my temples, just 
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where the organ o’ imagination or ideality lies; and at the touch arose the 
vision in which 


a * Bonny Kilmeny gaed up the glen,” 
and frae which you, sir, in your freendship say, that I becam ane o’ the Im- 
mortals, 


The moral of the tale ? 


NORTH, 


SHEPHERD. 

- The moral o’ the tale is this—that never was I sae happy in my parent’s 
hoose as I was that nicht—that Saturday nicht. Thae images o’ ideal 
goodness and beauty had saftened a’ ma heart—and sae far frae my heart be- 
coming chilled as my fancy warmed, as you, Mr Muir, aver is the case, I 
sat as mute as a mouse by the ingle, thinkin’ on my father and mither, and 
brithers and sisters, and on the possible force o’ affection in filial and pa- 
rental hearts, till I cou’d hae dee’d for ony o’ them; but since there was nae. 
need o’ that, I took a silent oath that I wou’d behave mysell weel in life, 
that the hearts o’ ma twa’ parents might sing aloud for joy, and that I wou’d 
work hard at ony mainner o’ wark my maister chose to set me—auld Mr 
Laidlaw—that I might in time mak up a sma’ pose again’ the day o’ their auld 

e, and see that nae ither snaws than what Time draps frae his frosty fingers 
shou’d ever let ae single flake fa’ on their unsheltered heads, } ; 

NORTH. 

And that oath you devoutly kept, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma “ theory, at least, o’ the social affections, was never sae refined and 
elevated as to unfit me for the practice o’ them ;” and yet I shou’d be doing 
injustice to the spirit within me, to the spirit that breathed in the bosoms of 
Thomson, and Ramsay, and Burns,—to the spirit that reigns a’ owre Scot- 
land, and hath its holy altars at this day in ilka hut and ilka shieling, did I 
féar to say, I—even I—have refined and elevated my theory of all the 
social affections far beyond the reach o’ sic a meeserable deevil as Lowry 
Sterne ; and that if people will whine owre dead asses, and neglect living 
mothers, the blame maun be attributed no to a refined and elevated theory 
o’ the social affections ; for I defy ony theory beneath the skies to be mair re- 
fined and elevated than is the practice o’ the Christian, or imagination to 
conceive thochts or feelings half as beautifu’ or shooblime as thousans that 
the real agonies o’ life, be oe agonies o’ woe or bliss, send into men’s hearts, 
driving like hurricanes, or breathe them like the hush o’ some lown place. 
Think o’ the speerit o’ a son or a father ca’d upon by nature to do his duty 
on some great emergency—think, sir, on his haen done it—and done it be- 
cause he knew it was well-pleasing to God—and then shew me, sir, any 
theory o’ the social affections so high and so refined, that the mind wou’d feel 
a fall frae it, if required to ack in the light and glow o’ common humanity ? 

NORTH, 
Mr Moore seems, by his mild-looking silence, James, to acquiesce—— 
SHEPHERD. 
Do you acquiesce, Mr Muir ?—Weel, a nod’s eneuch. 
NORTH. 

» But Mr Moore, James, says, “ that not only is the necessity of commerce 
with other minds less felt by such persons—(the men of a higher order of 
genius )—but, from that fastidiousness which the opulence of their own re- 
sources generates, the society of those less gifted with intellectual means 
than themselves, becomes often a restraint and burden, to which not all the 
charms of friendship, or even love, ean reconcile them.” 

: SHEPHERD. 

‘ ‘What? He wou’d indeed be a pretty fallow, wha, in opulence o’ his ain 
resources, fand a fastidiousness generated within him towards his sweet- 
heart !—because, forsooth, the bonny lassie was less “ gifted wi’ intellectual 
means!” _ That would be rather philosophical, or rather pragmatical or 
pedantic, than poetical; and a girl would need to be a great gawpus indeed, 
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provided she was modest, and loving, and handsome, and weel-faured—and a 

poet’s mistress must be endowed wi sic qualities—afore a man a’ the nigher 

order o’ genius wou’d feel fastidious to Fanny. Dinna you think sae, sir ? 

NORTH. : : 

I do. Nay, I believe, that, were a true poet to marry an idiot, ’tis a 
thousand to one that he would never find it out, 


SHEPHERD, 
Just as wi’ a dowdy. ‘ 
NORTH, . 
Precisely. ; 
SHEPHERD. 
The idiot would, in his eyes, be a Minerva, fresh frae the brain o’ Jovem 
NORTH. 
Lempriere ! 
SHEPHERD. 
——-and the dowdy, a Venus attired by the Graces. 
NORTH. 


“ Men of a high order of genius” are not unfrequently fastidious in the 
formation of their friendships, They are privileged to be so; but their 
friendships, when once formed with congenial spirits, though perhaps less 
gifted, are imperishable—and they are sacred, far beyond the conception of 
vulgar souls. 


SHEPHERD. 
What do you mean by vulgar souls, sir? 
NORTH. 
Not the souls of shepherds, James, but of Bagmen. 
SHEPHERD, 
Aneuch. 
NORTH. 


And what more common than friendships between men of transcendent 
genius, and men of no genius at all! 


“ Worth (not wit) makes the man—the want of it the fellow ;” 


and before the power of Virtue, Genius loves to stand, not rebuked, for haply 
there was no occasion for rebuke, but in abasement of spirit, and reverence 
of her who is a seraph. 

SHEPHERD. 

A’ orders o’ minds mingle naturally, and o’ their ain accord; and life 
woudna possess that delichtfully variegated character that is noosae charmin', 
gin ilka class keepit aloof by itsell, and trusted to itsell for a’ its enjoyment 
o” this warld, 

NORTH, 
Proceed to paint the inevitable results of any opposite system. 
SHEPHERD. 
Suppose poets, for example, and 9’ poets we’re speakin’, a’ flocked the» 
gither—— 
NORTH. 
On pretence of being birds of the same feather. 
SHEPHERD. 

——For a while they would a’ luk unco bonny in the sunshine, sitting 
thegither on “ some heaven-kissing hill,’ and assistin’ ane anither to sort 
their plummage, till it purpled wi’ many-shiftin’ colours in the eye 9’ day, 
and seemed to set their necks and their wings on fire. 

NORTH. 
“ But ere the second Sunday came” ——— 
SHEPHERD. 

——The knowe would be a’ covered wi’ bluidy feathers, as if there had 
been foughten there a Welsh main o’ cocks! Some o’ the poets would be seen 
sittin’ on their doups, wi’ their een picket oot, and yet, like true ggemm, 
dartin’ their nebs roun’ aboot on a’ sides, in houps o’ finnin’ a foe. Ithers 
o’ them wou’d be aff and awa, whurr, ower the oak o’ beyont, and thera 
venturin’ to raise an occasional craw on their new domain, And ane, ob- 
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noxious to a’ the rest, would be lyin’ battered to bits, stane-dead. So much 
sir, for birds o’ a feather flocking thegither—when thae birds happened to, 
be poets. 


NORTH. 


Whereas, by the economy of nature, “ poets and all other men of the 


higher order of genius” are sprinkled over society, and all their ongoings 
intermingled with those of the children of the common clay. And thus 
“ poets and men of the higher order of genius” are made to submit or to 
conform to the usages of this world, and its ordinary laws, or, if they do 
not, they soon are made to feel that they are ridiculous, and that genius is 
never less respected than when it chooses to wear a cap and bells, 


SHEPHERD. 

Anither skreed. 

NORTH. 

Mr Moore, towards the close of his disquisition, says, “that if the portrait 
he has attempted of those gifted with high genius, be allowed to bear, in 
any of its features, a win, st to the originals, it can no longer be mat- 
ter of question whether a class,so set apart from the track of ordinary life, 
80 removed, by their very elevation, out of the influences of our common at- 
oy oe are at all likely to furnish tractable subjects for that most trying 
of all social experiments—matrimony.” 

SHEPHERD. 

I dinna like the soun’ o’ that sentence. 

- NORTH. 

Nor I, James. In the first place, the portrait may bear, “ in some of its 
features, a resemblance to the originals,” and yet the question started by 
Mr Moore, by no means be put to sleep. 

SHEPHERD. 

His logic’s oot at the elbows. 

NORTH. 

Secondly, Mr Moore has utterly failed in shewing, that the class he speaks 
of, are set apart from the track of ordinary life, and removed, by their very 
elevation, out of the influences of our common atmosphere. 

SHEPHERD. 
And you, sir, have utterly succeeded in pruvin’ the very contrar. 
NORTH. 

Thirdly, there is a Cockneyish and Bagman-like vulgarity in the would-be 
fashionable slang-whangishness of the terms, “ at all likely to furnish sub- 
jects for that most trying of all social experiments—matrimony.” 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo the deevil, Mr Muir, can ye, wi’ ony semblance o’ sense ava, man, ca’ 
that the maist tryin’ o’ a’ “ social experiments,” which is, bas been, and will 
be, performing by all men and women in the “ varsal world,’ with the ex- 
ception of a few fools or unfortunates, called bachelors and old maids, frae 
the beginning till the end o’ time—frae Milton’s First Man, to Campbell’s 
Last ? 

NORTH. 

Why, really, James, Mr Moore here speaks of matrimony in the style of 
a sentimental farce-writer for the Cobourg Theatre. Observe what a silly 
look the word “ matrimony” wears, and how like ninnies the “ men of the 
higher order of genius” kythe on being brought forward by Hymen, in a 
string, and kicking and flinging out unlike “ tractable subjects.” 

SHEPHERD. 

The haill discussion grows ludicrous on reflection, and an air 0’ insince- 

rity, almost o’ banter, Mr Muir, at last plays owre your features, as if you 


were bammin’ the public ;—but the public’s no sae easy bammed, sir, and 
imperiously demands “ a wise and learned spirit” in him who takes it upon 
him to pruve that the holiest o’ a’ God.and Natur’s ordinances, is no suited 
to men o’ the higher order o’ genius, wha sou’d be a’ monks and celibates, 
= fratidleue necessarily are they alike in freenship and love! Ony maiv 
avers | 
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NORTH. 
A few. 
SHEPHERD. 


Say awa’, for ony thing’s better nor politiks—and I’m gratefu’ to you for 
keepin’ aff them the nicht. 

NORTH. 

Politics! I had forgotten there was such a thing in all the wide world. 
But here is a bit of poetical politics, by a young friend of mine, James— 
a promising youth, of the right kidney—and who, I doubt not, will one day 
or other do honour to an honourable name. My young friend informs me 
that the lines are written by one, who, without positively condemning the 
late French Revolution, cannot bestow upon it that unqualified approbation 
which many wish it to receive,—much less can justify those in our own 
country, who, while they profess themselves friendly to the constitution, 
take advantage of the late transactions in France for the purpose of in- 
flaming the minds of an ignorant populace, and actually wear the Tri-color 
—the acknowledged badge of revolution. 


THE TRI-COLOR. 


Again o’er the vine-cover’d regions of France, 
“ See the day-star of Liberty rise!” 

The plaudits of nations shall hail its advance 
To its own native place in the skies. 

O’er her patriot legions behold—as of yore— 
The Tri-color banner unfurled; 

Tis the banner whose glory Napoleon bore 
To the uttermost ends of the world. 


The Red is the flush on the cheek of the brave, 
As they tell of the deeds they have done ; 

And the Blue is the soft eye of Pity—to save, 
When the battle of Freedom is won. 

The White is the robe virgin Innocence wears, 
France’s triumphs are innocent now, 

For unnurtured by blood, and unwater’d by tears, 
Is the wreath that encircles her brow. 


But though freshly and fairly the laurel may bloom 
For France in this hour of her pride, 

And the voice of her martyrs proclaim from the tomb, 
“?Twas in Liberty’s cause that we died ;” 

Shame to those! who, unconscious of Liberty’s worth, 
Sound the tocsin of groundless alarm, 

Nor know, that, when brought from the land of its birth, 
The Tri-color loses its charm. 


For the Red is Rebellion’s appropriate hue, 
The Blue, livid Envy’s foul stain; 

And the White is pale Terror, that trembles to do 
The deeds the base heart can contain ; 

But the red rose of England, and Scotland’s brown heath, 
Twined with Ireland’s green shamrock we see, 

Then let’s bind them the closer with Loyalty’s wreath, 
That's the Tri-color, Britain, for thee ! 


SHEPHERD. 
Capital—sir—capital ! 
NORTH. 
In looking back through the lives of the most illustrious, we shall find, 
says Mr Moore, “that with scarcely one exception, from Homer down 
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to Lord Byron, they have been, in their several degrees, restless and soli. 
tary spirits” —~ ; 


& 


SHEPHERD, 
That’s a lee, 
NORTH. 


——* with minds,” he continues, “ wrapped up like silkworms in their 
own tasks” ——. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh! Mister Muir, but that’s a desperate bad eemage, Homer and Byron 
—twa silkworms! But wull ye answer me this, sir, dinna silkworms marry ? 
Linnzeus says they do—and James Wulson shewed me a box o’ them a’ en- 
joyin’ their hinney-moon. If sae, why soudna poets marry too, as weel’s 
thae bit “ restless and solitary spirits” the silkworms, wham they, in their 
ither warks, it seems, sae nearly resemble ? 

NORTH. 
Mr Moore may know more of Homer’s life than I do, James; but I for 
one will never believe that he was a restless and solitary spirit——- 
SHEPHERD, 
Wrapped up like a silkworm, Nor me. 
NORTH. 

“ A stranger and rebel,” Mr Moore insanely adds, “ to domestic ties, and 
bearing about with him a deposit for posterity in his soul, to the jealous 
watching and enriching of which almost all other thoughts and considera- 
tions have been sacrificed,” 

SHEPHERD, 

Says he that o’ the ever-rejoicing Homer, wha was equally at hame on 
the battle-field, the plain 0’ ocean, the tent-palace o’ the king o’ men, the 
sky-dwelling o’ the immortal gods ? 

NORTH. 

Mr Henry Nelson Coleridge says well, in his Introduction to the Study 
of the Classics, Part First, “that Homer always seems to write in good spi- 
rits, and he rarely fails to put his readers in good spirits also, To do this is 
a prerogative of genius in a]l times; but it is especially so of the genius of 
primitive or heroic poetry. In Homer, head and heart speak, and are spo- 
ken to together. Morbid peculiarities of thought and temper have no place 
in him. He is as wide and general as the air we breathe, and the earth 
upon which we tread ; and his vivacious spirit animates, like a Proteus, a 
thousand different forms of intellectual production—the life-preserving 
principle in them all, He is as the mighty strength of his own deep-flowing 
ocean, 


* Whence all the rivers, all the seas have birth, 
And every fountain, every well on earth.’ ” 


SHEPHERD, 
Oh, sir, what a wonnerfu’ memory is yours! You’re the only man I ever 
kent that can repeat aff by heart great screeds 0’ prose composition on a’ 
manner o’ soobjects, just as if they were extemporawneous effusions o’ his 
ain, thrown aff in the heat o’ discoorse. Mr Henry Nelson Coleridge maun 
be a clever fallow. 
NORTH. 
A scholar and a gentleman—though I intend taking him to task for a few 
trifles one of these days, 
SHEPHERD, 
What’s Hartley about? 


NORTH. 
Dreaming in the leafless woods! Many an article he promises to send me 
—but I ask, “ Where are they?” and echo answers, “ Where are they?” 
SHEPHERD. 
Send him to boord wi’ me in the Forest. 
NORTH, 
But to return to Mr Moore—he picks out the names of some great philo- 
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sophers who diéd bachelors, and having observed that they all “ silently admit. 
ted their own unfitness for the marriage tie by remaining in celibacy”———~ 
SHEPHERD, 
Hoot, toot, That's nae reasonin’—— 
NORTH, ; 

— he observes, that the fate of poets in matrimony has but justified the 
caution of the philosophers. “ While the latter,” he says, “have given warn- 
ing to genius by keeping free of the yoke, the others have still more effec- 
tually done so by their misery under it, the annals of this sensitive race 
having, at all times, abounded with ) iy that genius ranks but low amon 
the elements of social happiness—that, in general, the brighter the gift, the 
more disturbing its influence—and that, in the married life particularly, its 
effects have been too often like that of the ‘ wormwood star,’ whose light 
filled the waters on which it fell with bitterness,” 

SHEPHERD, 
_Screeds o’ prose-composition again, I declare! Oh! what’n a storehouse! 
NORTH. 

And then he boldly avers at once, that “ on the list of married poets who 
have been unhappy in their homes, are the four illustrious names of Dante, 
Milton, Shakspeare, and Dryden—to which we must now add, as a partner 
in their destiny, a name worthy of being placed beside the greatest of them 
—Lord Byron,” 

SHEPHERD, 

I never read a word o’ Dante’s Comedy o’ Hell, sae I sall say nae mair 
ajicnt it, than that the soobjeck seems better adapted for tragedy—and as for 
Dryden, I’m no sae familiar ’s I sou’d be wi’ * Glorious John” —sae Byron 
may be equal, inferior, or superior to baith them twa—But I hae read Shak- 
speare and Milton mony thousan’ times, and, Maister Muir, ye had nae richt, 
sir, by your ipse-dixe, to place Byron by the side o’ them twa, the greatest 
4 a’ the children o’ man—he maun sit, in a’ his glory, far doon aneath their 
eet. 


NORTH. 
He must. But Mr Moore had no right to place Shakspeare and Milten 
on the list of miserable married men. ilton’s character and conduct as a 


husband appear to have been noble and sublime. Of Shakspeare’s married 
life we know nothing—or rather, less than nothing—a few dim and contra- 
dictory-seeming expressions, almost unintelligible, on the strength of which 
Mr Moore has not scrupled to place him as a partner in destiny along with 
Byron, the most miserable of the miserable, and at last a profligate. The 
destiny of Dante lay not in his marriage, however unhappy it might have 
been, and ’tis a sorry way of dealing with the truth to slur and slobber over 
all its principal features, 


SHEPHERD, 
It is that, sir. 
NORTH. 
Te idiosyncracies—— 
SHEPHERD. 
What a lang-nebbed polysyllable ! 
NORTH. 


—— of all the Philosophers—and Poets—and men of the higher order of 
genius—whom Mr Moore adduces as examples of unfitness for marriage, 
were different, through all the possible degrees of difference—and yet he 
seeks to subject them all to one general law of life! 

SHEPHERD. 

Maist illogical, and maist unphilosophic. I was just gaun to sae—maist 
irrational—but that micht be ower strang a word. He was bound to hae 
taken them ane by ane, and to hae analeezed their specific characters, and to 
hae illustrated their fortunes and their fates, and their position in the times 
and places they flourished in, and then to hae applied the upshot o’ the haill 
enquiry to the pint in haun—Were they, or were they not—and why and 
wherefore—likely or unlikely to hae been wicked or meeserable married 
men? Having failed to do a’ that, and twice as muckle’sa’ that, why, Mister 
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Muir, let me tell you to your face, ma canty chiel, that you hae dune nae- 
thing ava’, and that your argument’s aboot as strang’s a spider’s wab, that 
keeps flaffin’ in the wind beside a broken lozen, feckless even to catch fleas 
—for by comes a great bummer, like Mr North or me, and carries it aff on his 
doup intil the open sunshine. 


NORTH. 
The subject of Mr Moore’s elaborate failure, James, deserves discuss 
sion—— 


SHEPHERD. 
And it’s had it. 
NORTH. 
But a few hints —— 
SHEPHERD. 


Sparks struck out by your steel and ma flint, which hae only to fa’ intil 
the gunpoother o’ the thochtfu’ reader’s mind, in order to set the heaven o’ 
his imagination in a bleeze, and shew him a’ the Life-region illuminated far 
and wide roun’ the haill horizon. - 

NORTH. 

Heaven and earth, my dear Shepherd, what a libel on the Living Illus- 

trious of our own land! Great men are now among us—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Ay, Great Poets—born for a’ time, sir—and a’ married—a’ wi’ wives and 
weans—that is, the maist feck o’ them—an’ first-rate husbands and fathers, 
croose as ggem-cocks on their walks, wi’ fierce een, sharp nebs, lang claws, 
and rainbow tails, crawin’ till the welkin rings wi’ their shrill clarions, 
and then doon wi’ ane o’ their wings 

NORTH, 
- Stop, James. I suspect Mr Moore, with all his palaver, has been fishing 
for a compliment—— 





SHEPHERD. 

And he shall catch ane—or rather I'll fasten ane on his hyeuck—and he 
may whup it owre his head. A better husband and a better father than 
Mister Muir—excepp, aiblins, it be maseli—canna be pictur’d; and yet, 
whatever may be the fate o’ Lalla Rookh, his sangs’!] last to a’ eternity—that is, 
as Jang’s the Eerish nation—and afore it be extinguished, there’ll be bluidy 
wark, for they’re deevils for fechtin’, and whaever prevails owre them to 
their utter extermination, wull hae little to brag on—but the twa nations’ll 
be fund lyin’ stane-dead by ane anither’s sides, and the dead’ll hae to bury 
the dead. 

NORTH. 
’ One word more, James, and I have done. 
SHEPHERD. 

Where’s Mister Muir? This moment he was sittin’ at my elbow—and 
lo and behold he has vanished ! 

NORTH. 

A phantom of your imagination, James—Would it were a reality, for Mr 
Moore is a delightful person, and his genius glances in conversation bright 
as the diamond-ring on his little finger. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel, I coud hae ta’en ma Bible-oath that he was sittin’ in this chair, 
nod, noddin’, noo at me, and then at you, wi’ a sort o’ slicht sardonic smile 
about the silent but expressive mouth o’ him, amaist as much as to say that 
“ what is writ is writ,’ and maun e’en remainin secula seculorum, 

NORTH. 

I hope better things. But if the passages now gently criticised be retain- 
ed in the octavo edition, I shall tackle to Mr Moore in a different trim, and, 
nathless my admiration of his genius, his character, and himself, his sconce 
shall feel the crutch. 


SHEPHERD. 
What gin he pu’t out o’ your haun, and gie ye a clour on the side o’ the 
head wi’ your ain weapon? Grasp it furm, sir. 
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NORTH. 

No—James. He that is cunning of fence—and I have taken lessons from 
Francalanza—has a fine, easy, seemingly almost loose hold of the hilt—but 
out of that hold, sleight or strength has never yet beat or twitched my timber. 

SHEPHERD. 

But you maunna hurt Mister Muir’s head owre sair, although he has 

libelled us married men “ o’ the higher order o’ genius.” 
NORTH. 

Married men? By'St Benedict, I am but a bachelor of hearts. Had I been 

double—instead of single—I might have sung small—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Sung sma’? Hae I sungsma’ on this theorem? Why, sir, it’s inthe power 
o’ ony ae man o’ the higher order o’ genius—say poetical genius—to lavish in 
the prodigality o’ his sow], mair love on his wife, during ony ae day—aye, 
ovy ae hour, than it’s in the capacity o’ a coof to bestow on his during fifety 
years, beginnin’ wi’ the first blink o’ the hinney-moon, and endin’ wi’ the last 
lower o’ the nicht that fa’s upon her coffin. O! whata fearfu’ heap o’ pas- 
sion can the poet cram intil ae embrace—ae kiss—ae smile—ae look—ae 
whisper—ae word—towards the partner o’ his life—the mither o’ his weans 
—the 





NORTH. 

“ You speak to me who never had a wife.” 

SHEPHERD. 

Puir chiel, I pity you. What although the poet’s marriage-life be some- 

times stormy—what though sometimes 

“ Blackness come across it like a squall, 

Darkening the sea ?” 
Yet wha can pent the glory and the brichtness o’ the celestial. cawm— 
when the world o’ them twa—o’ him and his wife—may be likened till the 
ocean and a’ her isles, in the breezy sunshine—and them twa themsells till 
consort-ships steering alang wi’ a’ their sails and a’ their streamers—nae fear 
o’ shoals or lee-shore rocks—on, on, on thegither towards the haven o’ 
everlastin’ rest, amang the regions o’ the setting sun! Or when it may be 
likened—that is, the world o’ them twa—o’ him and his wife—till the blue 
lift, a’ a-lilt wi? laverocks—— 

NORTH. 
Beautiful, James. 
SHEPHERD. 

Is’t ? Weel, I'll sing’t again—Till the blue lift, a’ a-lilt wi’ laverocks—and 
themsells twa, like consort-clouds—noo a wee way apairt—and noo meltin’ 
intil ane anither—purshued by een lookin’ up frae below—alang their sky- 
course—o’ which the goal is set by God’s ain haun far in amang the stars 0” 
heaven! 

NORTH. 

More than beautiful, James—sublime. 

SHEPHERD. 

And maun a’ thae divine days and nichts be left out o’ the estimate 
made o’ the poet’s married life? As weel micht a man libel a beautifu’ and 
glorious summer, by taukin’ o’ naething else but a few mountain spates, or 
twa-three dreadfu’ glooms o’ thunner and lichtnin’. 

NORTH. 
I give in. Iam beat all to sticks. Iam but Pan—— 
SHEPHERD. 
And I Apollo. Hurraw—hurraw—hurraw! Your nieve, sir, 
NORTH. 
The misery of marriage lies among the common herd. 
SHEPHERD. 

There you have it, sir—amang the mean, the vile, the coorse, the brutal— 
where Hymen may be almost said, in the language o’ Milton, “ amang the 
bestial herds to range ;” for what are men and women, mutually.“ feeding 
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on garbage,” as Shakspeare says, but the bestial? But wi’ a’ their sins and 
sorrows, and sometimes baith are sair, “ men o’ the higher order o’ genius” 
still partake o’ an almost divine natur,—the women that marries them are 
to “ radiant angels link’d”—Shakspeare again, sir ;~nor do they “ sate them- 
selves in celestial beds’—Wullie ance mair—for, on leavin’ the eider-down 
o* the nuptial couch, out walks the poet amang the dew-draps o’ the mornin’, 
and as he sings his hymns at the shrine o’ Natur, he feels that, lang as he is 
true to that religion, there is a perpetual “bridal o’ the earth and sky,” 
(auld Herbert) reminding him, as by a divine emblem, o’ his ain union wi’ 
her whom he has left in bliss, wi’ a loving blossom in her bosom, aiblins 
the last-born o’ the flock, wi’ a look o’ baith its pawrents mysterivusly 
blended in its sleeping smiles. 
NORTH. 
Iam mute. 
SHEPHERD. 

I wush it wou'd only chap twal—for I’m a. desperate hungry. Ha! 
there’s the warnin’—in three minutes we sall see the gawcie face o’ Awm- 
rose wi’ the oysters. 

: NORTH, 
P “ From such celestial colloquy sublime,’ how can we descend to shell- 
sh? 


SHEPHERD, 
Wait a wee, and I’ll show you that, sir. But wha sall we abuse neist ? 
NORTH. 
Sir Walter Scott. 
SHEPHERD. 


Sir Walter! Oh! but that woud be wicket. Howsomever, he’s but mor- 
tal—sae begin the abuse—and though I wullna just say that I’ll join in’t, 
yet—— 


NORTH. 
You'll enjoy it. 
SHEPHERD. 
Aiblins, sic is human natur. You’re fleein’ at high ggemm the nicht, sir. 
NORTH. 
Reach me over his Demonology. 
SHEPHERD. 
Where? Ou aye, on the brace-piece. 
NORTH. 
I told you, you may remember, at our last meeting, that-—— 
SHEPHERD. 


I dinna remember ae single syllable o’ what was said, either by you or 
me, at the last Noctes—nor, indeed, at ony o’ the half hunder Nocteses 
celebrated in Gabriel’s Road and Piccardy since the Great Year o’ the 
Chaldee. I never remembers naething—but a’ that ever occurs to my mind 
has the appearance o’ bein’ imagination. A’ thae Fifty-Twa Nocteses— 
what are they noo but dreams aboot dreams! Sometimes when I read the 
record o’ ane o’ them in the Maggazin, I wonner wha’s that Shepherd that 
speaks about the Forest—till a’ at ance I begin to jaloose that he’s my verra 
ain sell, and that I really maun hae been carrying on the war bravely that 
nicht at Ambrose’s, though in what year—I’m sure aneuch o’ the century 
—it passed by like a sugh, naething is there in the wild words to tell—nor 
in the guffaws that a’ luk sae silent, sir, in prent yellow’d by time, aye me- 
lancholy and mournful amaist as the smilin’ face o’ a dear freen in a pic- 
ture, when ane luks at it, wi’ a sigh, years after the original is dead !—But 
let’s cut up Sir Walter—Hark ! 

[The Time-piece strikes Twelve, and enter Picarpy and his Tail, 
with * The Treasures of the Deep.” 
NORTH. 

Let me read aloud to you, my dear James, with suitable emphasis, a few 
paragraphs from the beginning, and tell me what you think of the composi- 
tion, 
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SHEPHERD. 

Read awa, sir—read awa. I’m a freen’ till the deveesion o’ labour. 
Readin’s ae department, and eatin’s another, o’ the great bizziness o’ social 
life. I’m nae great haun’ at the first—sae I relinquish it to ane wha’s a 
maistér in the art; but as to the ither, I'll play second knife and fork till 
nae man o’ woman born—settin’ aside unnatural monsters o’ gabiators. 
—Dinna mummle. 


1881.) 








































NORTH. 

“ You have asked of me, my dear friend, that I should assist the Family 
Library with the history of a dark chapter in human nature, which the 
increasing civilization of all well-instructed countries has now almost blotted 
out, though the subject attracted no ordinary degree of consideration in the 
olden times of their history.” 

SHEPHERD. 

What’s your wull ? 

NORTH. 

The “ history of a chapter” is not a very happy expression, James, 
neither is “a chapter in human nature.” “ The increasing civilization of 
all well-instructed countries,” is very bad indeed, James; and it is not 
true that it has now almost blotted out “ that dark chapter in human 
nature,” for that dark chapter may be read now in the Book of Nature as 
plainly as before, provided we seek for it in the right place, 

7 SHEPHERD. 

In Dahomey, Coomassie, Gondar—Oh ! sic eisters ! 

NORTH. 

“Though the subject”—what subject ?—“ attracted no ordinary degree 
of consideration” is poor writing; and then mark the cacophonous repe- 
tition, James, of the word history at the close of the sentence ! 

SHEPHERD. 
I canna defend it.—Whar’s the vinegar cruet ? 
NORTH. 

“ Among much reading of my carly days, it is no doubt true that I tra- 
velled a good deal in the rte regions of superstitious disquisition 
Many hours have I lost. ‘ 1 would their debt were less.’ ” 

SHEPHERD. 
He didna lose them, sir. He carried them a’ to a gude market. 
NORTH. 

“ In examining old, as well as more recent narratives of this character,and 
even in looking into some of the criminal trials so frequent in early days, 
upon a subject which our fathers considered as matter of the last import- 
ance ; and of late years the very curious extracts published by Mr Pitcairn, 
from the Criminal Records of Scotland, are, besides their historical value, 
of a nature so much calculated to illustrate the credulity of our ancestors 
on such subjects, that, by perusing them, I have been induced more recently 
to recall what I had read and thought upon the subject at a former period.” 
“ As, however, my information is only miscellaneous, and I make no preten- 
sions, either to combat the systems of those by whom I am anticipated in the 
consideration of the subject,’ &c. &c. “A few general remarks on the 
nature of demonology, and the original cause of the almost universal belief 
in communication betwixt mortals and beings of a power superior to 
themselves, and of a nature not to be comprehended by human organs, 
are a necessary introduction to the subject.” Here we have “early days” 
twice within the compass of two sentences—* a subject which our fathers 
cousidered as matter of the last importance,” isaclumsy repetition of “ the 
subject attracted no ordinary degree of consideration”—the word subject 
occurs siz times, so as by its jingle to “ attract no ordinary degree of con- 
sideration,’—and “ nature’ four times—while several other words are 
repeated with equal poverty of language—and not one sentence I have 
read, James, that is not cramped, clumsy, awkward, or inaccurate. 

SHEPHERD. 
That’s mortal bad writing, sir—The pepper. 
NORTH. 
I shall not set you asleep, James, by reciting the two next paragraphs, 
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SHEPHERD. 

Nae fears. Look at the brodd. 

NORTH. 

“ The conviction that such an indestructible essence exists, the belief ex- 
pressed by the poet in a different sense, non omnis moriar, must infer the 
existence of,” &c. “ Some ideas of the existence of a deity,” and “ these spirits, 
in a state of separate existence, being admitted to exist !” “To the multi- 
tude, the indubitable fact that so many millions of spirits exist,” “the 
more numerous part of mankind cannot form in their mind the idea of the 
spirit of the deceased existing,” and “ spectres which only exist in the 
mind,” &c. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma faith! gin I was to write in that gate, hoo the critics wad be on ma 
tap! 

NORTH. 

“ More than one learned physician, who have given their attestation to the 
existence of this most distressing complaint, have agreed that it actually 
occurs’ 





SHEPHERD. 
Stap—stap—stap, sir—nae forgery—that canna be it—sic towtological 
repetition o’ ane and the same fack. 


NORTH. 
Tis odd—but let me get on to a specimen of Sir Walter’s philosophy. 
SHEPHERD. 
Do.—Here’s a moothfw’ ! 
NORTH. 


Sir Walter tells us that “ unfortunately, as is now universally known and 
admitted, there certainly exists more than one disorder known to profes- 
sional men, of which one important symptom is a disposition to see appa- 
ritions. This frightful disorder is not properly insanity, although it is 
somewhat allied to that most horrible of maladies, and may, in many consti- 
tutions, be the means of bringing it on, and all such hallucinations are 
proper to both. The difference I conceive to be, that in cases of insanity 
the mind of the patient is principally affected, while the senses, or organic 
system, offer in vain to the lunatic their decided testimony against the fan- 
tasy of a deranged imagination.” 

SHEPHERD. 

I'll try this ane wi’ moostard. 

NORTH. 

Sir Walter must have read little indeed on insanity, or he never could 
have written so. No doubt that in all cases of insanity the mind of the 

atient is principally affected; but in none is the organic system sound— 
in few, have we reason to know that the senses do not deceive—and in 
many—indeed in by far the greater number—we have reason to know that 
they do deceive, and are wofully disordered. The difference, therefore, 
which Sir Walter points out, is rarely indeed the real difference. That lies 
always wholly in the mind. 
SHEPHERD, 
I’m inclined to gang alang wi’ you, sir. 
NORTH. 
You must go along with me, James. 
SHEPHERD. 
Na—no unless [ like. 


NORTH. 
However, suppose that Sir Walter had stated the real difference, how 
does he illustrate it? 
SHEPHERD. 
Hoo can I tell ? 


NORTH. 
By the story of an insane patient in the Infirmary of Edinburgh, who, 
though all his meals consisted of porridge, believed that he had every day 
a diuner of three regular courses and a dessert—and yet confessed, that 
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somehow or other every thing he ate tasted of porridge! The case, says 
Sir Walter, is obvious—the | Sal lay in the extreme vivacity of the 
patient’s imagination, deluded in other instances, but not absolutely power- 
ful enough to contend with the honest evidence of his stomach and palate. 
Here; therefore, Sir Walter adds, “ is one instance of actual insanity, in which 
the sense of taste controlled and attempted to restrain the ideal hypothesis 
adopted by a deranged imagination.’ But who knows that all this insane 

atient’s senses were not diseased? He acted as if they were so—though 
iis: palate was still sensible to the porridge taste. They might, or they 
might not be diseased—but Sir Walter’s conclusion is most illogical. The 
“sense of taste controlling and attempting to restrain an ideal hypothesis,” 
is language altogether new in mental philosophy. 

wt. ft SHEPHERD. 

Sae muckle the better. 


NORTH. 
No—so much the worse. 
SHEPHERD. 
Oh, sir! but ye’re dictatorial the nicht! 
NORTH. 


Hitherto Sir Walter, though not happy in his illustrations, is yet intelligible, 
and not absolutely self-inconsistent. But by and by he falls into sad self- 
contradiction. 

SHEPHERD. 

It’s wonnerfu’, sir, hoo common that is. I really maun publish ma “ Logic.” 

Do you think the bairds o’ eisters pushionush ? 
NORTH. 

“The disorder to which I previously alluded is entirely of a bodily 
character, and consists, principally, in a disease of the visual organs, which 
present’ to the patient a set of spectres, or appearances, which have no 
actual existence. It is a disease of the same nature which renders many 
men incapable of distinguishing colours, only the patients go a step farther, 
and pervert the external form of objects. In this case, therefore, contrary 
to that of the maniac, it is not the mind, or rather the imagination, which 
imposes upon, and overpowers the evidence of the senses, but the sense of 
seeing or hearing, which betrays its duty, and conveys false ideas to a sane 
intellect.” 

SHEPHERD. 
Weel then, isna a’ that intelligible aneuch ? 
NORTH. 
Perfectly so—but wait, James, for the illustrations. 
SHEPHERD. 

I’m quite wullin’ to wait for the illustrations, sir, as lang’s there’s a Pan- 

door on the brodd. 


NORTH. 

Meanwhile, how could Sir Walter say that the disease of the visual organs, 
which presents to the patient a set of spectres or appearances which have 
no existence, is a disease of the same nature with that which renders many 
men incapable of distinguishing colours? The latter is but a defect—the 
other is indeed a disease ; but I suppose Sir Walter merely means that they 
both belong to the eye. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aiblins. 

NORTH. 

There is something to my mind nota little ludicrous in Sir Walter’s sim- 
plicity, when he says, “ only the patients go a step farther, and pervert the 
external form of objects.” 

SHEPHERD. 

An’ a patient gangs yet anither step farther when he dees~that is his last 
step—for after it, he’s carried. 

NORTH. 

The two cases, James, which Sir Walter proposes, are essentially distinct 
and different. 
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SHEPHERD. 
They are sae—but noo for your objections to Sir Walter’s illustrations. 
NORTH. 

Sir Walter has been at great pains to tell us, that “this disease is entirely 

o a bodily character” —“ it is not the mind, or rather the imagination, which 
mposes”—— 
SHEPHERD. 

I ken a’ that—gang on. 

NORTH. 

You may ken a’ that, James, but Sir Walter, in the very next page, has 
forgotten it, and with difficulty could I believe my eyes, James, when in the 
paragraph immediately following, I read—* The most frequent source of 
the malady is in the dissipated and intemperate habits of those who, by a 
continued series of intoxication, become subject to what is popularly called 
the Blue Devils, -instances oF WHICH MENTAL DISORDER (!!) may be known 
to most who have lived in society where hard drinking was a common vice.” 
Here Sir Walter not only loses sight of his own distinction, which he had 
so pompously laid down, but he dishes it at one blow. This disease, which 
he told us before was “ entirely of a bodily character,” is now, it seems, a 
* mental disorder.” 

SHEPHERD. 

It’s a pity to see folk writin’ on soobjects they hae na considered, and 

therefore canna understaun. It’s a cut-throat o’ a contradiction. 
NORTH. 

Sir Walter then goes on to illustrate “ this disease, which is entirely of a 
bodily character,” and thereby distinguishable from insanity, and yet is at 
the same time “ a mental disorder,” by the case of a young gentleman, one 
of whose principal complaints was the frequent presence of a set of appari- 
tions resembling a band of figures dressed in green. Sir Walter then tells 
us, with astounding forgetfulness of his own theory, that the whole “ corps 
de ballet existed only in the patient’s imagination.” If they did, then the 
disease was of the imagination, and not of the sense—but the story is told 
to show that the disease was one of the sense, and not of the imagination! 

SHEPHERD. 
Eh ? Eh? That is really stoopit in Sir Walter. 
NORTH. 

Sir Walter again speaks of the patient’s depraved imagination—and adds 
a word or two about association, which, if they have any meaning at all, 
must likewise refer to a mental, and not to a bodily disease. But it was of 
a bodily disease, and not of a mental disorder, that he formally announced 
his ambition to speak, and to illustrate it by a tale! 

SHEPHERD. 

The Baronet has wrott that before he had been fairly wauken’d oot 0’ a 

soon’ sleep, and had got a’ his wanderin’ wuts colleckit, 


NORTH, 
Just so, I beg leave to recommend the shower-bath, 
SHEPHERD, 
Or the plunge. 
NORTH. 


One other sample of confusion of ideas, James, and I have done with 
Demonology. Sir Walter wishes to explain and illustrate the effect some- 
times produced on the mind in sleep, by the dreamer touching with his 
hand some other part of his own person. 

SHEPHERD. 

I ken aboot that. He’s right there. 

NORTH. 

No. He is wrong. The dreamer, says Sir Walter, is clearly in this case 
“both the actor and patient, both the proprietor of the member touching, 
and of that which is touched; while to increase the complication, the 
nand is both toucher of the limb on which it rests, and receives an im- 
pression of touch from it; and the same is the case with the limb, which at 
one and the same time receives an impression from the hand, and conveys 
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to the mind a report respecting the size, substance, and the like, of the 
member touching.” 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s gaen kittle. 
NORTH. 

It is so only because badly expressed—and indeed the last part of the 
sentence does not contain the meaning which the Baronet supposes or 
intends—but let that pass—— 

SHEPHERD. 

You’re no lettn’t pass, you savage. 

NORTH. 

But hark what follows. “Now, as during sleep the patient is unconscious,” 
quoth Sir Walter, “ that both limbs are his own identical property, his mind 
is apt to be much disturbed by the complication of sensations arising from two 
parts of his person being at once acted upon, and from their reciprocal 
action; and false impressions are thus received, which, accurately enquired 
into, would afford a clew to many puzzling phenomena in the theory of 
dreams.” 

SHEPHERD. 

What! is a patient in sleep unconscious that baith limbs are his ain 

identical property ?—I canna swallow that. 
NORTH. 

But suppose we do swallow it, James, and then consequences the very 
reverse of those Sir Walter mentions must ensue. For by this unconscious- 
ness, all the complication of sensations which Sir Walter so clumsily ex- 
plains the cause of, is prevented from taking place. It becomes impossible. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sae.it does, sir. I never observed that afore, till you pointed it oot. ’Tis 
anither cut-throat contradiction. 

NORTH. 

But, countryman, lend me your ears. As an illustration of the effect of 
this complication of sensations that may be produced in a dream, Sir Walter 
tells us a story of a nobleman, who once awoke in horror, still feeling the 
cold dead grasp of a corpse’s hand on his right wrist. It was a minute be- 
fore he discovered that his own left hand was in a state of numbness, and 
with it he had accidentally encircled his right arm. Now, James, this story, 
which Sir Walter tells to illustrate how the “ patient’s mind was disturbed 
by the complication of ‘sensations arising from two parts of his person,” 
illustrates the very reverse, namely, how the patient’s mind was disturbed, 
but by one simple sensation, that of a corpse’s hand, his own hand being 
perfectly numb, that is, without sensation at all, and acting therefore pre- 
cisely as a corpse’s hand, or a piece of lead. So much for Sir Walter’s 
metaphysics. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hurraw—hurraw—hurraw !—Hollo! Gurney! 

[ The time-piece strikes Twelve—and enter St Ambrose and his Monks 
with a roasted goose, son of the celebrated prize-goose who won the 
stubble-sweepstakes in 1829; and ditto hare, the identical animal 
killed by Lord Eglinton’s goshawk, by which he won the cup at the 
last meeting of the Ardrossan Coursing-Club. GURNEY emerges 
Srom the ear of Dionysius, and the Noctes close. 
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ON THE LATE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


No. L. 


Ir is a melancholy fact, verified 
by every day’s observation, that the 
experience of the past is totally lost 
both upon individuals and nations. 
A few persons, indeed, who have at- 
tended tothe history of former errors, 
are aware of the consequences to 
which they invariably lead; and la- 
ment the progress of national vio- 
lence in the same way as they do 
the career of individual intemper- 
ance. But, upon the great mass of 
mankind, the young, the active, and 
the ambitious, such examples are 
wholly thrown away. Each suc- 
cessive generation plunges into the 
abyss of passion, without the slightest 
regard to the fatal effects which such 
conduct has produced upon their 

redecessors; and lament, when too 
ate, the rashness with which they 
—— the advice of ‘experience, 
and stifled the voice of reason. 

It is now sixty years since Mr 
Hume closed the History of the 
English Revolution with these re- 
markable words: “ All parties had 
now successively reaped the melan- 
choly pleasure of seeing the injuries 
they had suffered revenged on their 
enemies; and that, too, by the same 
arts which had been practised against 
themselves. The King had, in some 
instances, stretched his prerogative 
beyond the due bounds, and aided 
by the church, had well nigh put an 
end to the liberties of the nation. 
The Presbyterians checked the pro- 
gress of the court and clergy, ex- 
cited by cant and hypocrisy the 
populace first to tumults, then to 
war, against the King, the Peers, and 
all the royalists. No sooner had they 
reached the pinnacle of grandeur, 
than the Independents, under the 
appearance of still greater sanctity, 
instigated the army against them, and 
reduced them to subjection. The 
Independents, amidst their empty 
dreams of liberty, were oppressed by 
the rebellion of their own servants, 
and found themselves at once ex- 
posed to the insults of power and the 


hatred of the people. By recent, as 
well as all ancient example, it was be- 
come evident, that illegal violence, 
with whatever pretences it may be 
covered, and whatever object it may 
pursue, must inevitably end at last 
in the arbitrary and despotic govern- 
ment of a single person.” * 

Substitute the Constituent Assem- 
bly and their supporters for the 
Presbyterians—the Girondists for the 
Independents—the Jacobins for the 
Fifth-Monarchy Men—Napoleon for 
Cromwell, and the history of the 
progress of the English may be taken 
for that of the French Revolution. 

Shortly after the publication of 
Mr Hume’s History, the French Re- 
volution broke out. The lessons of 
ancient, as well as of modern experi- 
ence were immediately forgotten— 
the enthusiasm of freedom over- 
spread Europe—a new era in the 
political system was anticipated, and 
perfect virtue expected, during the 
tumults of faction, asif nosuchnames 
as those of Marius and Sylla, of 
Pompey and Octavius, of Cesar or 
Cromwell, had been known in the 
world. 

Forty years elapsed—a generation 
passed away through the lapse wf 
time, or were mown down by the 
sword—new causes of complaint 
arose in the French nation, and a 
second Revolution took place. The 
dear-bought experience of recent 
times was immediately forgotten— 
the horrors of 1793 were passed over 
in silence—a new era of social happi- 
ness was anticipated—revolutionary 
hopes were again awakened—demo- 
cratic ambition of new arose—and 
the mass of the people shared in the 
joy at the supposed triumph of free- 
dom, as if its past consequences had 
been obliterated from the book of 
Time—as if the efforts of patriotism 
had not been succeeded by the rise 
of wickedness—humane philanthro- 
py by revolutionary cruelty—the con- 
quests of freedom by the reign of 
Robespierre. 





* Hume, chap. Ix. ad finem, 
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What is still more extraordinary, 
the recent Revolution was almost, by 
common consent, characterised as 
totally distinct from the former, in 
consequence of the bloodless triumph 
by which it was said to be distin- 
guished—the moderation displayed 
by the mob in the use of victory— 
the generous abstinence from pillage 
after the overthrow of the royalist 
troops—the absence of any judicial 
murders after the strife had ceased. 
These proceedings were exultingly 
contrasted with the savage ferocity 
of former times—the bloody annals 
of the reign of terror, with the paci- 
fic termination of the battles in Paris 
—the Dictatorship of Robespierre, 
with the constitutional throne of 
Louis Philippe. 

Human nature, however, is still 
the same: a Revolution now is not 
different from what it was in 1793— 
the mob of 1830 is not more virtu- 
ous than that which stormed the 
Tuileries in 1792. The supposed 
difference between the two Revolu- 
tions vanishes where that great cor- 
rector of error, Datus, is brought into 
view ; the superior virtue of the pre- 
sent time is only supported by sup- 
pressing the period which elapsed 
between the overthrow of the King, 
and the bloody revenge of his anta- 
gonists. 

The Bastile was stormed on July 
14,1789. The revolt of the French 
guards, and the disaffection of the 
troops round Paris, had previously 
destroyed the supports of the mo- 
narchy, and from that day the su- 
preme power passed into the hands 
of the Constituent Assembly. 

The mob of Paris immediately 
formed themselves into armed bands; 
50,000 national guards were speedily 
organized, with that rapidity and 
effect which have in all ages been the 
characteristic of the French popu- 
lace; and from that time forward, 
the safety of the metropolis was ex- 
clusively intrusted to its insurrec- 
tionary force.* 

No pillage of private houses—no 
disorders of any kind, followed this 
first triumph of the popular arms. 
With the exception of those killed 
during the combat, or by the popu- 
lace in the first heat of revenge, no 


* Mignet, chap. i. 
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murders took place. The royal pa- 
laces were respected, and in a few 
days, Paris wore its usual appear- 
ance, and, but for the animated looks 
of its citizens, it could not have been 
discovered that any convulsion had 
taken place. 

The excessive scarcity of provi- 
sions in the end of September, 1789, 
produced a popular convulsion, 
which led to the invasion of Versail- 
Jes, and the inundation of the palace 
by an armed rabble, and had well- 
nigh proved fatal to the royal family. 
Yet, even on this trying occasion, 
when the horrors of famine were 
added to the natural excitation of a 
Revolution, and the very lowest 
classes, the poissardes and porters, 
headed the tumult, but little blood 
was shed ; and with the exception of 
two of the garde du corps, who were 
killed in resisting the invasion of the 
royal apartments, no lives were lost. 
The national guard, after the resist- 
ance had ceased, mingled with the 
revolutionary pikemen; and the body 
guard of Louis marched in proces- 
sion on the following day with the 
forces of the populace, amidst the 
shouts of the multitude. 

From the time that the royal fa- 
mily settled in Paris, on October 6, 
1789, till the revolt of August 10,1792, 
a period of nearly three years, hardly 
any bloodshed, and no pillage or con- 
flagrations, took place in Paris. With 
the exception of the baker, Foulon, 
who was murdered in a mob, produ- 
ced by the scarcity of provisions, and 
one or two other persons who fell 
victims to the same cause of popular 
excitation, no individual lost his life ; 
and, excepting the Marquis de Favras, 
who was convicted of high treason 
by the Court of Chatelet, no person 
whatever was sent to the scaffold by 
the Constituent Assembly during more 
than Two YEARS that their power was 
unresisted in France. 

Even on August 10, 1792, when 
the Fauxbourgs rose in openinsurrec- 
tion against the throne and the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and the Monarch, 
with all his family, were made pri- 
soners by the multitude, no greater 
violence was perpetrated than on 
27th July,.1830. On both occasions 
the Tuileries were plundered, and 
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the Swiss guard defeated and massa- 
cred; but no general or indiscrimi- 
nate violence took place. No plunder 
of private houses—no conflagration 
of the city, ensued. So completely 
were the foremost of the assailants 
masters of their passions, that, after 
the Swiss guards were driven from 
the Place Carousel through the pa- 
lace into the gardens of the Tuileries, 
the insurgents, fearful of injuring the 
marble statues with which that fine 
uarter is ornamented, by firing at 
e fugitives who had climbed upon 
them, pricked them with their pikes 
until they came down, and murdered 
them at their foot with their bayonets. 
On the following morning ali Paris 
came out to view the scene of the 
conflict ; and groups of well-dressed 
citizens and inquisitive females were 
to be seen amidst the fragments of 
the strife, and on ground yet reeking 
with the blood of the unfortunate 
defenders of the throne. 
It was not till the 2d September, 


1792, three years after the storming of 


the Bastile, that the massacres in the 
prisons commenced, and that bands 
of ferocious ruffians, paid by the 
Municipality of Paris, murdered six 
thousand unoffending victims in the 
public places of confinement. Then, 
and not till then, began the reign of 
blood, and each successive convul- 
sion brought a more sanguinary fac- 
tion to the head of affairs. The Gi- 
rondists, or humane republicans, who 
had aided the revolt in order to 
bring themselves into power, speedi- 
ly fell beneath the sword of the Ja- 
cobins, and were led out to the scaf- 
fold, amidst the applauses of the 

eople, whom they had so recently 
ed to victory; the Jacobins, after 
deluging France with blood, yielded 
to the sanguinary rule of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety; and it, in its 
turn, crouched beneath the iron des- 
potism of Robespierre. 

What went on in the interval, from 
July 14, 1789, to Sept. 2, 1792 ? How 
were the people roused to the deeds 
of blood, which, after a tranquillity of 
three years, commenced with such 
appalling energy, and continued with 
such merciless severity ? What ex- 
tinguished the humane philosophers 
who instigated the Revolution, or 


swept off the generous republicans 
who strove to mitigate its fury ? The 
answer is, in one word, AGITATION: 
During the whole intervening period, 
the demagogues never ceased to dis- 
turb the public mind. Absurd re- 
ports of danger, appeals to the spirit 
of Freedom, incessant abuse of the 
Aristocrats, continued flattery of the 
people, were the methods by which 
the character of the revolt was chan- 
ged, by which the moderate measures 
of rational men were brought into 
discredit, and an appetite created for 
fresh convulsions and more sangui« 
nary revenge. 

The wicked men,whoare ultimately 
dangerous, do not appear in the com- 
mencement of public disturbances. 
Resistance against oppression is ge- 
nerally begun and headed by gene- 
rous minds; men who put their lives 
in peril to save their country, and 
run the danger of the scaffold, to 
secure the liberties of their fellow- 
citizens. Such were Hambden and 
Sidney in the English; Bailly and 
Roland in the French Revolution. 
There is an aversion, too, to blood 
in the commencement of civil dis- 
sensions ; the last stages of violence 
are not reached in the outset of strife, 
and the better feelings of our nature 
frequently prevail in the first tri- 
umphs of the arms of freedom. It is, 
accordingly, remarkable, as Guizot 
has observed,* with how much hu- 
manity the English Cavaliers and 
Roundheads behaved towards each 
other in the beginning of the Civil 
Wars; and it was not till its later 
stages, that the exasperation arising 
from mutual injury, rendered the 
practice common, of making pri- 
soners those who were taken in 
battle. In France, in like manner in 
1789, equally as 1830, all was hu- 
manity and gentleness in the com- 
mencement of the Revolution; the 
horror evinced at Barnave for his ce- 
lebrated expression on the death of 
Berthier, “ Was then the blood which 
has been shed so very pure?” was 
such that he never recovered the 
good opinion of the public; and the 
President of the Constituent Assem- 
bly fainted when he read the letter 
containing the details of the mas- 
sacre of Avignon; and that cele- 





* Hist, dela Rew, de lV Angleterre, vol, j, 
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brated body evinced from first to 
last, even according to the admis- 
sion of the royalist historians, a con- 
stant repugnance to the shedding of 
blood.’’* 

But after this first ebullition of 
virtuous feeling, the bad passions 
come into play which have been 
stirred up in the public contentions. 
Vulgar Ambition is roused from its 
lethargy, Poverty is deprived of its 
employment, the populace become 
habituated to the intoxication of flat- 
tery, public credit, shaken by the 
convulsions of the state, rapidly falls, 
and the multitudes who are thrown 
out of work by the stoppage of com- 
mercial enterprise, assemble in tu- 
multuous bodies, and demand some 
benefit from the dangers they have 
incurred. Human wickedness speed- 
ily takes advantage of the passions 
which have arisen, the public suf- 
fering is ascribed to the faults of go- 
vernment, and starvin ccutenios 
lend a ready ear to the ining tale, 
that their ranks are alone immacu- 
late, and that tyranny and corruption 
universally prevail in the higher 
classes of the state. 

In this way, from good beginnings 
ensue bad consequences ; to virtuous 
resolution succeeds guilty ambition ; 
to the gilded anticipation of hope, 
the sad realities of despair. This pro- 

ress rapidly took place in France, 
immediately after the Revolution. 
The public revenue, which, in 1789, 
was L.24,000,000 sterling, fell, in 
1790, to L.17,000,000 ;+ and the dis- 
tress which ensued among the people 
infinitely exceeded any thing which 
had been experienced before the 
popular rule commenced. The ablest 
of the republican historianst confess, 
that one quarter of the evils which 
assailed the Republic would have 
crushed the Monarchy. 

Nothing, accordingly, can be more 
instructive than the character of the 
different classes who successively 
rose to eminence during the progress 
of the French Revolution. First 
appeared the Constituent Assembly, 
headed by Lafayette, Bailly, and Mi- 
rabeau, ardent in patriotism, cou- 
rageous in resolution, firm in the love 
of freedom, but the decided friends 
of order, and attached to a constitu- 
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tional monarchy. So long as they 
headed the populace, all was har- 
mony in the ranks of freedom; but 
when the King’s flight to Varennes 
had shaken the public mind, the re- 
publican leaders appeared ; an insur- 
rection took place, planned by Bris- 
sot and the Girondists, and the 
friends of the Constitutional throne, 
headed by Lafayette, engaged and 
defeated the forces of the populace 
in the Champ de Mars. Instantly 
Lafayette, Bailly, and the early 
leaders of the Revolution, fell into 
obloquy ; the latter was doomed toa 
cruel and ignominious death, by the 
people whose liberties his firmness 
had saved; and the former only owed 
his life to his captivity in an Austrian 
dungeon. The Girondists then rose “ 
to eminence; republican in principle, 
humane in intention, gentle in cha- 
racter, but destitute of the audacity 
to seize, or the firmness to command 
success. Their reign, as that of all 
good men, in public convulsions, was 
short; they supported the insurrec- 
tion of August 10th, which over- 
turned the throne, and immediately 
became the victims of the Jacobins, 
a set more daring, more sanguinary, 
less .scrupulous than themselves. 
Then came the reign of Blood; the 
unrelenting sway of revolutionary 
Cruelty and plebeian Revenge. A 
merciless sword waved over France, 
mowing down alike the dignity of 
rank, the splendour of opulence, the 
lustre of talent, and the graces of 
beauty. 

Such is the natural progress of 
revolution. Its counterpart may be 
traced in the successive sway of the 
Presbyterians, the Independents, and 
the Fifth-Monarchy men, in the 
English Rebellion. Each successive 
faction which rises to the head of 
affairs is more extravagant, more 
cruel, more tyrannical, than that 
which preceded it. Liberty is totally 
destroyed during the struggle for 
power, and her name invoked only 
as the means of rousing the people 
to new exertions, and to the support 
of more sanguinary ambition. 

These truths are familiar to every 
one acquainted with the history of 
Revolution; but they seem to have 
been totally forgotten in the public 
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estimation of the last French Revolu- 
tion. When the leaders of the Oppo- 
sition in this country contrasted the 
bloodless termination of the strife 
in 1830 with the dreadful excesses 
of the former contest, had they for- 
gotten that these excesses began 
THREE YEARS AFTER the establish- 
ment of the popular rule, and that, 
during the intervening period, the 
patriots presented the same amiable 
features which are so much the ob- 
ject of encomium at this time? Have 
they forgotten that the early leaders 
of the Revolution became, in a few 
years, the object of more violent 
hatred than the King or the aristo- 
crats; that Lafayette, the moment 
he strove to control the populace, 
felt his rod of power break in his 
hands, and was compelled to take 
refuge from the fury of his country- 
men within the Austrian lines; that, 
for the philosophic Bailly, the first 
President of the Assembly, the idol 
of France, the firm opponent of des- 
potism, the author of the Tennis 
Court oath, was invented a new and 
unusually cruel mode of death in the 
Champ de Mars; that, for two long 
hours, he was laid on his face, with 
the guillotine suspended over his 
head, shivering with cold, amidst 
the severity of a December storm ? 

Those who will coolly compare 
the two periods, will find that the 
downward progress of the Revolution 
has been far more rapid on the pre- 
sent than the former occasion. The 
rise of the leaven of democracy, the 
dismissal of the philosophic Ministry, 
the clamour for blood, the weight 
of tumultuary assemblages, the un- 
bridled license of the press, has 
taken place within as many MONTHS 
as it required years in 1789. 

The first Revolution was effected 
on 14th July, 1789, and Bailly re- 
mained Mayor of Paris,and Lafayette 
ruled the National Guard till May, 
1792, a period of nearly three years. 

The second Revolution broke out 
on 28th July, 1830, and the moderate 
and philosophic Guizot, the able 
Duke de Broglio, and the whole 
cabinet of the Doctrinaires, were 
dismissed in October, 1830. Their 


reign was only two months and a 
half. As usual in all public convul- 
sions, the men of theught and prin- 
ciple, the humane, the enlightened, 
and the benevolent, were the first to 
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be discarded; the difference is, that 
their destruction was effected, in 
1830, in three months, whereas, in 
1789, it required three years. 

The Ministers of the King were 
varied according to the temper of 
the nation, in the early period of the 
first Revolution, but never imposed 
upon the py by a tumultuary 
rabble till after the 20th June, 1792. 
For three years, Louis XVI. exercised 
the functions of an independent so- 
vereign, yielding no doubt to the 
public voice, when strongly express- 
ed, but never bending to popular 
violence, till a few months before 
the overthrow of the throne. Where- 
as, in October, 1830, a mob of 30,000 
men, the very lowest and basest of 
the rabble, filled the Palais Royal, 
threatened the royal family, and gave 
such a shake to the throne, that theMi- 
nistry were overturned, and the hu- 
mane measures resolved on for the 
salvation of the Polignac Ministers 
abandoned. Popular violence, in the 
first instance, became omnipotent in 
threeyears, in the last in threemonths. 

The agitation of Paris, by means 
of inflammatory journals and revolu- 
tionary pamphlets, did not rise to any 
great height, in the first Revolution, 
till the winter 1791-2. It was then 
that Marat began to issue his infernal 
journal, “ L’Ami du Peuples,” that 
republican institutions became the 
open subject of encomium, and the 
leaders of the opposite faction were 
first pointed out to public vengeance. 

In 1830, this tremendous engine 
has been at work from the first day 
of the Revolution. Paris was instantly 
inundated with a deluge of pamph- 
lets, tracts, and journals, which work- 
ed incessantly upon the passions of 
the people, already violently excited 
by recent success and present dis- 
tress. We have no idea on this side of 
the Channel, of the violence, energy, 
and extent of the revolutionary press 
in Paris, or of the degree of ferment 
which it has excited in the minds of 
the lower orders. The destruction 
of the House of Peers is spoken of 
as certain: The throne only tolerated 
as the head of a republic. The most 
absurd reports are incessantly circu- 
lated in these vehicles of falsehood, 
to continue the public agitation : 
One day, that a levy of 500,000 men 
had beenordered: Another that Prus- 
sia had declared war: A third that 
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Austrian troops had crossed the fron- 


tier. This exposure of these false- 
hoods has no effect towards diminish- 
ing their frequency: In public con- 
vulsions, the craving for excitation, 
terror, and agitation is insatiable. 

The cry for blood did not com- 
mence inthe first Revolution, till after 
the imprisonment of the King; and 
the first blood shed on the scaffold, 
with the exception of the illustrious 
Marquis de Favras, was that of Louis, 
on the 21st January 1793, three years 
and a half after the beginning of the 
troubles. In 1830, the thirst for ven- 
geance manifested itself from the 
very commencement of the Revolu- 
tion: The public cry for the execu- 
tion of the Polignae Administration 
speedily became irresistible: Thou- 
sands of infuriated wretches sur- 
rounded the castle of Vincennes, 
nightly for weeks together, clamour- 
ing for the blood of their victims ; 
and the humane measures of the King, 
and the Administration, to save their 
lives, were overturned. 

The fate of these men, we fear, is 
now sealed. Public clamour, the 
voice of the mob, has pronounced 
their doom, and that without the 
least regard to the legal question on 
which their trial depends. They 
may be guilty of a capital crime, 
though it is certain that their ac- 
cusers have never yet pointed out the 
clause in any statute or law which 
embraces their case. But this is of 
little importance. The vociferous 
mob, who overturned Guizot’s ad- 
ministration, are as incapable of 
understanding the merits of their case 
on legal principles, as they are the 
policy of attempting to save them on 
philosophical. It is enough for them 
that they are aristocrats, the enemies 
of the people, the authors of the 
obnoxious ordinances, to render their 
destruction certain. 

We give no opinions at present, 
either on the legality or expedience 
of these famous ordinances. The 
first is a question of French law, on 
which we do not possess the requi- 
site information to decide: The last 
is a point hitherto involved in such 
obscurity, that no rational opinion 
can, as yet, be formed on it. The li- 
berals stigmatise them as unneces- 
sary and illegal stretches of power, 
which threw the country at once into 
a convulsion, and most justly preci- 
pitated the king ‘rom the fhrone, 
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The royalists assert that they were 
conservative measures, indispensable 
to save the country from the hor- 
rors of a Revolution: That the King 
was only the first to drop the mask, 
which both parties had long been 
wearing, and that he boldly threw 
the last die for his crown and the 
monarchy. Which of these is the 
better founded opinion, we do not 
pretend to determine: But of this 
we are well assured, that there is no 
man in existence, on this side the 
Channel, who possesses the informa- 
tion requisite to decide it correctly. 

These considerations shew how 
rash the judgment was, which was so 
generally formed in this country on 
the French Revolution; and how un- 
founded the comparison was which 
they so triumphantly drew between 
the first and the last convulsion. We 
are, as yet, in the infancy only of its 
effects, and our children will expe- 
rience its lasting consequences. The 
first Revolution, for two years und a 
half, was as much the object of the 
wishes of philanthropists, the praises 
of the enlightened, and the applause 
of the humane, as this has been: 
But this did not prevent the revo- 
lutionary fury from working inces- 
santly during that period, and at 
length hurling the rational and the 
good from the seat of government, 
and establishing the reign of Blood in 
their stead. 

Let no one imagine, that because 
there were a stock of real grievances, 
which required to be redressed in 
1789, therefore a less serious convul- 
sion to society is to be anticipated at 
this time. It is not the reality of 
grievances, so much as the temper 
with which they are viewed, which 
produces a revolution. All the evils 
which afflicted France in 1789, existed 
in still greater force in 1689, when the 
throne of Louis XIV. was the most 
— in Europe. The evils which 
afflict the most turbulent European 
state, are nothing to those which press 
upon the dynasties of the East, where 
unbroken tranquillity prevails. Ima- 
ginary grievances,—the thirst for 
power, the influence of democratic 
ambition, often produce far greater 
disturbances at one period, than the 
most dreadful political evils occasion 
at another. ‘There is no novice in 
the study of history, who is not fa- 
miliar with that truth. 

If incomparably fewer real grie- 
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vances exist in] 830 than in1789,there 
is to be found among the French 
people an hundred times more of 
the true revolutionary spirit; that 
is of the ambition to have all the 
powers of government practically vest- 
ed in the populace. 

The people were taught, by the 
Constituent Assembly, to taste the 
sweets of popular sovereignty. This 
was not a mere high sounding name, 


it brought an immediate accession of 


consequence, and a deluge of flattery, 
to the very lowest classes of the 
state. The right of voting for the na- 
tional representation was conferred 
upon every man in France who was 
worth the price of three days’ labour; 
that is, every body but paupers and 
children were admitted. The people 
elected their own magistrates, clergy, 
bishops, and intendants; the judges 
of the courts of law, the municipality 
of towns, the officers of the national 

uards, were in their nomination. 

he practical result of this was, not 
only that vast numbers of the lower 
orders rose into situations of import- 
ance and emolument, but that the 
whole of them were continually ex- 
posed to the flattery and attentions 
of the demagogues. The adulation 
lavished upon the multitude was at 
least ec al to any which is bestowed 
on an Eastern despot. “The people 
alone are virtuous, free, and incor- 
ruptible: Sovereignty resides in 
them: The majesty of the people: 
Tyrants may tremble before the new- 
ly roused voice of the multitude ;’— 
were the expressions constantly used 
by their orators, and without which 
no one had a chance of success. 
Flattery of this description is agree- 
able to all: To persons in the lower 
walks of life it is irresistible. 

Nor was this all. The lower classes 
were incessantly beset with compe- 
titions for the offices in their nomi- 
nation; generals, colonels, clergy- 
men, statesmen, judges, magistrates, 
prefects, constantly attended at their 
doors, soliciting their votes, and _ 
ing for their patronage. Hardly a 
week elapsed, without some canvass 
going forward, and the rabble being 

rought into immediate enjoyment of 
their powers of sovereignty. The 
exercise of such powers is indescrib- 
ably fascinating to the lower orders. 
Its influence may be seen in every 
city, borough, and village, where the 


utmost ambition will always be seen 
to exercise the patronage which is in 
the gift of the people. The rich ne- 
glect such canvasses; the thoughtful 
despise them ; but the vulgar catch 
at them with the utmost avidity, and 
swell up at the idea of their newly- 
acquired importance. 

This is the circumstance which 
renders the present French Revolu- 
tion so formidable, and is likely to 
stir up the spirit of Jacobinism, even 
without any serious cause of com- 
plaint. Many, no doubt, may be 
influenced by the genuine love of 
freedom; the wish to exercise their 
industry without vexatious fetters, 
and to enjoy, in security, the fruits 
of their toil. But many more are in- 
fluenced by a different motive; by 
the passion for power; the desire of 
exercising the force of sovereignty ; 
the vanity of being courted by their 
superiors, and made the object of 
flattery. Itis not surprising that the 
people should love the exercise of 
such prerogatives; but experience 
has proved that they are inconsistent 
with the well-being of the state, and 
the higher classes may rest assured, 
that, when once the lower have tasted 
their sweets, they will never cease 
longing to regain them. 

The influence of this desire may 
be distinctly perceived in the lan- 
guage which is at present held by 
the popular writers and orators at 
Paris. The maxim that all sove- 
reignty not only flows from the peo- 
ple, but is to be constantly exercised 
by them, is of new inculcated and 
embraced with the utmost avidity. 
The innumerable journals which de- 
luge the metropolis, incessantly pro- 
pagate that principle: any one which 
should oppose it would immediately 
lose its whole circulation. The peo- 
ple are now the masters, and they 
will bear no control upon their new- 
born sovereignty. 

It is to no purpose to say that the 
deputies in the Chamber are inclined 
to moderate measures, and that they 
are returned by 80,000 proprietors 
in France, who are interested in the 
preservation of order. No doubt 
they are ; and these 80,000 men may 
be relied onas likely to resist any re- 
volutionary measures. But the ques- 
tion is, Will they be able to doso? Is 
it not likely that this body of electors 
will be stigmatized as an oligarchy, 
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inclined to tyrannize over their fel- 
low-citizens, and that the tide of revo- 
lutionary fury will overthrow them, 
as it has overthrown the throne ? 

No imagination can figure the im- 
pulse which a successful revolution, 
like that in France, gives to the fac- 
tious, the turbulent, the ambitious 
among the people. Their numbers 
are quadrupled, their strength aug- 
mented tenfold by such an occur- 
rence. The friends of order, panic- 
struck and divided in opinion how 
the evil is to be resisted, become in- 
capable of any united effort, while 
their antagonists, elated by success, 
and strong in anticipation of victory, 
speedily acquire the self-confidence 
which ensures it. 

All the most fatal changes which 
took place in the first French Revo- 
lution, were the result of insurrec- 
tions of the populace against the 
Legislature. The Legislative Assem- 
bly, albeit chosen by the universal 
suffrage of the people, soon became 
so obnoxious from not going the 
utmost length of their wishes, that 
a new legislature was loudly called 
for, and the revolt of August 10, 
which brought Louis to the scaffold, 
was not less against the National 
Assembly than the throne. The ar- 
rest and condemnation of the thirty- 
one illustrious deputies of the Gi- 
ronde, on 3lst May, 1793, was occa- 
sioned by the insurrection of the 
Fauxbourgs, and the imprisonment 
of the National Assembly in the 
midst of 40,000 rebellious citizens. 
In vain the president sought to 
overawe the insurgents by the ma- 
jesty of the legislature, and set forth 
at the head of the members to force 
a passage; the stern order of Hen- 
riot, Canoniers, d vos pieces, drove 
them back in dismay, and the captive 
legislature was compelled to obey the 
mandates of the sovereign people. 

Nor is the National Guard any 
effectual security against the occur- 
rence of such disasters. Those who 
rest on this armed force as an effec- 
tual check on the madness of the 
populace, forget that the national 
guard was organized in Auguat 1789, 
and continued in full activity through 
all the subsequent changes of the 
Revolution, without being ever able to 
moderate its fury. They forget that 
the National Guard, feeble and irre- 
solute, were unable to control the 
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excesses of the populace at Ver- 
sailles on October 5, 1789; that they 
witnessed without a struggle the de- 
thronement and captivity of the king 
on August 10, 1792; that they be- 
held the legislature enthralled by an 
armed mob, and the thirty-one re- 
publican leaders of the Gironde con- 
ducted to prison and the scaffold, on 
3lst May, 1793; that they were = 
sive spectators of the murder of the 
King and Queen, of the Princess Eli- 
zabeth, and Madame Roland; that 
they crouched and trembled beneath 
the reign of terror, and saw eighty 
wretched captives daily led out to 
execution, when the beat of their ge- 
nerale could have summoned 40,000 
disciplined men to resist the mur- 
ders; that they bent beneath the 
despotic yoke of the Directory, and 
fawned under the iron sceptre of 
Napoleon. 

In truth, it is impossible to expect 
any considerable or sustained exer- 
tions from a civic force, composed 
as the National Guard of Paris atpre- 
sent is. Burghers and shopkeepers 
will turn out, and resist the multi- 
tude, so long as they retain the con- 
viction that they are supporting the 
dominant and prevailing power. But 
no sooner does public opinion or 
public terror incline to the other side 
—no sooner does the conviction gain 
ground that they are to be required 
to combat a force which is likely to 
prove victorious, than they rapidly 
melt away, and the civic force, lately 
so numerous, is reduced to a handful 
of men. 

The great body of men in all civil 
convulsionsare inclined to be passive: 
to side with the current, and range 
themselves with the party which is 
likely to prove successful in the 
strife. No reliance can be placed for 
any length of time on any thing but 
regular soldiers, during the political 
divisions which distract a country in 
civil war. Public opinion varies so 
rapidly ; the shades of difference are 
so endless, that when a crisis arrives, 
it is ten to one that the whole body 
is paralyzed and incapable of render- 
ing any effectual service to the state. 

A signal proof of the truth of these 
principles occurred in France during 
the first Revolution:—For a long 
time the National Guard, under La- 
fayette, opposed a steady front to the 
fury of the multitude; and the same 
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predictions were made which are 
now repeated as to the efficiency of 
this force in checking all the excesses 
consequent on civil dissensions. They 
even went so far, that when an insur- 
rection was attempted on occasion 
of the return of the King from Va- 
rennes, a large body, under Lafayette, 
fired on the mob in the Champ de 
Mars, and brought down 120 of the 
jacobins.on the first discharge. But 
no sooner did the danger become 
more urgent, than the inherent weak- 
ness of a volunteer force appeared. 
The tumult of June 20th, 1792, when 
a lawless rabble invaded the palace 
of the Tuileries, brought Lafayette 
from the armies on the frontier back 
to Paris: he made an energetic 
speech at the bar of the Assembly, 
and obtained from that body a decree, 
ordering the arrest of the authors of 
these disorders: he reviewed the 
National Guard, of which he had so 
long been the adored commander, 
and appointed a rendezvous at his 
hotel in the evening of the most 
trusty battalions, with the design of 
marching against the Club of the 
Jacobins, and closing that great focus 
of sedition. But scarce thirty men 
obeyed the summons ; and Lafayette, 
seeing the task hopeless, set off in the 
night for the army, and was shortly 
after denounced at the Jacobin Club, 
burnt in effigy in the Palais Royal, 
and compelled to seek safety by sur- 
rendering himself a prisoner to the 
Austrian forces. 

The National Guard have already 
evinced symptoms of the same vacil- 
lating disposition. It is understood, 
that the corps destined for the pro- 
tection of the Luxemburg, during the 
trial of Polignac, have declared 
that they are willing to go every 
length in resisting the populace, 
short of actually firing on them. In 
other words, when matters come to 
a crisis they will do nothing. 

For these reasons we regard the 
present juncture as fraught with the 
utmost peril to Franceand to Europe. 
Those who will attentively consider 
the history of the first Revolution, 
will not, we are persuaded, form an 
—o opinion. 

he supposed difference between 
the two cases vanishes when the real 


facts which have occurred, and the 
chronological order of events, are 
brought into view.—It is by con- 
founding the beginning with the 
middle of the Revolution : by suppos- 
ing that 1789 was 1793, that the gene- 
ral delusion which exists has arisen. 
We much fear, before many years, 
perhaps many months are over, the 
reality of the resemblance between 
the two convulsions, will be proved 
in characters of blood. 

No truth is so strongly impressed 
on the mind by the history of the 
French Revolution, and none is so 
little attended to by the unthinking 
part of mankind, as that the ultimate 
effect of public measures, is neither 
to be judged of by their first conse- 
quences, nor the character of their 
original promoters. The material 
thing to look to, in periodsof excite- 
ment, is not what measures are, but 
what they will ead ¢o—not their pre- 
sent effects, but the spirit they are 
likely to produce. Concessions, which 
would be safe and expedient in mo- 
ments of tranquillity, become to the 
last degree dangerous in moments 
of excitement. When the point of 
the wedge is once introduced, in 
such circumstances, popular violence 
will soon drive it home. It is to no 
purpose to say, in these moments, 
the proposed measures are in them- 
selves reasonable: they are brought 
forward by public men, who have a 
great stake in the country; reform- 
ation can never be dangerous when 
placed in such hands. ‘The regimen 
which is salutary in ordinary health, 
is fatal amidst the flames of a fever. 
“No revolution in a great state,” 
says Madame de Stael, “ can arise, 
unless it is commenced and headed by 
the higher classes. The lower seize 
possession of the current when it is 
set a-going, but they cannot put itin 
motion.’ * The French Revolution 
itself was commenced by the resist- 
ance of the nobles, magistrates, and 
parliament of France. Yet, how soon 
were its early leaders cast down and 
forgotten, in the strife ; how soon did 
the wave of popular ambition over- 
whelm its first supporters; how 
speedily did virtuous intention fall 
beneath the vigour of democratic 
audacity. These lessons are still re- 
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cent; the blood of the victims of in- 
surgent violence is yet reeking; a 
generation has not passed away since 
all was accomplished; and yet all 
is already forgotten ; measures are 
judged of by the men who propose, 
not those who are about to follow 
them; the danger of concession to 
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public excitement is overlooked, and 
the partisans of the people, like the 
courtiers of Canute the Dane, flatter 
their leaders with the vain hope, that 
they shall be able to say to the waves 
of popular ambition, “ Hitherto shalt 
thou come, and no farther; and here 
shall thy proud waves be stilled.” 





A SCENE ON THE 


1 was awakened by the low growl- 
ing, and short bark of the dog. The 
night was far spent; the tiny sparks 
of the fire-flies that were glancing in 
the door-way, began to grow pale; 
the chirping of the crickets and liz- 
ards, and the snore of the tree-toad 
waxed fainter, and the wild cry of the 
tiger-cat was no longer heard. The 
terral, or land-wind, which is usually 
strongest towards morning, moaned 
loudly on the hillside, and came 
rushing past with a melancholy sough, 
through the brushwood that sur- 
rounded the hut, shaking off the 
heavy dew from the palm and cocoa- 
nut trees, like large drops of rain. 

The hollow tap of the wood-pecker ; 
the clear flute note of the Pavo del 
monte ; the discordant shriek of the 
macaw ; the shrill chirr of the wild 
Guinea fowl; and the chattering of 
the paroquets began to be heard from 
the wood. The ill-omened gallinaso 
was sailing and circling round the 
hut, and the tall flamingo was stalk- 
ing on the shallows of the lagoon, 
the haunt of the disgusting alligator, 
that lay beneath, divided from the 
sea by a narrow mud-bank, where a 
group of pelicans, perched on the 
wreck of one of our boats, were 
— themselves before taking 
wing. In the east, the deep blue of 
the firmament, from which the lesser 
stars were fast fading, all but the 
“ Eye of Morn,” was warming into 
magnificent purple, and the amber 
rays of the yet unrisen sun were 
shooting up, streamer-like, with in- 
tervals between, through the parting 
clouds, as they broke away -with a 
passing shower, that fell like a_ veil 
of silver gauze between us and the 
first primrose-coloured streaks of a 
tropical dawn. 

“ That's a musket shot,” said the 
Lieutenant. The Indian crept on his 
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belly to the door, dropped his chin 
on the ground, and placed his open 
palms behind his ears. The distant 
wail of a bugle was heard, thén three 
or four dropping shots again, in rapid 
succession. Mr Splinter stooped to 

o forth, but the Indian caught him 

y the leg, uttering the single word 
“ Espanoles.” 

On the instant, a young Indian 
woman, with a shrieking infant in 
her arms, rushed to the door. There 
was a blue gunshot wound in her 
neck, from which two or three large 
black clotting gouts of blood were 
trickling. Her long black hair was 
streaming in coarse braids, and her 
features were pinched and sharp- 
ened, as if in the agony of death. She 
glanced wildly behind, and gasped 
out “ Escapa, Oreeque, escapa, para 
mi soi, muerto ya.’ Another shot, 
and the miserable creature convul- 
sively clasped her child, whose small 
shrill ery I often fancy I hear to this 
hour, blending with its mother’s 
death-shriek, and, falling backwards, 
rolled over the brow of the hill out 
of sight. The ball had pierced the 
heart of the parent through the body 
of her offspring. By this time a party 
of Spanish soldiers had surrounded 
the hut, one of whom kneeling before 
the low door, pointed his musket 
into it. The Indian, who had seen 
his wife and child thus cruelly shot 
down before his face, now fired his 
rifle, and the man fell dead. “ Siga 
mi Querida Bondia—maldito.” Then 
springing to his feet, and stretching 
himself to his full height, with his 
arms extended towards heaven, while 
astrong shiver shook him like anague 
fit, he yelled forth the last words he 
ever uttered, “ Venga la suerte, ya 
soi listo,” and resumed his squatting 
position on the ground. Half a dozen 
musket balls were now fired at ran- 
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dom through the wattles, while the 
Lieutenant, who spoke Spanish well, 
sung out lustily, that we were Eng- 
lish officers who had been ship- 
wrecked. “ Mentira,’ growled the 
officer of the party, “ Piratas son 
ustedes.” “ Pirates leagued with In- 
dian bravoes ; fire the hut, soldiers, 
and burn the scoundrels!” There 

88 NG time to be lost; Mr Splinter 
made a vigorous attempt to get out, 
in which I seconded him, with all the 
strength that remained to me, but 
they beat us back again with the buts 
of their muskets. 

Whére are your commissions, your 
uniforms, if you be British officers ?” 
—We had neither, and our fate ap- 
peared inevitable. 

The doorway was filled with brush- 


* wood, fire was set to the hut, and we 


heard the crackling of the palm thatch, 
while thick stifling wreaths of white 
smoke burst in upon us through the 
roof. 

“ Lend a hand, Tom, now or never, 
and kick up the dark man there,” 
but he sat still as a statue. We laid 
our shoulders to the end wall, and 
heaved at it with all our might; 
when we were nearly at the last gasp 
it gave way, and we rushed headlong 
into the middle of the party, followed 
by Sneezer with his shaggy coat, that 
was full of clots of tar blazing like a 
torch. He unceremoniously seized 
“ par le queue,” the soldier who had 
throttled me, setting fire to the skirts 
of his coat, and blowing up his car- 
touch box. I believe, under Provi- 
dence, that the ludicrousness of this 
attack saved us from being bayon- 
etted on the spot. It gave time for 
Mr Splinter to recover his breath, 
when, being a powerful man, he 
shook off the two soldiers who had 
seized him, and dashed into the burn- 
ing hut again. I thought he was mad, 
especially when I saw him return 
with his clothes and hair on fire, 
dragging out the body of the captain. 
He unfolded the sail it was wrapped 
in, and pointing to the remains of the 
naval uniform in which the mutilated 
and putrifying corpse was dressed, 
he said sternly to the officer,—* We 
are in your power, and you may 
murder us if you will; but that was 
my captain four days ago, and you 
see, he at least was a British officer 
—satisfy ——, The person he 
addressed, a handsome young Spa- 
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niard, with a clear olive complexion, 
oval face, small brown mustachios, 
and large black eyes, shuddered at 
the horrible _— but did as he 
was requested. 

When he saw the crown and 
anchor, and his Majesty’s cipher on 
the appointments of the dead offices; 


1 . . 
~ue became convinced of our quality, 


and changed his tone—* Es verdad, 
son de la marina Englesa ;” “ But, 
gentlemen, were there not three 
ersons in the hut?’ There were 
indeed—the flames had consumed 
the dry roof and walls with incre- 
dible rapidity, and by this time they 
had fallen in, but Oreeque was no 
where to be seen. I thought I saw 
something move in the midst of the 
fire, but it might have been fancy. 
Again the white ashes heaved, and 
a half-consumed hand and arm were 
thrust through the smouldering mass, 
then a human head, with the scal 
burnt from the skull, and the flesh 
from the chaps and cheek-bones ; the 
trunk next appeared, the bleeding 
ribs laid bare, and the miserable In- 
dian, with his limbs like scorched 
rafters, stood upright before us, like 
a demon in the midst of the fire. He 
made no attempt to escape, but reel- 
ing to and fro like a drunken man, 
fell headlong, raising clouds of smoke 
and a shower of sparks in his fall. 
Alas! poor Oreeque, the newly risen 
sun was now shining on your ashes, 
and on the dead bodies of the ill- 
starred Bondia and her child, whose 
bones, ere his setting, the birds of the 
air, and beasts of the forest, will 
leave as white and fleshless as your 
own. The officer, who belonged to 
the army investing Carthagena, now 
treated us with great civility; he 
heard our story, and desired his men 
to assist us in burying the remains of 
our late commander. | 
We remained all day on the same 
yart of the coast, but towards even- 
ing the party fell back on the outpost 
to which they belonged—after tra- 
velling an hour or so we emerged 
from a dry river course, in which the 
night had overtaken us, and came 
suddenly on a small plateau, where 
the post was established on the pro- 
montory of “ Punto Canoa.” There 
may be braver soldiers at a charge, 
but none more picturesque in a 
bivouac thamethe Spanish. A gigantic 
wild cottom-tree, to which our largest 
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English oaks were but as dwarfs, 
rose on one side, and overshadowed 
the whole level space. The bright 
beams of the full moon glanced 
among the topmost leaves, and tipped 
the higher branches with silver, con- 
trasting strangely with the scene 
below, where a large watch-fire cast 
a strong red glare on the surround- 
ing objects, throwing up dense vo- 
lumes of smoke, which eddied in dun 
wreaths amongst the foliage, and 
hung in the still night air like a 
canopy, leaving the space beneath 
comparatively clear. 

A temporary guard-house, with a 
rude verandah of bamboos and palm 
leaves, had been built between two 
of the immense spurs of the mighty 
tree, that shot out many yards from 
the parent stem like wooden but- 
tresses, whilst overhead there was a 
sort of stage made of planks laid 
across the lower boughs, supportin 
a quantity of provisions covered with 
tarpaulins. The sentries in the back 
ground with their glancing arms, were 
seen pacing on their watch; some 
of the guard were asleep on wooden 
benches, and on the platform amongst 
the branches, where a little baboon- 
looking old man, in the dress of a 
drummer, had perched himself, and 
sat playing a Biscayan air on a sort 
of bagpipe; others were gathered 
round the fire cooking their food, or 
cleaning their arms. 

It shone brightly on the long line 
of Spanish transports that were 
moored below, stem on to the beach, 
and on the white sails of the armed 
craft that were still hovering under 
weigh in the offing, which, as the 
night wore on, stole in, one after 
another, like phantoms of the ocean, 
and letting go their anchors with a 
splash, and a hollow rattle of the 
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cable, remained still and silent as the 
rest. 

Farther off, it fell in a crimson 
stream on the surface of the sheltered 
bay, struggling with the light of the 
gentle moon, and tinging with blood 
the small waves that twinkled in her 
silver wake, across which a guard 
boat would now and then plide, like 
a fairy thing, the arms of the men 
flashing back the red light. 

Beyond the influence of the hot 
smoky glare, the glorious planet re- 
assumed her sway in the midst of her 
attendant stars, and the relieved eye 
wandered forth into the lovely night, 
where the noiseless sheet a pond 
was glancing, and ever and anon 
lighting up for an instant some fan- 
tastic shape in the fleecy clouds, like 
prodigies forerunning the destrucs* 
tion of the stronghold over which 
they impended; while beneath, the 
lofty ridge of the convent-crowned 
Popa, the citadel of San Felipé brist- 
ling with cannon, the white batteries 
and many towers of the fated city of 
Carthagena, and the Spanish block- 
ading squadron at anchor before it, 
slept in the moonlight. 

We were civilly received by the 
captain, who apologized for the dis- 
comfort under which we must pass 
the night. He gave us the best he 
had, and that was bad enough, both 
of food and wine, before shewing us 
into the hut, where we found a rough 
deal coffin lying on the very bench 
that was to be our bed. This he 
ordered away with all the coolness 
in the world. “ It was only one of 
his people who had died that morn- 
ing of vomito, or yellow fever.” 
“ Comfortable country this,” quoth 
Splinter, “and a pleasant morning 
we have had of it, Tom a 
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Military Events of the late French Revolution; or, An Account of the Con- 


duct of the Royal Guard on that occasion. 


By a Staff-Officer of the 


Guards. Translated from the French. 
The French Revolution of 1830; The Events which produced it, and the 


Scenes by which it was accompanied. 


TuEsE two publications reached 
us nearly at the same time. The one 
is a brief pamphlet, the other a bulky 
volume; and if merit, or even im- 
portance, were to be judged by size, 
we should certainly be inclined to 
notice Mr Turnbull’s production first. 
But not being at all of the opinion of 
that learned Dutchman, who obser- 
ved, 

‘“« My broder be de great poet, 

Who all de vorld must please ; 

For he have vrite von book 

As big as all dis cheese,” 


—We quote from memory—we shall 
begin with the pamphlet, which is 
decidedly the most interesting docu- 
ment that has hitherto been published 
upon those celebrated THREE Days, 
which overturned a throne, and 
changed a dynasty. 

Before proceeding to our task, let 
us still make one or two observations. 
First, it may be necessary to state, 
that we know nothing of either of the 
authors under our review. We sit 
down impartially to consider both. 
We have no predisposition to exalt 
the Staff-Officer above Mr Turnbull, 
or to raise Mr Turnbull at the ex- 
pense of the Staff-Officer; and, in 
every respect, we are perfectly un- 
prejudiced towards et an of them. 
One feeling we do certainly enter- 
tain on the subject of their writing. 
We have heard, for the last three 
months, an immense deal of disgust- 
ing bombast on the late French Re- 
volution, till our very stomachs turn 
at the reiteration of the words hero- 
ism, enthusiasm, patriotism, from the 
burlesque absurdities to which those 
noble names have been applied ; 
and we certainly shall feel and ex- 
press unqualified disgust wherever 
we meet with that turgid exaggera- 
tion which caricatures great actions 
by vain hyperbole. 

Amongst the multitude of publi- 
cations to which the late Revolu- 
tion in France has given rise, there 
have been two great wants, which 
every one who wished to form for 


By D. Turnbull, Esq. 


himself a sane judgment of that ex- 
traordinary event, must have felt and 
lamented. The first of these wanta 
has been, a statement of the party 
who succumbed in the struggle. On 
this point we have hitherto had no 
light. The motives on which the 
King and his Ministers acted, have 
been surmised ; but, of the actual 
current of events—of those move- 
ments and actions, which are always 
so disfigured by party prejudice, and 
in regard to which no just conclu- 
sion can be drawn, without exami- 
ning and comparing the accounts on 
both sides—of these, we know no- 
thing but from the faction which has 
triumphed. The second great want, 
has been any publication on the sub- 
ject, giving acalm unexaggerated his- 
tory of facts, without any touch of 
that caricatured excitement of feel- 
ing which the French so often mis- 
take for enthusiasm, or of that bom- 
bast of language which they fancy 
the sublime. We have seen nothing 
before the publication of the pam- 
phlet under our notice, but partial 
statements, exaggerated by all the 
gasconade of highly stimulated va- 
pity. 

“The Account of a Staff-Officer 
of the Guards,” in a great degree re- 
medies both these defects in the his- 
tory of the Revolution. The style is 
clear, unaffected, dignified ; enough 
of the Frenchman and of the parti- 
sa appears to leave on the mind of 
the reader the strongest moral con- 
viction of its authenticity ; while 
wounded pride, and national vanity, 
and some degree of generous indig- 
nation, are all tempered by a high 
tone of gentlemanly feeling. The 
matter is as valuable as the manner 
is agreeable and convincing. A clear 
brief statement is given of all the 
movements of the royal troops op- 
ee to the Parisian mob. The re- 


utation of innumerable errors is 
thus obtained, and half the tumid 
pretensions of the victors are put 
down by the plain tale of a hundred 


pages, 


We must, however, enter 
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more into detail, without at all wish- 
ing to steal the pith and marrow of 
a pamphlet, which ought to form 
part of the library of every one who 
wishes to know and preserve the 
history of the time in which he lives. 

The pamphlet opens with the mo- 
tives which induce the author to 
publish an account of the conduct of 
the Royal Guard during the Revolu- 
tion; the origin of which motives is 
to be found in the ungenerous ca- 
lumnies with which this corps had 
been assailed for keeping their oath, 
and doing their duty. The author 
proceeds to point out, that the French 
army, like the army of every other 
nation, is subject to a peculiar code 
of laws; and he then states the oath 
taken by every military man, in the 
following words : 


“I swear to be faithful to the King, to 
obey my superior officers under his autho- 
rity, and never to abandon my colours !” 


It is too certainly a fact, that by 
the multitude of revolutions and 
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changes, which, within the last thirty 
years, have taken place in France, 
that sacred thing, an oath, sanctified 
as it ought to be, both by religion 
and honour, has unfortunately be- 
come cheap and almost valueless in 
that country. What king, what go- 
vernment, what people, can depend 
upon vows that have been broken 
thirteen times ; and the whole world, 
when it hears the French nation take 
its new oath to its new king, may be 
inclined to exclaim with Talleyrand, 
“ Pray God it be the last!” However 
that may be, honour be to those who 
have kept their oaths. There cer- 
tainly may be occasions on which 
two duties contend, and then the 
highest, to the best of our judgment, 
must be preferred; but the French 
guards had but one course to follow 
with honour, and they followed it. 

A statement of the effective force 
in Paris, which could be brought to 
act against any tumultuous assem- 
blage, comes next, by which we find 
that, 


“ On the 25th of July, 1830, the garrison of Paris was composed as follows: — 


“ Guarps. Men. 

Infantry, three regs. 1st, 3d, and 7th Swiss . ° 8 Batt. 8800 

Cavalry, two regs. Lancers and Cuirassiers . ° 8 Squad. 800 

Artillery, 8 guns, 4 howitzers ° . . . ° ‘ 150 
Line. 

11 Batt. 4400 


Sth, 50th, and 53d Regs. and 15th Lt. Inf. . ° 


Fusiliers Sédentaires P ‘ 
Tue GEenpARMERIE. 


Infantry ° . . ° ° 


Cavalry ° . . : 


‘* But in order to arrive at the exact number of troops who were able to take any 


. « 11 Comp. 1100 
. o . — . 700 





11,550 


Total effective e 


part the events of July, we must deduct from 


- . « that total effective of 


11,550 


The four Regiments of the Line, who, by the attitude which 
they took so early as the 27th, separated themselves from 


the Guards 


4400 





The Fusiliers Sédentaires, who surrendered their arms to the 
people on the very first demand . ° ° . . 
The usual parties supplied by the Guards for the daily service 
of the posts in Paris, and at St Cloud, &. . ° ° 
Similar parties furnished as usual by the Gendarmerie, and 
which suffered the same fate as those furnished by the 
Guards, namely, being seized and disarmed in detail on their 

several posts 2 . . e . . - . 


1100 
1300 


550 
— 7350 
Remain effective and dispesable on the morning of the 28th 

July, Infantry, Cavalry, and Artillery . . . . 4200 


This is, perhaps, the most extra- at the moment when the council of 
Charles X. contemplated the annihi- 
lation of that anarchial and reyolu- 


ordinary fact which has yet appear- 
ed in regard to the Revolution, that, 
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tionary spirit which had shewn itself 
for nearly two years, by a great and 
unprecedented exertion of the royal 
authority, there shouldnot have been 
at hand to support its measures, 
above six thousand troops in whom 
any reliance could be placed. 

the annals of political infatua- 
tion—too extensive a page in the 
book of history—no parallel folly can 
be found. One conclusion may, how- 
ever, be fairly drawn from this fact, 
namely, that both the King and his 
ministers firmly believed that the 
ordonnances which were issued on 
the 25th of July were just and rea- 
sonable. Had they looked upon those 
ordonnances as that gross violation 
oflaw which they undoubtedly were, 
some force would have been pre- 
pared to maintain them : but no force 
was provided, and that this negli- 
gence was the effect of a feeling of 
security, rather than any difficulty 
in procuring steady and loyal troops, 
is evinced by the statement, that, at a 
week’s notice, the guards and house- 
hold troops who remained firm to the 
last, might have been increased in 
number to nearly twenty thousand 
effective men, by calling in the de- 
tachments stationed at Caen, Rouen, 
Campéigne, Fontainbleau, and other 
places not far from Paris. As another 
proof of the confidence of the mini- 
sters, the pamphlet states, that 


“ On that day (the 26th) mobs collect- 
ed in various parts of the town. The 
windows of the Minister of Finance, and 
of M. de Polignac on the Boulevard, 
were broken ; but still no precaution on 
the part of the police—no measure what- 
ever taken by the military authorities :— 
and such was the blind security in which 
the Government seemed plunged, that 
the officers who asked as usual temporary 
leaves of absence, obtained them without 
demur.” 


In this state of self-confident secu- 
rity was the French Government 
when the tumultuous assemblages 
and vehement harangues of the morn- 
ing of the 27th gave notice, that the 
people, in whose minds the seeds of 


revolution had for months been 
sown by the inflammatory addresses 
of the periodical press, were prepa- 
ring to take advantage of the mo- 
narch’s imprudence, and to make it a 
pretext for instantly accomplishing 
the work that had been long medita- 
ted.* The king, by the ordonnances 
he issued, strove to defend his crown 
against this long meditated Revolu- 
tion, but by the illegality of his mea- 
sures he afforded the pretext, and by 
the absence of preparation afforded 
the means, of carrying the purpose 
of the people into execution. 

On the evening of the 27th this 
purpose became no longer a matter 
of doubt; and the Officer of the 
Guards goes on to detail the real 
events of the tumult which occurred 
on that day. The actors in that 
tumult were supplied from the low- 
est dregs of the Parisian population ; 
but it was easy to see, by the im- 
mense number of discharged work- 
men, that this was only a screen be- 
hind which more powerful engines 
were in preparation, and that short- 
ly the operations of the Revolution 
would be openly conducted by those 
who had been long labouring for it. 

No event of any great import is 
noted during the course of that day, 
except the active commencement of 
hostilities between the people and 
the royal troops. On this subject, 
the writer affirms, that after repeated 
attacks on the part of the people, the 

i . . . . 
guards fired twice in the air before 
they proceeded to retaliate upon the 
multitude the violence to which they 
had themselves so long submitted. 
Enough surely had taken place be- 
fore the close of that momentous 
day, to warn the members of the 
ary wonpae of the popular feeling. 

ad they possessed eyes they must 
have seen, had they had ears they 
must have heard, the awful signs of 
a roused-up nation. Then was the 
moment to concede if they found 
that they had mistaken the feelings 
of their country,—if they found that 
they had neither justice nor power 
to *support them ;—then was the 





* Such is the admissjon made by M. Guizot in his speech to the Chamber of 
Deputies, 25th November. “ The movement,” he says, “‘ was spontaneous, univer- 
sal, national ; when once it broke out, not an arm, not even a voice, was raised against 
it. The reason is, that it had long been maturing.” Again,—“ efore having even 
been accomplished. by deed, it existed already in the minds of men” 
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moment to have used every exertion, 
and to have prepared every means, 
if they felt that right and strength 
were on their side ;—then was the 
moment to have displayed their 
whole force, their whole activity, 
their whole wisdom, to guard against 
the possibility of reverse, and to 
render the struggle as short as mercy 
could desire. Teetsed of such pre- 
caution, whatis the picture presented 
to us by an eye-witness and a prin- 
cipal actor in the scenes he describes ? 


‘¢ Almost the whole strength of the 
garrison had been already employed, and 
it was evident it would have to face next 
day an increased force of from 60,000 to 
80,000 men, of which a great portion 
would be armed. There were known to 
exist in Paris 40,000 equipments of the 
old National Guard; the attempts on the 
gunsmiths’ shops had not altogether fail- 
ed; at daybreak they might be expected 
to be renewed, and the several guard- 
houses scattered through the town, which 
could offer no resistance, would of course 
afford a considerable number of muskets ; 
the Arsenal was well supplied both with 
arms and ammunition. The powder- 
magazine of Deux- Moulins was unguard- 
ed. All these points ought to have been 
considered and provided for. This night 
offered leisure to arrange, and opportu- 
nity to execute, all necessary precautions ; 
—the circumstances were urgent,—the 
danger obvious and imminent, yet no- 
THING AT ALL was pone. All that I 
have just stated was represented to the 
proper authorities, but nothing was at- 
tended to; blindness, folly, and fatality, 
were triumphant. 

“ At eleven o’clock the troops were 
ordered to return to their respective quar- 
ters; the streets through which they had 
to pass were dark and silent ; the capital 
looked, as it were, motionless. ‘ The 
voice of the great city was still.’ It was, 
they now tell us, this very silence and 
apparent tranquillity that contributed to 
strengthen the fancied security of M. de 
Polignac—a security in which Marshal 
Marmont, it would seem, at least parti- 
cipated.” 


We must now proceed to the mili- 
tary operations of the 28th, when 
Paris was declared ina state of siege, 
and Marmont, Duke of Ragusa, took 
the command of the royal forces. 
Be it remarked, that after clearing 
the streets the night before, the 
troops had been marched back to 
their barracks, where they remained 
without orders till eight o’clock the 
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next morning. During this time the 
whole of the town remained un- 
guarded; and long before eight the 
people were in arms, the detached 
guard-houses, the arsenal, and the 
powder magazine, were attacked and 
taken, and the Hotel de Ville was in 
the hands of the populace ere a single 
battalion had quitted its barracks. 
When at length the troops were 
assembled on the Place du Carousel, 
where Marmont had established his 
head-quarters, that officer proceeded 
to act upon a plan which might have 
been very successful had he pos- 
sessed a force of fifty—thirty—nay, 
twenty thousand men; but which 
naturally proved abortive when at- 
tempted by an army not exceedi 
eleven thousand in number, of whick 
only six thousand could be depended 
upon. The author before us takes 
the following review of the Duke of 
Ragusa’s scheme. His surmises are 
evidently very near the truth, and the 
deductions from them are beyond 
doubt correct. 


‘“* Marmont’s design appears to have 
been to occupy in force the Champs Ely- 
sées—the Tuileries—the Ecole Militaire 
—the Panthéon—the Palais de Justice— 
the Hotel de Ville—and the interior Bou- 
levards, the occupation of which would 
cover several empty barracks. The de- 
fence of the Palais Royal, confided to a 
battalion of Guards, was connected on 
one side with that of the Bank, in which 
100 men were posted ; and, on the other, 
was to keep up a communication with 
the Louvre by the Rue du Coq, and other 
streets in that direction. But from some 
movements, which shall be stated pre- 
sently, it appeared that the Marshal wish- 
ed also to keep open the great perpendicu- 
lar communications which cross Paris 
from the Port St Denis to the Panthéon, 
through the streets of St Denis and St 
Jaques; and from the Tuileries to the 
Boulevard, through the Rue de Riche- 
lieu: as well as two interior lines parallel 
to the river through the Rue St Honoré, 
and the Marché des Innoecens ; and along 
the Quays and Places du Chatelet and 


de Gréve, tothe Place St Antoine, at the 


extreme east of the town. 

“ But the troops at his disposal did not, 
either in number or spirit, suffice for the 
execution of such a plan. The delay 
which prevented the ]5th light infantry 
occupying the Place de Gréve wholly dis- 
arranged it ; and, to confess the truth, the 
attitude and spirit of the regiments of the 
Line were alone sufficient to defeat that, 
or even a better digested arrangement. 
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We shall soon see that the neutrality of 
the Line was not only the real cause of 
the final result of the contest, but that it 
was the special occasion of the terrible 
struggle which took place on the 28th at 
the Hotel de Ville, and on other points. It 
left the Guards isolated and unsupported, 
and with no alternative but to fight, as it 
were, a fatal duel with the people to ex- 
tricate themselves from the position in 
which they were placed, and to fight un- 
der the dispiriting conviction that the 
defence or abandonment of the positions 
were alike destitute of any real military 
advantage.” 


Finding that the 15th regiment of 
the line, which had been ordered to 
occupy the Place de Gréve and the 
Hotel de Ville, had not accomplished 
that object, and shewed no inclina- 
tion to attempt it, Marmont com- 
manded four separate detachments 
to march in different directions 
through the city, thus involving his 
troops in the most intricate parts of 
the town, without the possibility of 
mutual co-operation or support. We 
shall, however, only follow one of 
these detachments which marched 
upon the Hotel de Ville, and which it 
is now beyond doubt, the Staff-Offi- 
cer, whose work is before us, accom- 
panied on its painful and dangerous 
enterprise. It proceeded from the 
Place du Carousel to the Pont Neuf, 
where it met with the 15th of the 
line, which afterwards refused to act, 
and which, even then, seems to have 
hesitated to do its duty. One of the 
battalions, however, was here joined 
to the guards, and the rest were sta- 
tioned to support the force which 
was marching on the Place de Gréve. 
The detachment then crossed the 
Pont Neuf, and advancing by the 
Marché aux Fleurs, prepared to re- 

the river by the Pont Notre 

e, making ademonstration, how- 

ever, on the Suspension-bridge, to 

deceive the insurgents in the Place 

de Gréve. The attack and taking of 

the Place de Gréve is then described 
as follows: 

“ While these arrangements were ma- 
king, the mobs, which had since the morn- 
ing been collecting in the Place de Gréve 
and all the neighbourhood, advanced, in 
something like order, to occupy the Pont 
Notre Dame, and they, perhaps, also 
hoped to reach the Pont au Change and 
the Palais de Justice. ‘They came down 


the Rue des Arcis, which leads to the 
north end of Pont Notre Dame, with 
drums in front, and headed by a few in- 
dividuals who appeared to be their leaders, 
The two guns of the column of Guards, 
which had been halted at the end of the 
bridge next the Marché aux Fleurs, were 
now advanced to the centre of the bridge. 
At this moment a field-officer* of the 
Guards advanced across the bridge to meet 
the insurgents; he pointed out to the 
leaders the position of the guns, and ex- 
plained that they were marching to cer- 
tain destruction, and he conjured them, in 
the name of humanity, to retire. The 
drums ceased to beat, and the crowd with- 
drew to the left and right, but they fired 
some shots, one of which killed an adju- 
tant who had accompanied the field-offi- 
cer. It was then that the guns fired 
one shot each, and the Quays de Gesvres 
and Pelletier, at the north end of the 
bridge, were occupied by the Guards. The 
people skirmished a little from the win- 
dows of the Rue des Arcis, and the cor- 
ner of the Rue de la Tannerie. 

** The detachment which crossed by the 
Suspension-bridge ought not to have come 
beyond the arch which supports that 
bridge till the other party, crossing the 
Pont Notre Dame, had reached the Place 
by the Quay Pelletier ; but the impetuo- 
sity of the commanding officer hastened 
this movement, and, for a short time, ex- 
posed his detachment to the whole fire of 
the Place, and the windows of the sur- 
rounding houses. At length, however, 
the Pluce was taken, and the people in 
the houses remained quiet. A firing was 
still kept up from the angles of the Rue 
du Mouton, which enters the Place from 
the northward, and in which there wasa 
barricade, which, however, the troops 
carried. The guns were placed in battery 
on the Place, and pointed towards the 
Quay de la Cité, and the entrance of the 
Pont de la Cité, which leads over into 
the Rue St Louis de Isle. It was, in- 
deed, all that could be done with them, 
for the height of the parapet wall of the 
Quay prevented their being directed to 
any other point. I must here observe, 
once for all, that the eight guns, which 
were distributed, two and two, to the sc- 
veral columns, were nowhere of much use, 
and were everywhere a considerable em- 
barrassment. We have heard a great deal 
of the grape and canister shot (mitraillr) 
supposed to have mowed down so many 
thousand insurgents ; but I repeat, with 
afull certainty of the truth of my assertion, 
that there were but four rounds of that 
kind of shot.” 





* The author of the pamphlet, it is generally believed, 
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After several hours of severe fight- 
ing, being attacked in their position 
by the continual efforts of the people, 
the Commandant of the Guards de- 
termined to retire into the Hotel de 
Ville, and limit his eperations to the 
defence of that place. We must again 
give his own words :— 


““Having determined to occupy the 
Hotel de Ville, it became necessary to 
abandon the Place and its outposts, and 
limit the defence to the Hotel itself. This 
edifice covers an island, if I may so call it, 
formed by the streets of La Tisseranderie— 
Monceaux-St-Gervais, and La Martel- 
lerie. The troops caused all the apart- 
ments to be opened which had windows 
on the Place and surrounding streets, and 
they were occupied by sharpshooters of 
the Guards. They obtained cartridges from 
the regiment of the Line; and, when all 
was ready, the Swiss and grenadiers of 
the Guards were withdrawn from the 
Place. ‘he barricade at the Rue du 
Mouton was confided to the light infantry 
of the Guards. This movement was mis- 
taken by the insurgents fora retreat, and 
they followed it up with another general 
attack ; but the fire from the windows of 
the building—now for the first time used 
for this purpose—defeated this attempt ; 
and even the purlieus in the back streets, 
in which the insurgents had been safe all 
day, became now, by the fire from the 
apartments, wholly untenable; and the 
Parisians suffered considerably. Towards 
night, a non-commissioned officer, in dis- 
guise, arrived to announce that the second 
column from the Porte St Antoine would 
not come to the Place de Gréve—this was 
already known by means of the detach- 
ment of Cuirassiers—and_ that the troops 
in the Hotel de Ville were to make their 
retreat to the Tuileries how they could. 

“ There was now nothing to be done 
but to execute this retreat in good order, 
which, however, was only rendered diffi- 
cult by the number of wounded, to the 
amount of between fifty and sixty, whom 
they would not abandon, and by the guns, 
which they would have to get over the 
barricades ; this last obstacle, however, 
the excellence and movability of the newly- 
constructed carriages rendered compara- 
tively light. The wounded were the real 
embarrassment : but their comrades un- 
dertook to carry them. There was now 
only to fix the hour, and the line of the 
retreat. The best line seemed to be that 
by which they had come. The Quay aux 

Fleurs is very wide. The Quay del’Hor- 
loge is sheltered, during the greater part 
of its length, by the buildings of the Palais 
de Justice and the Conciergerie ; and the 
houses are but thinly inhabited. 
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“ It is kuown that the Parisians never 
disarrange themselves as to hours. They 
had fought wellall day ; at eleven o’clock 
the moon would be down; the lamps were 
broken. People do not willingly remain 
chatting in the dark when they have deeds 
of prowess to tell to admiring hearers at 
home; it was therefore concluded that 
the way would be clear at midnight, and 
that hour was finally fixed on.” 


We have heard so much of the 
heroism of the people of Paris, of the 
feats that they performed, and the 
mighty things which they accomplish- 
ed, that we were inclined to imagine, 
on the first view, that some two or 
three thousand citizens had defeated 
an immensely superior force of re- 
gular troops ; instead of two hundred 
thousand armed men, with the ad- 
vantage of houses which were for- 
tresses, and streets which were de- 
files, having maintained their city 
against six thousand brave, but ill- 
commanded and unwilling, soldiers. 
It may be as well to hear the estimate 
which one of their countrymen, 
whose national prejudices are balan- 
ced in some degree by his esprit de 
corps, forms of the efforts of the 
Parisians :— 

“As to the energy displayed by the 
people, it is undeniable: every account 
from individual officers, and every official 
report, concur in establishing the fact. 
But truth must, on the other hand, be also 
told: for instance, the kind of attack and 
defence which was most effective in the 
hands of the Parisians, was that which 
was attended with the least danger ;—I 
mean—zar from the windows. All the 
barricades, about which we have heard 
so much, were cleared by the troops. The 
open attacks made by the people in mass, 
could only be mere failures—an idle waste 
of life. At the Hotel de Ville, where 
they made simultaneous efforts on every 
side, and where fresh assailants were ready 
to relieve those that were either wounded 
or wearied, they made no impression ; for 
it is now indisputable, that this edifice 


was not, during the whole of the 28th,’ 


retaken by the people; and after it was 
evacuated at midnight by the Guards, it 
remained unoccupied and deserted till the 
morning of the 29th. It must be admit- 
ted, however, that in the efforts which 
were made to retake it, we recognise the 
military instinct and courage of the bra- 
vest nation in the world.” 


Amongst the mistakes and follies 
of that ever memorable week, which 
are recorded with truth, nature, 
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brevity, and force, in the pamphlet 
before us, we shall only select one 
more example ; and that less from its 
interest, however great that may be, 
than as the well-substantiated ac- 
count of an event which has been 
invested with a thousand false and 
ridiculous forms. We allude to the 
taking of the Louvre, which is thus 
described by the Officer of the French 
guards. 

“ The Marshal, as we have just stated, 
had sent for one of the two battalions of 
Swiss which happened to be under the 
orders of the same officer who had so 
strangely lost his way in proceeding to the 
Marché des Innocens, the day before. 
This officer, on this requisition, determi- 
ned to send to the Marshal precisely rua 
onE of his two battalions which defended 
the whole position, namely, that which 
occupied the colonnade and galleries of 
the Louvre, all the interior communica- 
tions of which had been opened for that 
purpose. With the other battalion he re- 
mained quietly in the interior court below. 

* When the Parisians observed that the 
firing from the colonnade and windows of 
the Louvre had ceased, whether it was 
that the proposition for the suspension of 
arms had not reached them, (which I 
believe, though I cannot assert it,) or 
whether they thought the opportunity of 
breaking the truce too advantageous to be 
lost, they approached the edifice, and, 
finding no opposition, got into the garden 
called de l’Infante, which is in front of 
the Louvre; finding still no opposition, 
they got in at the lower windows and 
glass doors, and took possession of the 
whole interior of the edifice. They first 
occupied the windows which looked into 
the inner court, and fired on the battalion 
below. Others ran along the great picture 
gallery, filling every window, and firing 
on the troops in the Place du Carousel. 

“ The recent news of the desertion of 
the line, and this sudden appearance of 
the insurgents over their heads along the 
whole of that vast line, and, perhaps, also, 
some recollections of the 10h August, 
disordered the imaginations of the Swiss. 
Having attempted in vain to recall the 
Parisians to the armistice, they left the 
Louvre, and left it with precipitation and 
in disorder. When they arrived at the 
Carousel, they found there their third 
battalion, in presence of the Parisians, 
who were posted all around, but observing’, 
on both sides, the suspension of arms. The 
retreating battalion was hotly pursued by 
the fire of the Parisians; and, at this 
moment, those who occupied the windows 
of the picture gallery opened their fire on 
the Swiss, and, above all, on the two 


squadrons of Lancers, which were, as I 
have before described, cooped up in the 
railed enclosure of the Tuileries. This 
example instigated the Parisians, on the 
other side, to break the armistice, and they 
also recommenced firing on the whole body 
of troops in the Carousel.” 


The retreat of the royal forces— 
the operations at St Cloud, Versail- 
les, and other places, are related with 
that clearness, vigour, and detail, 
which nothing but personal know- 
ledge can give. The ridiculous bra- 
vades of the Parisians at Rambouil- 
let, are treated with the calm con- 
tempt they deserve; and the final 
separation of the royal family from 
their faithful guards, is painted with 
the beautiful simplicity of nature and 
true feeling. Asa last quotation from 
this most interesting work, we can- 
not refrain from selecting this speci- 
men :— 


** At ten o’clock, Charles X. quitted the 
chateau of M. de Noailles. The Guards 
were under arms, and formed in order of 
battle along the sides of the road, to pay 
the last honours to that unhappy family, 
in whose service they had been for sixteen 
years. 

“ This last farewell of soldiers, who 
could not repress their tears, is probably 
the most sincere homage that those princes 
have ever received. Although they might 
have committed some faults, misfortunes 
so great and unexpected could not but 
meet with sympathy, especially in a coun- 
try whose love for its kings had so long 
been a kind of passion, and even in our 
own days had burst forth with transports 
almost unanimous. 

“The Duchesse de Berri, having in her 
carriage Madame de Gontaut and her 
children, preceded the Dauphine, whom 
her husband escorted on horseback. 

‘* Charles X. came next, followed by 
the Commissioners of the Government ; 
and afterwards, some carriages of the suite, 
and some baggage-carts. ‘lhe arms on 
the carriages had been defaced, even on 
that of the King. 

“ The Duke of Ragusa was by the door 
of the King’s carriage, the Body-Guard, 
and the dragoons of the Guard, who went 
as far as Dreux, preceded and followed 
this melancholy train, which passed very 
slowly in front of the ranks. The Prin- 
cesses, in tears, bade farewell to the officers 
and soldiers. ‘The Dauphine said to 
several of the superior officers, ‘Be assured, 
gentlemen—oh ! be well assured, that I have 
had no share whatever in all this.’ 

“ The Duke de Bordeaux and his sister 
bowed mournfully ; they seemed not to 
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be exempted from those moral sufferings 
which rarely affect childhood. 

“Charles X., much affected, and with 
tears in his eyes, returned the salute of 
those flags which were no longer to be the 
colours of the troops whom he now saw 
for the last time. 

‘* Here ended all the obligations which 
connected the Guards with the Bourbons. 
They had fulfilled tuem, as it was their 
duty to do, and as they had determined 
that they would, saying to themselves, 
* Do your duty—come what may !” 


We have read this work with plea- 
sure, and close it with regret; and 
fully convinced that it will remain 
as one of the most important histori- 
cal records of our own times, we 
thank the translator for having given 
it to the British public. Every page 
of the work induces us to place the 
firmest reliance on the author’s vera- 
city. There is the distinctness, there 
is the simplicity, there is the mode- 
ration of truth throughout the whole; 
and, at all events, the brevity and 
clearness with which each fact is 
mentioned, leave little room for mis- 
statement, and no possibility of ob- 
scurity. If the author has stated 
any one thing that is false, he is the 
boldest man that ever lived, for he 
has done so in the face of a vain and 
excited population, the interest of 
whose pride and whose selfishness, 
is instantly to contradict him. Some 
errors, probably, he may have fallen 
into, with regard to the operations on 
those points where he was not pre- 
sent himself; but, with respect to 
the numerical strength of the royal 
forces—to the movements of the 
various detachments—to the whele 
of the operations in the Place de 
Gréve, and at the Hotel de Ville, 
and to all the after circumstances in 
which the Guards were concerned, 
we will venture to say, that the state- 
ment of the Staff Officer cannot be 
false. Animmense mass of valuable 
information isthus given tothe world, 
and an immense mass of falsehood 
and nonsense is consigned to the 
place it is fitted for. 

Having now stated our opinion of 
the pamphlet, we turn to the more 
bulky volume of Mr Turnbull, which 
is, in fact, a repertory of all the va- 
agri | of the French Revolution. 

o do the work the most perfect jus- 
tice, we have read it from beginning 
to end without passing over one 
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single sentence—a feat for which we 
should deserve more credit, if Mr 
Turnbull’s style were as bad as his 
matter; but that is not the case, and 
it is but fair to confess, that the lan- 
guage, without being brilliant or for- 
cible, is flowing, pleasant, and as cor- 
rect as the printers would suffer it to 
be. The principal difference between 
this volume and the brief pamphlet 
we have noticed first, is, that in the 
“ Account of a Staff Officer,” we find 
much that is new and interesting ; in 
the book of Mr Turnbull, we find 
nothing but what has been hawked 
from newspaper to newspaper, from 
daily to weekly, and from weekly to 
monthly publications, without either 
gaining elegance or correctness by 
the transfer. We do firmly believe, 
that Mr Turnbull has not stated, and 
would not on any account state, what 
he did not imagine to be fact ; but we 
may be allowed to doubt his sources 
of information, which do not appear 
on the face of his book ; and to reject 
entirely those statements which are 
contradicted by better authority. An 
author may sit down with the fullest 
determination to speak the truth, but 
if he have not sufficient discrimina- 
tion to find out that well, at the bot- 
tom of which Truth is hidden, ac- 
cording to the old maxim, and to 
draw from that and none other, his 
account will be as different from the 
matter-of-fact, as the muddiest pud- 
dle in the High Street is from the 
limpid water of Sir William Wallace’s 
well. Such is the case with Mr Turn- 
bull. He sat down to tell the truth 
beyond all doubt, but he wanted 
either the time or the judgment to 
find it ; and instead, he has carefully 
collected, preserved, published, and 
transmitted to the butter-shops, all 
the hyperbolical bombast with which 
the vainest nation in the world has 
puffed out, befeathered, befurbelow- 
ed, and befrizzied one of her ex- 
ploits. 

But we must justify these remarks 
by extracts ; and here let us observe, 
that in comparing the book called 
“ The ranch Revolution in 1830,” 
with the account of the Staff Officer, 
we shall only assume that the latter 
is correct on those points where the 
author’s means of information were 
the most perfect that could be obtain- 
ed, and where his situation rendered 
mis-statement—impossible—we were 
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about to say ; but if not impossible, 
in the highest ae improbable. 


We shall take Mr Turnbull’s book 
chapter by chapter, to do it all man- 
ner of justice. The first division of 
the work purposes to be a sketch of 
the events which preceded the late 
Revolution,fromthe restoration of the 
Bourbon family ; and in this we have 
a repetition, or rather a summary, of 
all the abuse with which the revolu- 
tionary faction have bespattered the 
royal family, together with many of 
those anecdotes, to which the prolific 
manufactories of the Parisian saloons 

ive birth and currency every day. 

he marvellous intimacy and ac- 
quaintance with the most minute 
particulars of the private life of 
Charles X. which Mr Turnbull pos- 
sesses—his knowledge of what mi- 
nisters and statesmen did not know 
—of what passed at the privy-coun- 
cil, and of what passed behind the 
backs of the privy-councillors,—ex- 
cites at once our astonishment, our 
admiration, and our delight. In re- 
gard to the disbanding of the Nation- 
al Guard, Mr Turnbull gives some 
most luminous passages, which ra- 
ther differ from our own reminis- 
cences. It had appeared to us, that 
the National Guard, when Charles 
the Tenth reviewed them in the 
Champ de Mars, received their mo- 
narch with seditious, and almost trea- 
sonable cries, and were, therefore, 
wisely disbanded for the sake of 

ublic tranquillity. However, Mr 
Turnbull differs from us; and far 
be it from us to rebel against such 
authority. 

Next appear the royal ordonnan- 
ces, and the report of the council in 
which they originated. With regard 
to this report, we must say one word. 
Though the measures adopted upon 
it were unwise and illegal; and 
though the conclusions drawn from 
the premises, even in the report it- 
self, are false, yet the picture it af- 
fords of the state of France prior to 
the Revolution, the abuse of the li- 
berty of the press, which it pourtrays, 
and the natural consequences of 
an impending popular commotion, 
which it anticipates, were positive 
and absolute facts, which no one will 
doubt, who looks over the files of 
the National, the Tems, and the 
Globe after it became a daily paper. 
We extract the passage— 
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“ At no time for these fifteen years has 
this situation presented itself under a 
more serious and more afflicting aspect. 
Notwithstanding an actual prosperity, of 
which our annals afford no example, 
signs of disorganization and symptoms of 
anarchy manifest themselves at almost 
every point of the kingdom. 

“* The successive causes which have 
concurred to weaken the springs of the 
monarchical government tend now to im- 
pair and to change the nature of it. Strip- 
ped of its moral force, authority, both in 
the capital and the provinces, no longer 
contends, but at a disadvantage, with the 
factious. Pernicious and subversive doc- 
trines, loudly professed, are spread and 
propagated among all classes of the popu- 
lation. Alarms, too generally credited, 
agitate people’s minds, and trouble society. 
On all sides the present is called upon for 
pledges of security for the future. 

** An active, ardent, indefatigable ma- 
levolence, labours to ruin all the founda- 
tions of order, and to snatch from France 
the happiness she enjoys under the sceptre 
of her kings. Skilful in turning to ad- 
vantage all discontents, and in exciting 
all hatreds, it foments among the people 
a spirit of distrust and hostility towards 
power, and endeavours to sow every where 
the seeds of trouble and civil war; and 
already, Sire, recent events have proved 
that political passions, hitherto confined 
to the upper portion of society, begin to 
penetrate the depths of it, and to stir up 
the popular classes. It is proved also, 
that these masses can never move without 
danger, even to those who endeavour to 
rouse them from repose. 

“ A multitude of facts collected in the 
course of the electoral operations confirm 
these data, and would offer us the too 
certain presage of new commotions, if it 
were not in the power of your majesty to 
avert the misfortune.” 


The chapter by which this is suc- 
ceeded, professes to shew the effect 
of the ordonnances on the Parisian 
populace. How far Mr Turnbull is 
right in his view, we cannot say. 
We have no doubt that he was in 
every part of Paris on the evening of 
Monday; but in regard to the fol- 
lowing passage— 

“The Champs Elysées, which, on a 
summer evening, present so many joyous 
groups around the bands of itinerant mu- 
sicians, the jugglers, the marionnettes, and 
other sources of amusement, so liberally 
provided for them, presented on this even~ 
ing, and alas! on more evenings than this, 
a very different spectacle’— 
we can only say, that we are now 
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sitting with a gentleman, who drove 
through the Champs Elysées, late on 
that identical evening, and he now 
informs us, that never did he behold 
a more gay or lively scene. Never, 
during a long residence in France, 
did he see the promenade more 
thronged with carriages, horses, and 
pedestrians. 

In the next chapter, we come to 
the beginning of the tumults; and 
here it is, that the statement being 
more precise, we more easily dis- 
cover the egregious mistakes into 
which Mr Turnbull has suffered him- 
self to be led. 

As a specimen, we give the state- 
ment of the royal preparations for 
putting down the rising of the 
people : 


“ While the representatives of the peo- 
ple, and the occupants of the judgment- 
seat, were thus discharging the high func- 
tions confided to them, in a manner so 
honourable to their integrity and inde- 
pendence, the capital and its environs 
were every instant assuming a more 
threatening and alarming aspect. It was 
already known that the command of the 
troops of the garrison, consisting of 12,000 
men of the royal French and Swiss Guard, 
the Sth, 50th, and 53d regiments of the 
line, the 15th regiment of light horse, 
and a formidable train of artillery, had 
been placed under the command of the 
Marshal Marmont, Duke of Ragusa.” 


We have already given the state- 
ment of the Staff-officer, who, on this 
point, could not mistake, and who, 
we will venture to say, neither wish- 
ed nor dared to falsify. By the com- 
parison of the two accounts, if we 
calculate each of the regiments of 
the line mentioned by Mr Turnbull 
at 1100 men, we shall find that, in- 
cluding the — according to his 
statement of their number, he over- 
rates the garrison by nearly 4000 
men, besides one whole regiment of 
cavalry. Some deductions also must 
surely be made from “ a formidable 
train of ariillary,’ when reduced 
to eight guns and four howitzers 
which were never used. On this chap- 
ter, which ends with the famous Mar- 
seillois Hymn, we shall only make 
one farther observation, namely, that 
if the new Sovereign have, as stated 
by Mr Turnbull, granted a pension 
to the composer of that song, who 
dared to call the good, the mild, the 


benevolent Louis XVI. a “ Despote 
Sanguinaire,’ we shall deeply la- 
ment, that to fawn upon a faction, 
Louis Philippe has sacrificed all title 
to respect. 

In the next chapter, we shall se- 
lect one or two of the passages 
which are formally contradicted by 
the account of the Staff-officer, on 
points where his authority must be 
considered paramount. In the first 
instance, Mr Turnbull states, that— 


** Towards eight o'clock on Wednesday 
morning, the scene of strife had become 
general in all those quarters of the town 
which, during the previous night, had 
been occupied by the royal forces.” 

As we have seen, the Staff-officer 
declares, that at eight o’clock the 
troops were quiet in their barracks. 

Again, we find the following ac- 
count of the march of the troops to 
the Place de la Bastille : 


“© At that moment the report of mus- 
ketry, at the distance of two hundred 
paces, announced that an engagement had 
commenced under the eyes of the ob- 
server. He could perceive decided symp- 
toms of commotion in all the neighbour- 
ing lines whichopened into the boulevard. 
The cry was then heard of ‘ Fermez vos 
Senétres ! aud at the same instant a strong 
body of troops made their appearance, 
marching in close column the whole 
breadth of the boulevard, and in double 
quick time. The column was preceded 
by a party of tirailleurs, who fired as they 
advanced, sometimes in the air to clear 
the way on their approach, and sometimes 
at the windows, from the fear, no doubt, 
lest, if open, the inhabitants should fire 
from them on the troops. The jalousés, 
or outer window-blinds of the old man’s 
chamber had been left open; and as they 
were fastened to the wall, he was quite 
unable to rise for the purpose of closing 
them. A soldier of the Royal Guard, 
mistaking perhaps the crutches which 
stood by him for some instrument of of- 
fence, presented his piece at the window, 
and fired, but missed his object. <A regi- 
ment of infantry having thus passed, 
there followed a squadron of lancers, with 
a detachment of cuirassiers, and several 
pieces of artillery. They were all of the 
Royal Guard, horse as well as foot, and 
amounted, by the observer’s estimate, to 
some two thousand men. They took up 
their position on the Place de la Bastille, 
and had scarcely arrived there when the 
sound of musketry, first in files, and after- 
wards in platoons, announced that the 
progress of the troops had been opposed, 
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In so open a space, and under such cir- 
cumstances, opposition on the part of the 
inhabitants was an unjustifiable act of 
temerity. After considerable loss on both 
sides, they were soon obliged to retire be- 
fore the column, which then advanced as 
far as the angle, formed by the carrefour 
de Reuilly. There the troops of the guard 
received a reinforcement of a battalion of 
infantry, and two additional pieces of can- 
non, from the garrison at Vincennes.” 


The whole forces here magnified 
to a host, we find, by the Officer’s 
account, to have consisted of 520 
men, and two guns. 

The next information we derive 
from Mr Turnbull, is as follows:— 


** The inhabitants of Paris had been 
suffering all the horrors of a siege long 
before the appearance of the edict by which 
it was declared. Its preparation was per- 
haps called for by the Duke of Ragusa, 
as his warrant for assuming the command 
of the troops, and entering the city at their 
head. This he did at ten o’clock on Wed- 
nesday morning. The column under his 
immediate command consisted of six thou- 
sand men and eight pieces of cannon. He 
entered the city by the quays on the left 
bank of the Seine, ascended that side of 
the river, took possession of the Pont 
Neuf, and ordered an attack on the Hotel 
de Ville, which was at that time occupied 
by the National Guards. 

* But in marching along the quays, the 
troops were still exposed on one side to 
the attacks of the citizens, who did not 
hesitate to fire on this strong body of men, 
from the windows of their houses, and 
from behind the parapets, which occur in 
various parts of the route. It is said, 
however, that the men, who had just 
arrived from Sévres, in the neighbourhood 
of Saint Cloud, had there received every 
species of excitement to the performance 
of their murderous task. They had been 
passed in review by the Duke d’ Angou- 
léme, who had caused a distribution of 
money, wine, and brandy, to be made 
among them. The money was given in 
the proportion of thirty, forty, and fifty 
francs a man, to the privates of the Foot 
Guards, the Swiss, and the Laricers, re- 
spectively. Crosses of the Legion of 
Honour were promised to the officers, and 
were actually bestowed on them in great 
profusion, before the departure of the royal 
family for Rambouillet. 

“ But to return from this digression 
to the scene of operations on the Boule- 
vards;: At the head of the Rue Mont- 
martre, an affair took place in which 
Marmont commanded in person. Du- 


ring some part of the day, the Place des 
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Victoires had been occupied by troops, 
part of whom, consisting of a detachment 
of the line, had been observed to fraternize 
with the post of National Guards esta- 
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blished at the Petits-Peres. About two 
o'clock, the Marshal made his appearance 
on the Place des Victoires, at the head of 
fresh troops. These he placed in observa- 
tion at the openings of the Rue de Mail, 
the Rue des Fosses Montmartre, the Rue 
Croix des Petits-Champs, and the Rue 
Neuve des Petits-Champs. A charge was 
then ordered, which produced a great 
number of casualties on the side of the 
troops, as well as of the people. The de- 
tachment placed in the Rue de Mail was 
led by Marmont in person. He entered 
the Rue Montmartre, and traversed some 
portion of it without much opposition ; 
but having advanced as far as the Rue 
Joquelet, the resistance offered by the citi- 
zens became so obstinate, and was attend- 
ed with so much effect, that the Marshal 
and those under his command found it 
necessary to fall back on their former po- 
sition in the Place des Victoires.” 

This is as fine a piece of imaginary 
history as we remember to have met 
with. That it is entirely imaginary, 
the reader may at once convince 
himself, by looking over the evidence 
given before the Chamber of Peers, 
by Monsieur de Romierouski, Mar- 
mont’s aide-de-camp, by which he 
will find that the Duke de Ragusa 
entered Paris on the Tuesday, not 
on the Wednesday,—alone, not ac- 
companied by six thousand men; 
and that, instead of marching up the 
quays to the Pont Neuf, and order- 
ing an attack on the Hotel de Ville, 
he drove, in his carriage, up the 
Boulevards, and walked into Mon- 
sieur de Polignac’s. Then, if the 
reader will turn to page 43 of the 
Staff-officer’s account, he will meet 
with a complete contradiction to the 
absurd report of the Duke of Ra- 
gusa having headed the troops him- 
self in their conflicts with the people. 
He never quitted his head-quarters, 
except for the oe of visiting 
the posts at the Bank and the Palais 
Royal, which, to use the words of 
the Staff-officer—he did, “ accompa- 
nied by three aides-de-camp, and the 
usual escort; but his passage did not 
even make any difference in the po- 
sition of the troops.” Mr Turnbull, 
however, yields the Marshal the ho- 
nour of many a well-fought battle in 
the streets of Paris; and we hear of 
his marching here, and counter- 
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marching there, with a promptitude 
and precision which would have de- 
lighted Major Sturgeon, had that 
respectable and ever-to-be-lamented 
officer been now alive. 

Perhaps these instances of egregi- 
ous error might be sufficient to give 
the work at once its due place ; but 
we must notice one more passage, 
which fairly outdoes all its fellows. 
This refers to the taking of the Hotel 
de Ville, and we cannot refrain from 
giving it at length. 

‘“* As the Hotel de Ville was a position 
of considerable importance, the Place de 
Gréve, and the other avenues which lead 
to it, became the scene of several bloody 
engagements. In the course of Wednes- 
day, the 28th, the town-hall had been 
taken and retaken, perhaps ten or twelve 
different times, by the National Guard 
and the citizens on the one hand, and the 
regular troops on the other ; and, as the 
resistance was as obstinate as the attack 
was courageous, the struggle was neces- 
sarily attended with a dreadful slaughter. 
When the people were the assailants, they 
rushed out from a number of points on 
the Arcade Saint Jean, the streets De la 
Tixeranderie and De Moiiton, the iron 
bridge, and the adjoining quays. The 
importance of this central point was felt 
on all sides, from the great moral influ- 
ence it would give to the insurgents, 
through the establishment of a provisional 
government. Every effort was, in con- 
sequence, employed for securing its per- 
manent possession; but, by turns, the 
chances were favourable and unfavourable 
to the popular cause. It was nightfall 
when the firing was interrupted, and then 
only to be begun again at an early hour 
on Thursday morning. So many efforts 
of heroism were crowned at length with 
complete success. Tired out and dis- 
heartened by the constant renewal of the 
masses opposed to them, the royalist forces 
were finally forced to evacuate this dan- 
gerous post; and there also floated the 
victorious colours of the nation.” 

We have but one little sentence to 
place against this ; but that, with the 
touch of an enchanter’s wand, dis- 
solves this mighty fabric into “ thin 
air.” 

“It is now indisputable,” says the 
Officer who commanded in the Hotel 
de Ville, speaking in the face of all 
his fellow-countrymen—* Jt is now 
indisputable, that this edifice was not 
during the whole of the 28th retaken 
by the people, and after it had been 
evacuated at midnight by the guards, 
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it remained unoccupied and deserted 
till the morning of the 29th.” 

“Ten or eleven times!!!” says 
Mr Turnbull. Not once! says the 
eye-witness. “ Utrum horum mavis?” 
But this to us is quite sufficient; 
and we shall say no more in regard 
to the accuracy of “ Paris in 1880.” 

We must again repeat, that we have 
no doubt whatever that Mr Turn- 
bull believes every word which he 
has written; and judging from the 
date and several other passages of 
his preface, we are led to suppose 
that he lives in Paris, in the midst 
of scenes where passions have not 
yet subsided, and where facts are 
very slowly becoming divested of 
the exaggerations with which they 
have been obscured. 

He states, also, that dispatch has 
been solicited of him in the compo- 
sition of his work ; and this, of course, 
has prevented him from accurately 
investigating every particular, ere he 
placed it on paper. We are sorry 
for it, for his own sake; for this 
book will not do him credit ; and he 
will have much wherewith to re- 
proach those, who have so hurried 
him with a work which would have 
required time and Jong investigation 
to have accomplished it properly. He 
does not want ability, and we hope 
to see something yet from his pen, 
very far superior to the production 
before us. Let us warn him, how- 
ever, against a certain bad taste 
which he has caught from the most 
disagreeable class of French writers. 
All his anecdotes of heroic bakers, 
and generous printers, and independ- 
ent blacksmiths, and disinterested 
Jews, are of this cast, as well as the 
details of patriotic lasses, and self- 
devoted midwives; but the worst of 
all is the tale of Dr Fabré Palaprat. 
This gentleman, roaming through the 
streets of Paris, seeking whom he 
might cure, encountered the ugliest 
man imaginable, armed with a bloody 
sword, who fell down at his feet 
through pure inanition, and a wound 
in his left leg. The Doctor tended 
him, dressed his wound, and offered 
him a five franc piece to get some 
dinner ; but so magnanimous was the 
ugly man with the wounded leg, that 
he started up, and nearly sabred the 
good Samaritan, for talking of money 
and dinner to a Parisian revolution- 
ist!!! So infinitely edified was the 
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Doctor with this attempt to sabre 
him, that he threw himself on the 
neck of the ugly man with the _ 
powder face, and wept with admi- 
ration.—If Mr Turnbull fancies that 
such tales are calculated to promote 
any thing but laughter, he is mis- 
taken. 

Though we cannot, as we proposed 
at first, go through each chapter se- 
parately, let us remark, that the best 
of the book consists in two sketches of 
Lafayette and Louis Philippe, which 
are given with some spirit. Let Mr 
Turnbull choose a favourable sub- 
ject, consider it dispassionately, and 
add to the sincere desire of truth, 
which we doubt not he possesses, 
the spirit of calm and patient inves- 
tigation, which is absolutely neces- 
sary to find it; let him beware of 
spending high-sounding language on 
trifles, and of striving for enthusi- 
asm where enthusiasm is not appli- 
cable, and we doubt not that we shall 
see from his hand, something which 
may distinguish him from the crowd, 
instead of a book that is of no ser- 
vice to the public, and no credit to 
himself. 

In regard to the late Revolution, 
we must add one or two words: 
Let us first remark, that it is an ex- 
traordinary fact that Napoleon—who 
held the crown of France by the same 
rights as Louis Philippe, that is to say, 
by the choice of the people, called 
forth by the necessity of the moment 
—abdicated exactly upon the same 
conditions as Charles X., that is to 
say, provided the nation would re- 
ceive his heir. In both instances the 
condition was rejected ; and, conse- 
quently, the abdication, as a volun- 
tary act, was null. At all events, it 
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did not affect either the King of 
Rome, or the Duke of Bordeaux. 
Thus, when Louis Philippe, Charles 
X., and the Duke of Angouleme, shall 
have gone to that place whither Na- 
poleon has preceded them, three 
young competitors will exist for the 
often contested throne of France, all 
three claiming by hereditary right 
alone—Time, the greathazard player, 
must decide the chances. 

On the conduct of Charles X., there 
can be but little difference of opinion. 
With the best wishes for the good of 
his people, and with the fatal conse- 
quences of his brother’s (Louis XVI.) 
mildness before his eyes, he thought 
to stem the tide of Revolution, which 
was overwhelming France, by a vio- 
lent and ill-timed exertion of autho- 
rity. It may be a question, whether, 
if he had refrained, he would have 
been still on the throne or not. Per- 
haps, when the revolutionary faction 
had thrown off its disguise, and stood 
forth in all the hideousness of its 
anarchical features, the good and 
moderate, at length undeceived, 
might have rallied round the throne, 
and protected the monarch from the 
insidious monster that had glided 
forward with a thousand convolu- 
tions, till it was ready to envelope 
him in its serpent folds. Perhaps 
their aid would have come too late, 
and he might still have succumbed ; 
but in either case, had he refrained 
till the first blow was struck by his 
enemy, he would have had right and 
justice on his side. Had he triumph- 
ed, he would have triumphed with 
the dignity of moderation; and had 
he fallen, he would have received 
present sympathy and ultimate re- 
dress. 


*,* Since writing these pages, a considerable body of evidence has appear- 
ed, given in the trial of the ex-ministers. This in every respect corroborates 
the testimony of the Staff-Officer, and justifies our opinion of the two works 
under our notice. 
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Tne time is come when, without 
offence, the truth may be spoken of 
Dr Parr. Standing by the side of the 
grave, men’s eyes, as it were, fastened 
upon the very coffin of an excellent 
person, all literary people under any 
restraint of honourable feelings— 
all writers who have trained them- 
selves to habits of liberal sympa- 
thy and of generous forbearance— 
every body, in short, but the very 
rash or very juvenile, the intemper- 
ate or a a seal upon 
their lips. Grief, and the passionate 
exaggerations of grief, have a title to 
indulgent consideration, which, in the 
upper walks of literature, is not often 
infringed ; amongst polished Tories, 
amongst the coterie of this journal, 
we may say—never. On this prin- 
ciple it was that we prescribed to 
ourselves most willingly a duty of 
absolute silence at the time of Dr 
Parr’s death, and through the years 
immediately succeeding. The sorrow 
of his numerous friends was then 
keen and raw. For a warm-hearted 
man—and Dr Parr was such—there 
is an answerable warmth of regret. 
Errors and indiscretions are forgot- 
ten; virtues are brought forward into 
high relief; talents and accomplish- 
ments magnified beyond all propor- 
tions of truth. These extravagancies 
are even graceful and becoming un- 
der the immediate impulses which 
prompt them: and for a season they 
are, and ought to be, endured. But 
this season has its limits. Within 
those limits the rule is—De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum. Beyond them, and 
when the privilege of recent death 
can no longer be sustained, this rule 
gives way to another—De mortuis nil 
nisi verum et probabiliter demonstra- 
tum. This canon has now taken ef- 
fect with regard to Dr Parr. The 
sanctities of private grief have been 
sufficiently respected, because the 
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grief itself has submitted to the mi- 
tigation of time. Enough has been 
conceded to the intemperance of sor- 
rowing friendship : the time has now 
arrived for the dispassionate appre- 
ciation of equity and unbiassed judg- 
ment. 

Eighteen years have passed away 
since we first set eyes upon Dr Sa- 
muel Parr. Off and on through the 
nine or ten years preceding, we had 
heard him casually mentioned in Ox- 
ford, but not for any good. In most 
cases, the anecdote which brought up 
his name was some pointless parody 
of a Sam-Johnsonian increpation, 
some Drury-Lane counterfeit of the 
true Jovian thunderbolts : 


Demens qui nimbos et non imitabile 
fulmen 

Ere et cornipedum sonitu simularet 
equorum, 


In no instance that we recollect had 
there appeared any felicity in these 
colloquial fulminations of Dr Parr. 
With an unlimited license of per- 
sonal inveetive, and with an extra- 
vagance of brutality not credible, ex- 
cept in the case of one who hap- 
— to be protected by age and by 
1is_petticoats,—consequently with 
one power more than other people 
enjoy, who submit themselves to 
the restraints of courtesy, and to the 
decencies of social intercourse,—the 
Doctor had yet made nothing of his 
extra privilege, nor had so much as 
once attained a distinguished suc- 
cess. There was labour, indeed, and 
effort enough, preparation without 
end, and most tortuous circumgyra- 
tion of periods ; but from all this so- 
norous smithery of hard words in 
osity and ation, nothing emerged— 
no wrought massy product—but 
simply a voluminous smoke. Such 
had been the fortune, whether fairly 
representing the general case or not, 
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and his colloquial prowess. When 
we add, that in those years of teem- 
ing and fermenting intellects, at a 
crisis 80 ageatng for human inte- 
rests upon the very highest scale, no 
mere philologist or grammaticaster 
—though he had been the very best 
of his class—could have held much 
space in our thoughts; and, with re- 
spect to Dr Parr in particular, when 
we say that all avenues to our esteem 
had been foreclosed from our boyish 
days by one happy sarcasm of the 
Pursuits of Literature, where Parr 
had been nicknamed, in relation to 
his supposed model, the Birmingham 
Doctor ;* and, finally, when we as- 
sure the reader that he was the one 
sole specimen of a whig parson that 
we had ever so much as heard of 
within the precincts of the Church 
of England ;—laying together all this, 
it may be well presumed, that we did 
not anticipate much pleasure or ad- 
vantage from an hour’s admission to 
Dr Parr’s society. In reality, having 
heard all the fine colloquial per- 
formers of our own times, we re- 
coiled from the bare possibility of 
being supposed to participate in the 
curiosity or the interest which, in 
various degrees, possessed most of 
those who on that morning sur- 
rounded us, The scene of this little 
affair was—a front drawing-room in 
the London mansion of one of Dr 
Parr’s friends. Here was collected 
acrowd of morning visitors to the 
lady of the house: and in a remote 
back drawing-room was heard, at in- 
tervals, the clamorous laugh of Dr 
Samuel Parr, then recently arrived 
from the country upon a visit to his 
London friend. The miscellaneous 
company assembled were speedily 
— who was the owner of that 
obstreperous laugh—so monstrously 
beyond the key of good society ; it 
transpired, also, who it was that pro- 
voked the laugh; it was the very 
celebrated Bobus Smith. And, as a 


hope was expressed that one or both 
of these gentlemen might soon ap- 
pear amongst us, most of the com- 
pany lingered in the reasonable ex- 
pectation of seeing Dr Sam.—we 
ourselves, on the slender chance of 
seeing Mr Bobus. Many of our ju- 
nior readers, who cannot count back 
far beyond the year in question, 
(1812,) are likely to be much at a 
Joss for the particular kind of cele- 
brity, which illustrated a name so 
little known to fame in these present 
days, as this of Bobus Smith. We in- 
terrupt, therefore, our little anecdote 
of Dr Parr, with the slightest out- 
line of Mr Smith’s story and his pre- 
tensions. Bobus, then, (who drew 
his nickname, we conjecture, though 
the o was pronounced long, from 
subscribing the abbreviated form of 
Bobs, for his full name Robertus)—a 
brother of the Rev. SydneySmith,who 
now reposes from his jovial labours 
in the Edinburgh Review, upon the 
bosom of some luxurious English 
Archdeaconry,—had first brought 
himself into great notice at Cambridge 
by various specimens of Latin verse, 
in the Archaic style of Lucretius. 
These we have sought for in vain; 
and, indeed, it appears from a letter 
of Mr Smith’s to Dr Parr, that the au- 
thor himself has retained no copies. 
These Latin verses, however, were 
but bagatelles of sport. Mr Smith’s 
serious efforts were directed to lof- 
tier objects. We had been told, 
as early as 1806, (how truly we 
cannot say,) that Mr Bobus had 
publicly avowed his determination 
of first creating an ample fortune 
in India, and then returning home 
to seize the post of Prime Minister, 
as it were by storm; not that he 
could be supposed ignorant, how in- 
dispensable it is in ordinary cases, 
that good fortune, as well as splen- 
did connexions, should concur with 
commanding talents, to such a re- 
sult. But a condition, which for 
other men might be a sine gud non, 





* One of Dr Parr’s biographers argues that this sobriquet had no foundation in 
fact, the Doctor not being either by birth or residence a denizen of this great officina 


for the arts of imitative and counterfeit manufacture. 


But the truth is, that he had 


sufficiently connected himself with Birmingham in the public mind, by his pointed 
intercourse with the Dissenters of that town, and by the known proximity to Bir- 
mingham of his common and favourite residence, to furnish a very plausible basis to 
a cognomen that was otherwise specially fitted to express the relations of his style 
and quality of thinking to those of Johnson. 
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of our own youthful experience at 
for himself he ventured to waive, 
in the audacity, said our informant, 
of conscious intellectual supremacy. 
So at least the story went. And for 
some years, those who had heard it 
continued to throw anxious gazes 
towards the Eastern climes, which 
detained her destined premier from 
England. At length came a letter 
from Mr Bobus, saying, “ I’m co- 
ming.” The fortune was made: so 
much, at least, of the Cambridge 
menace had been fulfilled; and in 
due time Bobus arrived. He took 
the necessary steps for prosecutin 
his self-created mission: he cause 
himself to be returned to Parliament 
for some close borough : he took his 
seat: on a fitting occasion he prepa- 
red to utter his maiden oration: for 
that purpose he raised himself bolt- 
upright upon his pins : all the world 
was hushed and on tiptoe when it 
was known that Bobus was on his 
legs: you might have hearda pindrop. 
At this critical moment of his life, 
upon which, as it turned out, all his 
vast cloud-built fabrics of ambition 
were suspended, when, if ever, he 
was called upon to rally, and con- 
verge all his energies, suddenly his 
presence of mind forsook him: he 
faltered: rudder and compass slip- 
ped away from him: and—oh! Cas- 
tor and Pollux!—Bobus foundered ! 
nor, from that day to this, has he 
been heard of in the courts of am- 
bition. This catastrophe had occur- 
red some time before the present oc- 
casion; and an event which had en- 
tirely extinguished the world’s in- 
terest in Mr Bobus Smith had more 
than doubled ours. Consequently 
we waited with much solicitude. 
At length the door opened; which 
recalls us from our digression into 
the high-road of our theme : for not 
Mr Bobus Smith, but Dr Parr entered. 
Nobody announced him; and we 
were left to collect his name from 
his dress and his conversation. Hence 
it happened, that for some time we 
were disposed to question ourselves 
whether this might not be Mr Bobus 
even, (little as it could be supposed 
to resemble him,) rather than Dr 
Parr, so much did he contradict all 
our rational preconceptions. “ A 
man,” said we, “ who has insulted 
people so outrageously, ought not to 
have done this in single reliance upon 
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his professional protections; a brave 
man, and a man of honour, would 
here have carried about with him, 
in his manner and deportment, some 
such language as this,—‘ Do not 
think that I shelter myself under my 
gown from the natural consequences 
of the affronts I offer; mortal com- 
bats Iam forbidden, sir, as a Christian 
minister, to engage in; but, as I find 
it impossible to refrain from occa- 
sional license of tongue, I am very 
willing to fight a few rounds, in a 
ring, with any gentleman who fancies 
himself ill-used.’” Let us not be 
misunderstood ; we do not contend 
that Dr Parr should often, or regu- 
larly, have offered this species of 
satisfaction. But we do insist upon 
it—that no man should have given 
the very highest sort of provocation 
so wantonly as Dr Parr is recorded 
to have done, unless conscious that, 
in a last extremity, he was ready, 
like a brave man, to undertake a 
short turn-up, in a private room, 
with any person whatsoever whom 
he had insulted past endurance. A 
doctor, who had so often tempted a 
cudgelling, ought himself to have 
had some ability to cudgel. Dr 
Johnson assuredly would have acted 
on that principle. Had volume the 
second of that same folio with which 
he floored Osborn, happened to lie 
ready to the prostrate man’s grasp, 
nobody can suppose that Johnson 
would have gainsaid his right to re- 
taliate ; in which case, a regular suc- 
cession of rounds would have been 
established. Considerations such as 
these, and the Doctor’s undeniable 
reputation (granted even by his most 
admiring biographers) as a sangui- 
nary flagellator, throughout his lon 

career of pedagogue, had prepar 

us—nay, entitled us—to expect in Dr 
Parr a huge carcass of man, fourteen 
stone at the least. Even his style, 
pursy and bloated, and his sesqui- 
pedalian words, all warranted the 
same conclusion. Hence, then, our 
surprise, and the perplexity we have 
recorded, when the door opened, 
and a little man, in a buz wig, cut 
his way through the company, and 
made for a fauteuil standing oppo- 
site to the fire. Into this he dunged ; 
and then forthwith, without preface 
or apology, began to open his talk 
upon us. Here arose a new mar- 
vel and a greater. If we had been 
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scandalized at Dr Parr’s want of 
rhe - glk conditions. so - 

ispensable for enacting the t o 
Semietesen. much at rev with 
better reason, were we now petrified 
with his voice, utterance, gestures, 
and demeanour. Conceive, reader, 
by way of counterpoise to the fine* 
enunciation of Dr Johnson, an infant- 
ine lisp—the worst we ever heard— 
from the lips of a man above sixty, 
and accompanied with all sorts of 
ridiculous grimaces and little stage 
gesticulations. As he sat in his chair, 
turning alternately to the right and 
to the left, that he might dispense 
his edification in equal proportions 
amongst us, he seemed the very 
image of a little French gossiping 
abbé. 

Yet all that we have mentioned, 
was, and seemed to be, a trifle by 
comparison with the infinite petti- 
ness of his matter. Nothing did he 
utter but little shreds of calumnious 
tattle—the most ineffably silly and 
frivolous of all that was then circu- 
lating in the Whig salons of London 

inst the Regent. He began pre- 
cisely in these words: “ Oh! I shall 
tell you” (laying a stress upon the 
word shall, which still further aided 
the resemblance to a Frenchman) “a 
sto-hee” (lispingly for story) “ about 


the Pince Thegent” (such was his 
nearest approximation to Prince Re- 
gent.) “ Oh, the Pince Thegent—the 


Pince Thegent!—what a sad, sad 
man he has turned out! But you 
shall hear. Oh! what a Pince ! what 
a Thegent !—what a sad Pince The- 
gent!” And so the old babbler went 
on, sometimes wringing his little 
hands in lamentation, sometimes flou- 
rishing them with French grimaces 
and shrugs - shoulders, > oe 
e ing and contracting his fingers 
fee fant After an hour's twaddle 
of.the lowest and most scandalous 
description, suddenly he rose and 
hopped out of the room, exclaimin 
all the way, “ Oh! what a Pince, oh, 
what a Thegent,—did any body ever 
hear of such asad Pince—such a sad 
Thegent,—such a sad, sad Pince The- 
gent? Oh, what a Pince,” &e., da 
capo. 

Not without indignation did we ex- 
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claim to ourselves, on this windin 
up of the scene, “ And so that then, 
that lithping slander-monger, and re- 
tailer of petty scandal and gossip, fit 
rather for washerwomen over their 
tea, than for scholars and statesmen, 
is the champion whom his party pro- 
pound as the adequate antagonist of 
Samuel Johnson! Faugh !” ——— 
We had occasion, in this instance, as 
in so many others which we have 
witnessed, to remark the conflict be- 
tween the natural and the artificial 
(or adopted) opinions of the world, 
and the practical triumph of the first. 
A crowd of ladies were present: 
most of them had been taught to be- 
lieve that Dr Parr was a prodigious 
scholar, and in some mysterious way, 
and upon something not exactly 
known or understood except by 
learned men, a great authority, and, 
at all events, what is called—a public 
character. Accordingly, upon his 
first entrance, all of them were awed 
—deep silence prevailed—and the 
hush of indefinite expectation. Two 
minutes dispersed that feeling ; the 
Doctor spoke, and the spell was 
broken. Still, however, and long 
afterwards, some of them, to our own 
knowledge, continued to say—“ We 
suppose” (or, “we have been told”) 
“that Dr Parr is the modern John- 
son.” Theirartificial judgments clung 
to them after they had evidently given 
way, by a spontaneous movement of 
the whole company, to the natural 
impression of Dr Parr’s conversation. 
For no sooner was the style and ten- 
dency of Dr Parr’s gossip apparent, 
than a large majority of those pre- 
sent formed themselves into little 
arties, entered upon their own af- 
airs, and, by a tacit convention, 
agreed to consider the Doctor‘as ad- 
dressing himself exclusively to the 
lady of the house and her immediate 
circle. Had Sam. Johnson been the 
talker, nobody would have presumed 
to do this; secondly, nobody, out of 
aregard to his own reputation, would 
have been so indiscreet as to do this ; 
he would not have acknowledged 
weariness had he felt it: but, lastly, 
nobody would have wished to do 
this : weariness was impossible in 
the presence of Sam. Johnson. Nei- 





* Boswell has recorded the remarkably distinct and elegant articulation and into- 
nation of Johnson’s English, 
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ther let it be said, that perhaps the 
ladies present were unintellectual, 
and careless of a scholar’s conversa- 
tion. They were not so: some were 
distinguished for ability—all were 
more or less tinctured with literature. 
And we can undertake to say, that 
any man of tolerable colloquial 
powers, speaking upon a proper 
topic, would have commanded the 
readiest attention. As it was, every 
one felt (if she did not even whisper 
to her neighbour) “ Here, at least, is 
nothing to be learned.” 

Such was our first interview with 
Dr Parr; such its issue. And now 
let us explain our drift in thus de- 
tailing its circumstances. Some peo- 
ple will say, the drift was doubtless 
to exhibit Dr Parr in a disadvanta- 
geous light—as a petty gossiper, and 
a man of mean personal appearance. 
No; by no means. Far from it! We 
have a mean personal appearance 
ourselves; and we love men of mean 
appearance. Having one spur more 
than other men to seek distinction in 
those paths where nature has not ob- 
structed them, they have one addi- 
tional chance (and a great one) for 
giving an extended developement to 
their intellectual powers. Many a 
man has risen to eminence under the 
powerful reaction of his mind in 
fierce a to the scorn of 
the unworthy, daily evoked by his 
personal defects, who with a hand- 
some person would have sunk into 
the luxury of a careless life under 
the tranquillizing smiles of continual 
admiration. Dr Parr, therefore, lost 
nothing in our esteem by shewing a 
meanish exterior. Yet even this 
was worth mentioning, and had a 
value in reference to our present 
purpose. We like Dr Parr; we may 
say even, that we love him for some 
noble qualities of heart that really 
did belong to him, and were conti- 
nually breaking out in the midst of 
his singular infirmities. But this, or 
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even a still nobler moral character 
than Dr Parr’s, can offer no excuse 
for giving a false elevation to his in- 
tellectual pretensions, and raisi 
him to a on which he will be fi 
incapable of keeping when the props 
of partial friendship are withdrawn. 
Our object is to value Dr Parr’s 
claims, and to assign his true station 
both in literature and in those other 
walks of life upon which he has come 
forward as a public man. With such 
a purpose before us, it cannot be 
wholly irrelevant to notice even Dr 
Parr’s person, and to say, that it was 
at once coarse, and in some degree 
mean; for his too friendly —— 
phers have repeatedly described his 
personal appearance in flattering 
terms, and more than once have ex- 
pressly characterised itas “dignified;” 
which it was not, according to 
possible standard of dignity, but far 
otherwise ; and it is a good inference 


from such a misstatement to others Of 


more consequence. His person 
poor ; and his features were those 
a clown—coarse, and ignoble, with 
an air, at the same time, of drollery, 
that did not sit well upon age, or the 
ravity of his profession. Upon one 
eature, indeed, Dr Parr valued him- 
self exceedingly; this was his eye: 
he fancied that it was peculiarly 
searching and significant: he con- 
ceited, even, that it a people; 
and had a particular form of words 
for expressing the severe use of this 
basilisk function: “ I inflicted my 
eye upon him,” was his phrase in 
such cases.* But the thing was all 
a mistake: his eye could borne 
very well: there was no mischief in 
it. Doubtless, when a nervous gentle- 
man, in a pulpit, who was generally 
the subject of these inflictions, saw 
a comical looking old man, from be- 
low, levelling one eye at him, with as 
knowing an expression as he could 
throw into it,—mere perplexity as to 
the motive and proper construction of 





* Lord Wellesley has been charged with a foible of the same kind; how truly, we 


know not. 


More than one person of credit assured us, some six-and-twenty years 


ago, that at his levees, when Governor-General of India, he was gratified, as by a 
delicate stroke of homage, upon occasionally seeing people throw their eyes to the 


ground—dazzled, as it were, by the effulgent lustre of his. 


This is possible; at the 


same time we cannot but acknowledge that our faith in the story was in some slight 
degree shaken by finding the same foppery attributed (on tradition, however) to Au- 


gustus Cesar, in the Memoirs of Suetonius. 
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so unseasonable a personality might 
flutter his spirits; and to the vain, 
misjudging operator below, might 
distort this equivocal confusion, ari- 
sing out of blank ignorance of his 
meaning, into the language of a con- 
scious and confessing culprit. Ex- 
planations, in the nature of the thing, 
would be of rare occurrence; for 
some would not condescend to com- 
lain ; and others would feel that the 
insult, unless it was for the inten- 
tion, had scarcely body enough and 
tangible shape to challenge enquiry. 
They would anticipate, that the same 
man, who, in so solemn a situation as 
that between a congregation and their 
pastor, could offer such an affront, 
would be apt to throw a fresh ridi- 
cule upon the complaint itself, by 
saying—* Fix my eye upon you, did 
I? Why, that’s all my eye with a 
vengeance. Look at you, did I? 
Well, sir, a cat may look at a king.” 
This said in a tone of sneer: and 
then, with sneer and strut at once, 
“| trust, sir,—humbly, I take leave 
to suppose, sir, that Dr Parr is not so 
obscure a person, not so wholly un- 
known in this sublunary world, but 
he may have license to look even at 
as great a man as the Reverend Mr 
so and so.” And thus the worthy 
doctor would persevere in his mis- 
take, that he carried about with him, 
in his very homely collection of fea- 
tures, an organ of singular power and 
effect for etacting hidden guilt. 

A mistake at events it was; 
and his biographers have gone into 
it as largely under the delusions of 
friendship, as he under the delusions 
of vanity. On this, therefore, we 

ound what seems a fair inference— 
that, if in matters so plain and pal- 
pable as the character of a man’s per- 
son, and the expression of his fea- 
tures, it has been possible for his 
friends to fall into gross errors and 
exaggerations, much more may we 
count upon such fallacies of appre- 
ciation in dealing with the subtler 
— of his intellect, and his less 

eterminable pretensionsasa scholar. 
Hence we have noticed these lower 
and trivial misrepresentations as pre- 
sumptions with the reader, in aid of 
our present purpose, for suspecting 
more weighty instances of the same 
exaggerating spirit. The animus, 
which prompted so unserviceable a 
falsification of the real case, is not 


likely to have hesitated in coming 
upon ground more important to Dr 
Parr’s reputation, and at the same 
time much more susceptible of a 
sincere latitude of appraisement, 
even amongst the neutral. It is 
with a view to a revision of too 

artial an adjudication, that we now 
institute this enquiry. We call the 
whole estimates to a new audit; 
and submit the claims of Dr Parr 
to a more equitable tribunal. Our 
object, we repeat, is—to assign him 
his true place, as it will hereaf- 
ter be finally assigned in the next, 
or more neutral generation. We would 
anticipate the award of posterity; and 
it is no fault of ours, that, in doing so, 
it will be necessary to hand the doe- 
tor down from that throne in the ca- 
thedral of English clerical merit, on 
which the intemperate zeal of his 
friends has seated him for the mo- 
ment, into some humble prebendal 
stall, Far more agreeable it would 
naturally have been to assist in raising 
a man unjustly depreciated, than to 
undertake an office generallyso ungra- 
cious as that of repressing the pre- 
sumptuous enthusiasm of partisans, 
where it may seem to have come for- 
ward, with whatever exaggerations, 
yet still in a service of disinterested 
friendship, and on behalf of a man 
who, after all, was undeniably clever, 
and, in a limited sense, learned. The 
disinterestedness, however, of that 
admiration which has gathered about 
Dr Parr is not so genuine as it may 
appear. His biographers (be it recol- 
lected) are bigots, who serve their 
superstition in varnishing their idol : 
they are Whigs, who miss no oppor- 
tunity of undervaluing Tories ne their 
cause : they are Dissenters, who value 
their theme quite as much for the col- 
lateral purpose which it favours of 
attacking the Church of England, as 
for its direct and avowed one of laud- 
ing Dr Parr. Moreover, in the letters 
(which, in the undigested chaos of Dr 
Johnstone’s collection, form three 
volumes out of eight) Dr Parr himself 
obtains a mischievous power, which, 
in a more regular form of composition, 
he would not have possessed, and 
which, as an honest man, we must 
presume that he would not have de- 
sired, Letters addressed to private 
correspondents, and only by accident 
reaching the press, have all the license 
of private conversation, Most of us, 
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perhaps, send a little treason or so 
at odd times through the post-office ; 
and as to scand. magn., especially at 
those unhappy (luckily rare) periods 
when Whigs are in power, if all letters 
are like our own, the Attorney-Gene- 
ral would find practice for a century 
in each separate day’s correspond- 
ence. In all this there is no blame. 
Hanc veniam petimusque damusque 
vicissim. But publication is another 
-_ Rash insinuations, judgments 
of ultra violence, injurious anecdotes 
of loose ornoauthority, and paradoxes 
sportively maintained in the certainty 
of a benignant construction on the 
part of the individual correspondent 
—all these, when printed, become 
armed, according to circumstances of 
time and person, with the power of 
extensive mischief. It is undeniable, 
that through Dr Parr’s published let- 
ters are scattered some scores of pas- 
sages, which, had he been alive, or had 
they been brought forward in a direct 
and formal address to the public, would 
have called forth indignant replies of 
vehement expostulation or blank con- 
tradiction. And many even of his more 
general comments on political affairs, 
or on the events and characters of his 
times, would have been overlooked 
only upon the consideration that the 
place which he occupied, in life or in 
literature, was not such as to aid him 
in giving effect to his opinions. 

n many of these cases, as we have 
said already, the writer had a title to 
allowance, which those who publish 
his letters have not. But there are 
other cases which call for as little in- 
dulgence to him as to them. In some 
of his political intemperances, he may 
be considered as under a twofold pri- 
vilege : first, of place—since, as a pri- 
vate letter-writer, he must be held as 
within the protection and the license 
of his own fireside; secondly, of time— 
since, on a general rule of construc- 
tion, it may be assumed that such com- 
munications are not deliberate, but 
thrown off on the spur of the occasion; 
that they express, therefore, not a 
man’s settled and abiding convictions, 
but the first momentary impulses of his 
passion or hishumour. But in many 
of his malicious sarcasms, and dispa- 
raging judgments, upon contempora- 
ries who might be regarded, in some 
measure, as competitors with himself, 
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either for the prizes of clerical life, or 
for public estimation, Dr Parr could 
take no benefit by this liberal construc- 
tion. The sentiments he avowed in 
various cases of this description were 
notin any respect hasty or unconsider- 
ed ebullitions of momentary feeling. 
They grew out of no sudden occa- 
sions ; they were not the product of 
accident. This is evident; because 
uniformly, and as often almost as he 
either spoke or wrote upon the persons 
in question, he gave vent to the same 
bilious jealousy in sneers or libels of 
one uniform character; and, if he 
forbore to do this in his open and 
avowed publications, the fair infe- 
rence is, that his fears or his interest 
restrained him ; since it is notorious, 
from the general evidence of his let- 
ters and his conversation, that none 
of those whom he viewed with these 
jealous feelings could believe that 
they owed any thing to his courtesy 
or his moderation. 

For example, and just to illustrate 
our meaning, in what terms did he 
speak and write of the very eminent 
Dean of Carlisle, and head of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge—the late Dr 
Isaac Milner? How did he treat 
Bishop Herbert Marsh? How, again, 
the illustrious Bishop Horsley? All 
of them, we answer, with unprovo- 
ked and slanderous scurrility; not 
one had offered him any slight or 
offence,—all were persons of gentle- 
manly bearing, though the last (it is 
true) had shewn some rough play to 
one of Parr’s pet heresiarchs,—all of 
them were entitled to his respect by 
attainments greatly superior to his 
own,—and all of them were more 
favourably known to the world than 
himself, by useful contributions to 
science, or theologic learning. Dean 
Milner had ruined his own activities 
by eating opium; and he is known, 
we believe, by little more than his 
continuation of the Ecclesiastical 
History, originally undertaken by his 
brother Joseph, and the papers which 
he contributed to the London Philo- 
sophical Transactions. But his re- 
searches and his accomplishments 
were of wonderful extent; and his 
conversation is still remembered by 
multitudes for its remarkable com- 
pass, and its almost Burkian* quality 
of elastic accommodation to the fluc- 








* Those who carry a spirit of distinguishing refinement into their classifications of 
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tuating accidents of the occasion. 
TheDean was not much in the world’s 
eye’: at intervals he was to be found 
at the tables of the great ; more often 
he sought his ease and consolations 
in his honourable academic retreat. 
There he was the object of dislike to 
a particular a that had 
the ear of Dr Parr. He was also ob- 
noxious to the great majority of mere 
worldlings, as one of those zealous 
Christians who are usually denomi- 
nated evangelical, and by scoffers are 
cailed the saints ; that is to say, 
in common with the Wilberforces, 
Thorntons, Hoares, Elliots, Babing- 
tons, Gisbornes, &c.,and many thou- 
sands of less distinguished persons 
in and out of Parliament,—Dean 
Milner assigned a peculiar emphasis, 
_ and a more significant interpretation, 
to those doctrines of original sin, the 
terms upon which redemption is of- 
fered—regeneration, sanctification, 
&c., which have the appearance of 
being the characteristic and peculiar 
= in the Christian economy. 

ether otherwise wrong or right in 
these views, it strikes us poor lay 
critics (who pretend to no authorita- 
tive knowledge on these great myste- 
ries), that those, who adopt them, 
have, at all events, a primd facie title 
to be considered less worldly, and 
more spiritual-minded, than the mass 
of mankind; and such a frame of 
mind is at leastan argument of fitness 
for religious contemplations, in so 
far as temper is concerned, be the 
doctrinal (or merely intellectual) er- 
rors what they may. Consequently, 
for our own parts, humbly sensible as 
weare of our deficiencies in this great 
science of Christian philosophy, we 
could never at any time join in the 
unthinking ridicule which is scatter- 
ed by the brilliant and the dull upon 
these peculiarities. Wheresoever,and 
whensoever, we must freely avow, 
that evidences of real non-conformity 
to the spirit of this impure earth of 
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ours, command our unfeigned re- 
spect. But that was a thing which 
the worthy Dr Parr could not abide. 
He loved no high or aerial standards 
in morals or in religion. Visionaries, 
who encouraged such notions, he 
viewed (to express it by a learned 
word) as depeferivlas, and as fit sub- 
jects for the chastisement of the se- 
cular arm. In fact, he would have 
persecuted a little upon such a provo- 
cation. On Mr Pitt and the rest who 
joined in suspending the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, Dr Parr was wont to ejacu- 
late his pastoral benediction in the 
following after-dinner toast—* Qui 
suspenderunt, suspendantur!” And 
afterwards, upon occasion of the six 
bills provoked by the tumults at 
Manchester, Glasgow, &c., his fa- 
therly blessing was daily uttered in 
this little fondling sentiment,—“ Bills 
for the throats of those who framed 
the bills!” On the same principle, 
he would have prayed fervently— 
had any Isaac Milner infested his 
parish—* Let those, who would exalt 
our ideals of Christianity, be speed- 
ily themselves exalted !”’ And, there- 
fore, if any man enquires upon what 
grounds it was that Dr Parr hated 
with an intolerant hatred—scorned 
—and sharpened his gift of sneer 
upon—the late Dean of Carlisle— 
we have here told him “ the reason 
why ;” and reason enough, we think, 
in all conscience. For be it known, 
that, over and above other weighty 
and obvious arguments for such 
views, Dr Parr had a standing per- 
sonal irritation connected with this 
subject—a continual “ thorn in the 
flesh”—in the relations subsisting 
between him and his principal, the 
incumbent of his own favourite and 
adopted parish. As the position of 
the parties was amusing to those 
who were in possession of the key 
to the right understanding of it, viz. 
a knowledge of their several views 
and opinions, we shall pause a mo- 





the various qualities of conversation, may remark one peculiar feature in Edmund 
Burke’s style of talking, which contra-distinguished it from Dr Johnson’s: it grew 
—one sentence was the rebound of another—one thought rose upon the suggestion of 
something which went before. Burke’s motion, therefore, was all a going forward. 


Johnson's, on the other hand, was purely regressive and analytic. 


That thought 


which he began with, contained, by involution, the whole of what he brought forth. 


Thé two 


les of conversation corresponded to the two theories of generation;—one 


(Schnson’s) to the theory of Preformation (or Evolution),—the other (Burke's) to 
the theory of Epigenesis. - 
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ment to describe the circumstances 
of the case. 

Dr Parr, it is well known, spent a 
long period of his latter life at Hat- 
ton, a village in Warwickshire. The 
living of Hatton belonged to Dr 
Bridges, who, many a long year ago, 
was well known in Oxford as one 
of the fellows in the magnificently- 
endowed college of Magdalen: that 
is to say, Dr Bridges was the incum- 
bent at the time when some accident 
of church preferment brought Dr 
Parr into that neighbourhood. By 
an arrangement which we do not 
exactly understand, the two doctors, 
for their mutual convenience, ex- 
changed parishes. We find it assert- 
ed by Dr Johnstone, that on Dr 
Parr’s side the exchange originated 
in a spirit of obliging accommoda- 
tion. It may be so. However, one 
— reservation was made by Dr 

ridges [whether in obedience to 
church discipline or to his private 
scruples of conscience—we cannot 
say] viz.—that, once in every year, 
(according to our remembrance, for 
a series of six consecutive Sundays, ) 
he should undertake the pulpit du- 
ties of the church. On this scheme 
the two learned clerks built their 
alterni federa regni ; and, like two 
buckets, the Drs Bridges and Parr 
went up and down reciprocally 
for a long succession of years. The 
waters, however, which they brought 
up to the lips of their parishioners, 
were drawn from two different wells; 
for Dr Bridges shared in the heresy 
of the Dean of Carlisle. Hence a 
system of energetic (on Dr Parr’s 
side, we may say—of fierce) mutual 
counteraction. Each, during his own 
reign, laboured to efface all impres- 
sions of his rival. On Dr Bridges’s 
part, this was probably, in some 
measure, a necessity of conscience ; 
for he looked upon his flock as ruin- 
ed in spiritual health by the neglect 
and ignorance of their pastor. On 
Dr Parr’s it was the mere bigotry of 
hatred, such as all schemes of teach- 
ing are fitted to provoke which ap- 
peal to a standard of ultra perfec- 
tion, or exact any peculiar sanctity 
of life. Were Bridges right, in that 
case, it was clear that Parr was 
wrong by miserable defect. But, on 
the other hand, were Parr right, 
then Bridges was wrong only by 
superfluity and redundance. Such 
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was the position, such the mutual 
aspects, of the two doctors. Parr’s 
wrath waxed hotter and hotter.. Had 
Dr Bridges happened to be a vulgar 
sectarian, of narrow education, of 
low breeding, and without distin- 
guished connexions,—those etesian 
ales or annual monsoons, which 

rought in his periodical scourge, 
would have been hailed by Parr as 
the —— of a triumph in rever- 
sion. Yielding the pulpit to his rival 
for a few Sundays, he would have 
relied upon the taste of his parish- 
ioners for making the proper dis- 
tinctions. He would have said,— 
“ You have all eyes and ears—you 
all know that fellow; you all know 
me: I need say no more. Pray, 
don’t kick him when he comes 
again.” But this sort of contempt 
was out of the question, and that 
kindled his rage the more. Dr 
Bridges was a man of fortune; tra~ 
velled and accomplished; familiar 
with courts and the manners. of 
courts. Even that intercourse with 
people of rank and fashion, which 
Parr so much cultivated in his latter 
years, and which, to his own conceit, 
omg him so much in advance of 
1is own order, gave him no advan- 
tage over Dr Bridges. True, the 
worthy fanatic (as some people call- 
ed him) had planted himself in a 
house at Clifton near Bristol, and 
spent all his days in running 4 and 
own the lanes and alleys of that 
great city, carrying Christian instruc- 
tion to the dens of squalid poverty, 
and raising the torch of spiritual 
light upon the lairs of dissolute 
wretchedness. But, in other respects, 
he was a man comme il faut. How- 
ever his mornings might be spent, 
his soirées were elegant; and it was 
not a very unusual event to meet a 
prince or an ambassador at his par- 
ties. Hence, it became impossible 
to treat him as altogether abject, and 
a person of no social consideration, 
In that view, he was the better man 
of the two. And Parr’s revenge, 
year after year, was baulked of its 
food. In this dilemma of impotent 
rage, what he could—he did !—And 
thescene was truly whimsical. Fear 
larly as Dr Bridges approached, 
Parr fled the country. As the wheels 
of Dr Bridges were heard muttering 
in advance, Dr Parr’s wheels were 
heard groaning in retreat - And 
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when the season of this annual af- 
fliction drew to a close, when the 
wrath of Providence was spent, and 
the church of Hatton passed from 
under the shadows of eclipse into 
renovated light, then did Dr Parr— 
cautiously putting out his feelers to 
make sure that the enemy was gone 
—resume the spiritual sceptre. He 
congratulated his parish of Hatton 
that their trials were over; he per- 
formed classical Justrations, and Pa- 
rites of expiation; he circled 
the churchyard nine times wither- 
shins (or inverting the course of the 
sun;) he fumigated the whole pre- 
cincts of Hatton church with sh 
tobacco ; and left no stone mona 
to cleanse his little Warwickshire 
fold from its piacular pollution. 
This anecdote illustrates Dr Parr’s 
temper. Mark, reader, his self-con- 
tradiction. He hated what he often 
¢alled “ rampant orthodoxy,” and 
was never weary of running down 
those churchmen who thought it their 
duty to strengthen the gates of the 
English church against Popish super- 
stitions and Popish corruptions on 
the one hand, or Socinianism on the 
other. Yet, let any thing start up in 
the shape of zealous and fervid de- 
votion—right or wrong—and let it 
threaten to displace his own lifeless 
scheme of ethics, or to give a shock 
of galvanism to his weekly paralytic 
exhortations “not upon any account 
or consideration whatsoever to act 
improperly or in opposition to the 
dictates of reason, decorum, and 
prudence ;” let but a scintillation ap- 
pear of opposition in that shape, and 
who so ready to persecute as Dr 
Parr? Fanaticism, he would tell us, 
was what he could not bear; fanati- 
cism must be put down: the rights of 
the church must be supported with 
rigour; if needful, even with severity. 
e was also a great patron of the 
church as against laymen; of the 
parson as against the churchwarden ; 
of the rector’s right to graze his horse 
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upon the graves ; of the awful obli- 
gation upon his conscience to allow 
of no disrespectable, darned, or ill- 
washed surplice; of the solemn res- 
ponsibility which he had undertaken 
in the face of his country to suffer 
no bell-ringing except in canonical 
hours ; to enforce the decalogue, and 
also the rubric; to obey his ecclesi- 
astical superiors within the hours of 
divine service ; and finally, to read all 
proclamations or other state docu- 
ments sent to him by authority, with 
the most dutiful submission, simply 
reserving to himself the right of 
making them as ridiculous as possible 
by his emphasis and cadence.* In 
this fashion Dr Parr manifested his 
reverence for the church establish- 
ment; and for these great objects it 
seemed to him lawful to persecute. 
But as to purity of doctrine, zeal, 
primitive devotion, the ancient faith 
as we received it from our fathers, 
or any service pretending to be more 
than lip service, for all such ques- 
tionable matters it was incumbent 
upon us to shew the utmost liberality 
of indifference on the most modern 
and showy pattern, and, except for 
yopery, to rely upon Bishop Hoadly. 

his explanation was necessary to 
make the anecdote of Dr Bridges 
fully intelligible; and that anecdote 
was necessary to explain the many 
scornful allusions to that reverend 
gentleman, which the reader will find 
in Dr Johnstone’s collection of letters; 
but above all, it was necessary for 
the purpose of putting him in pos- 
session of Dr Parr’s character and 
position as a member of the Church 
of England. 

To return from this digression into 
the track of our speculations, Dean 
Milner and Dr Bridges stood upon 
the same ground in Dr Parr’s dis- 
pleasure. Their offence was the 
same : their criminality perhaps 
equal: and it was obviously of a 
kind that, for example’s sake, ought 
not to be overlooked. But Herbert 





* Dr Parr’s casuistry for regulating his practice in the case of his being called upon 
te read occasional forms of prayer, proclamations, &c., which he did not approve asa 
politician (and observe, he never did approve them) was this: read he must, was his 


doctrine; thus far he was bound to dutiful submission. 


am unconditional duty, but not active. 


Passive obedience was 


Now it would be an active obedience to read 


with proper emphasis and decorum. Therefore every body sees the logical necessity 
of reading it into a farce, making grimaces, “ inflicting one’s eye,” and in all ways 
keeping up the jest with the congregation, Was not this the boy for Ignatius Loyola? 
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Marsh was not implicated in their 
atrocities. No charge of that nature 
was ever preferred against him. His 
merits were of a different order; and, 
confining our remarks to his original 
merit, and that which perhaps exclu- 
sively drew upon him the notice of 
Mr Pitt’s government, not so strictly 
clerical. His earliest public service 
was, his elaborate statement of the 
regal conferences at Pilnitz, and his 
consequent justification of this coun- 
try in the eyes of Europe, on the 
question then pending between her 
and the French Republic, with which 
party lay the onus of first virtual 
aggression, and with which therefore 
by implication, the awful responsibi- 
lity, for that deluge of blood and car- 
nage which followed. This service 
Herbert Marsh performed inamanner 
to efface the remembrance of all 
former attempts. His next service 
was more in the character of his 
profession—he introduced his coun- 
try to the very original labours in 
Theology of the learned Michaelis, 
and he expanded the compass and 
value of these labours by his own 
exertions. Patriots, men even with 
the feeblest sense of patriotism, have 
felt grateful to Dr Marsh for having 
exonerated England from the infinite 
guilt of creating a state of war lightly 
—upon a weak motive—upon an un- 
considered motive—or indeed upon 
any motive or reason whatsoever; 
for a reason supposes choice and 
election of the judgment, and choice 
there can be none without an ac- 
knowledged alternative. Now it was 
the triumphant result of Dr Marsh’s 
labours, that alternative there was 
practically none, under the actual 
circumstances, for Great Britain ; and 
that war was the mere injunction of 
a flagrant necessity, coupling the in- 
sults and the menaces of France with 
what are now known to have been 
the designs, and indeed the moment- 
ary interests, of the predominant 
factions at that epoch. Herbert 
Marsh has satisfied every body almost 
but the bigots, (if any now survive, ) 
of Jacobinism as it raged in 1792 and 
1793, when it held its horrid Sab- 
baths over the altar and the throne, 
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and deluged the scaffolds with inno- 
cent blood. All but those he has 
satisfied. Has he satisfied Dr Parr ? 
No. Yet the Doctor was in an ab- 
solute frenzy of horror, grief, and 
indignation, when Louis XVL. was 
murdered. And, therefore, if the 
shedding of what he allowed to be 
most innocent blood could justify a 
war, and the refusal of all intercourse 
but the intercourse of vengeance with 
those who, at that period, ruled the 
scaffold, then in that one act (had 
there even been wanting that world 
of weightier and prospective matter, 
which did in fact impel the belliger- 
ents) Dr Parr ought in reason to 
have found a sufficient justification 
of war. Andso perhaps he would. 
But Dis aliter visum est ; and his Dé 
and Di majorum gentium—para- 
mount to reason, conscience, or even 
to discretion, unless such as was mere- 
ly selfish, were the Parliamentary 
leaders from whom he expected a bi- 
shopric (and would very possibly have 
ot it had some of them lived a little 
onger in the first decade of this cen- 
tury, or he himself lived to the end of 
this present decade.*) Hence it does 
not much surprise us, that, in spite of 
his natural and creditable horror, on 
hearing of the fate of the French king, 
he relapsed into Jacobinism so fierce, 
that two years after a friend, by way 
of agreeable flattery, compliments 
him as being only “half a sanscu- 
lotte ;” a compliment, however, which 
he doubtless founded more upon his 
confidence in Dr Parr’s original good- 
ness of heart, and the almost inevi- 
table contagion of English society, 
than on any warrant which the Doctor 
had yet given him by words or by 
acts, or any presumption even which 
he was able to specify, for so advan- 
tageous an opinion. Well, therefore, 
might Herbert Marsh displease Dr 
Parr. He was a Tory, and the open 
antagonist of those by whom only the 
fortunes of sansculottes, thorough- 
bred or half-bred, had any chance of 
thriving; and he had exposed the 
hollowness of that cause to which 
the Doctor was in a measure sold. 
As to Horsley, his whole life, as a 
man of letters and a politician, must 








* Had Mr Fox lived a little longer, the current belief is, that he would have raised 
Dr Parr to the mitre; and had the Doctor himself survived to November of this 
present year, Lord Grey would perhaps have tried his earliest functions in that line 
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have won him the tribute of Dr Parr’s 
fear and hatred; a tribute which he 
d as duly as his assessed taxes. 
cly, indeed, he durst not touch 
him ; for the horrid scourge which 
Horsley had wielded at one time, 
in questions of scholarship and ortho- 
doxy, still resounded in his ears. 
But in his letters and conversation, 
Dr Parr fretted for ever at his emi- 
nence, and eyed him grudgingly and 
—, and those among his cor- 
respondents, who were not too gene- 
rous and noble-minded to pay their 
court through his weaknesses, evi- 
dently were aware that a sneer at 
Bishop Horsley was as welcome as a 
basket of game. Sneers, indeed, 
were not the worst: there are to be 
found in Dr Parr’s correspondence 
some dark insinuations, apparently 
pointed at Horsley, which involve a 
sort of charges that should never be 
thrown out against any man without 
the accompaniment of positive at- 
testations. What may have been the 
tenor of that bishop’s life and con- 
versation, we do not take upon us 
to say. It is little probable, at this 
time of day, under the censorious 
vigilance of so many unfriendly eyes, 
and in a nation where even the per- 
sons upon the judicial bench exhibit 
in their private lives almost a sanc- 
tity of deportment, that a dignitary 
of the English church will err by any 
scandalous immorality. Be that how- 
ever as it may, and confining our 
view to Horsley in his literary cha- 
racter, we must say, that he is far 
beyond the reach of Dr Parr’s hosti- 
lity. His writings are generally ex- 
cellent: as a polemic and a champion 
of his own church, he is above the 
competition of anymodern divine. As 
a theologian, he reconciles the nearly 
contradictory merits of novelty and 
originality with well-meditated or- 
thodoxy: and we may venture to 
assert, that his Sermons produced the 
greatest impression, and what the 
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newspapers call “sensation,” of any 
English book of pure divinity, for the 
last century. In saying this we do 
not speak of the sale ; what that might 
be, we know not; we speak of the 
strength of the impression diffused 
through the upper circles, asapparent 
in the reverential terms, which, after 
the appearance of that work, univer- 
sally marked the sense of cultivated 
men in speaking of Bishop Horsley 
—even of those who had previously 
viewed him with some dislike in his 
character of controversialist. Let 
the two men be compared; not the 
veriest bigot amongst the Dissenters, 
however much he would naturally 

refer as a companion, or as a sub- 
ject for eulogy, that man who be- 
trayed* the interests of his own 
church to him who was its column of 
support and ornament, could have the 
hardihood to insinuate that Dr Hors- 
ley was properly, or becomingly, a 
mark for the scurrilities of Dr Parr. 
In what falls within the peculiar pro- 
vince of a schoolmaster, we think 
it probable (to make every allowance 
which candour and the simplicity of 
truth demand) that Dr Parr had that 
superior accuracy which is maintain- 
ed by the practice of teaching. In 

eneral reach and compass of intel- 
fect, in theology, in those mixed 
branches of speculative research 
which belong equally to divinity and 
to metaphysics, (as in the Platonic 
philosophy, and all which bears upon 
the profound doctrine of the Trinity,) 
or to express the matter by a single 
word) in philosophic scholarship, 
and generally in vigour of style and 
thought, we suppose Horsley to have 
had, in the eyes of the public, no 
less than in the reality of the case, 
so prodigiously the advantage, that 
none but a sycophant, or a false 
friend, would think of suggesting 
seriously a comparison so disadvan- 
tageous to Dr Parr. But at all events, 
let the relations of merit be what they 





* We shall have an opportunity farther on of shewing what was Parr’s conduct to 
the charch of which he professed himself a member, and in what sense he could be 
said to have betrayed it. At present we shall protect ourselves from misconstruction, 
by saying that his want of fidelity to the rights and interests of the church was not 
deliberate or systematic; in this, as in other things, he acted from passion—often 
from caprice. He would allow only this or that doctrine of the church to be defend- 
ed; he would ruinously limit the grounds of defence: and on these great questions, 
he gave way to the same rank personal partialities, which, in the management of a 


school, had attracted the notice, and challenged the disrespect, of boys. 
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may in Horsley, certainly his abso- 
lute.merit is unquestionable ; and the 
continued insults of Dr Parr are in- 
sufferable. 

Upon these flagrant justifications, 
individual attacks past counting, be- 
sides a general system of disparage- 
ment and contumely towards the 
most distinguished pretensions in 
church and state, unless ranged on 
the side of the Whigs, or even if pre- 
suming to pause upon those extre- 
mities which produced a schism in 
the Whig club itself, we stand for a 
sufficient apology in pressing the 
matter strongly against Dr Parr. A 
rejoinder on our side has in it some- 
thing of vindictive justice. Tories, 
and not Tories only, but all who re- 
sist anarchists, (for that Dr Parr did 
not blazon himself in that character, 
was due to the lucky accident which 
saved him from any distressing op- 
portunities of acting upon his crazy 
speculations, ) have an interest in de- 
pressing to their proper level those 
who make a handle of literature for 
insidious party purposes, polluting 
its amenities with the angry passions 
proper to our civil dissensions, and 
abusing the good-nature with which 
we Tories are always ready to wel- 
come literary merit, without consi- 
deration of politics,and to smile upon 
talentthough inthe ranks of our anta- 
gonists. The Whigsare once more be- 
coming powerful, and we must now 
look more jealously to our liberali- 
ties. Whigs are not the kind of 
people to be trusted with improper 
concessions: Whigs “ rampant,” (to 
use Dr Parr’s word,) still less. Had 
Dr Parr been alive at this hour, he 
would havestood fair forthe first arch- 
bishopric vacant; for we take it for 
granted that the Duke of Wellington, 
according to his peculiar system of 
tactics, would long ere now have 
made him a bishop. Let us there- 
fore appraise Dr Parr ; and to do this 
satisfactorily, let us pursue him 
through his three characters, the 
triple role which he supported in life 
—of Whig politician; secondly, of 
scholar, (or, expressing our meanin 
in its widest extent, of literary man 5 
and finally of theologian. 

These questions we shall discuss 
in a separate paper; and, from the 
many personal notices which such a 
discussion will involve, and the great 
range of literary topics which it will 
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oblige us to traverse, we may hope 
to make it not unamusing, to our 
readers. There are, in every popu- 
lous community, many different stra- 
ta of society, that lie in darkness, as 
it were, to each other, from mere,de- 
fect of mutual intercourse; and in the 
literary world there are many cham- 
bers that have absolutely no commu- 
nication. Afterwards, when twenty 
—thirty—sixty years have passed 
away—by means of posthumous.me- 
moirs, letters,anecdotes, and. other li- 
terary records—they are all brought 
in amanner face to face; and we, their 
posterity, first see them as making up 
a whole, of which they themselves 
were imperfectly conscious. Every 
year makes further disclosures; and 
thus a paradox is realized—that the 
more we are removed from personal 
connexion with a past age of litera- 
ture, the better we know it. Makin 
Dr Parr for the moment a cen 
figure to our groups, we shall have 
it in our power to bring upon the 
stage many of the persons who, fi- 

ured in that age as statesmen, or 
eaders in political warfare; and most 
of those who played a part, promi- 
nent or subordinate, in literature ; 
or who conspicuously filled a place 
amongst the civil and ecclesiastical 
dignitaries of the state. 

eantime, as an appropriate close 

to this preliminary paper, we shall 
put a question—and, in a cursory 
way, we shall discuss the proper 
answer to it—upon Dr Parr as a man 
of the world, andambitious candidate 
for worldly distinctions ; in short, as 
the architect of his fortunes, Was 
he, in this light, an able and success- 
ful man? Or, separating the two 
parts of that question which do not 
always proceed concurrently, if he 
were not successful in a degree 
corresponding to his own wishes 
and the expectations of his friends, 
if it is notorious that he missed of 
attaining those prizes which he never 
hesitated to avow as the objects that 
stimulated his ambition, in what 
degree are we to ascribe his failure 
to want of talent, to misdirection of 
his talent, to a scrupulous and fasti- 
dious integrity, to the injustice of 
his superiors, or, finally, to mere ac- 
cidents of ill luck? One: mam in 
each ten thousand comes: into~ this 
world, according to the homely 
saying, “ with a silver spoom in’ his 
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mouth ;” but most of us have a for- 
tune to make—a station to create. 
And the most general, expression, 
by far the most absolute and final 
test, of the degrees in which men 
differ as to energy and ability, is to 
be found ia the large varieties of 
success which they exhibit in exe- 
cuting this universal object. Taking 
life as a whole, luck has but little 
sway incontrolling its arrangements. 
Good sense and perseverance, pru- 
dence and energy, these are the fatal 
deities that domineer over the stars 
and their aspects. And when a 
man’s coffin knocks at the gates of 
the tomb, it is a question not un- 
important, among other and greater 
uestions, What was he on beginning 
life, what is he now? Though in 
this, as in other things, it is possible 
to proceed in a spirit of excess, still, 
ithin proper restrictions, it is one 
even of a man’s moral obligations, to 
contend strenuously for his own ad- 
yancement in life ;and,as it furnishes, 
at the same time, a criterion as little 
ambiguous as any for his intellectual 
merits, few single questions can be 
ed so interesting to a man’s 
reputation, as that which demands 
the amount of his success in playing 
for the great stakes of his profession 
or his trade. What, then, was the 
success of Dr Parr ? 

The prizes which the Doctor set 
before his eyes from his earliest 
days, were not very lofty, but they 
were laudable; and he avowed them 
with a naiveté that was amusing, and 
a frankness that availed at least to 
acquit him of hypocrisy. They were 
t+wo—a mitre and a coach-and-four. 
“TI am not accustomed,” says he, 
(writing to an Irish bishop,) “ to dis- 
semble the wishes I once had” [this 
was in 1807, and he then had them 
more than ever] “ of arriving at the 
profits and splendour of the prelacy, 
or the claims to them which I believe 
myself to s.’ The bishopric 
he did not get; there he failed. For 
the coach-and-four, he was more 
fortunate. At the very latest period 
of his life, when the shades of death 
were fast gathering about him, he 
found himself able to indulge in this 
luxury—and, as his time was obvi- 
ously short, he wisely resolved to 
make the most of it; and upon any 
or no excuse, the Doctor was to be 
seen flying over the land at full gal- 
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lop, and scouring town and country 
with four clerical-looking long-tailed 
horses. We believe he even medi- 
tated a medal, commemorating his 
first ovation by a faithful portrait of 
the coach and his own episcopal wig 
in their meridian pomp; he was to 
have been represented in the act 
of looking out of the window, and 
“ inflicting his eye” upon some hos- 
tile parson picking his way through 
the mud on foot. On the whole, we 
really rejoice that the Doctor got his 
coach and his four resounding cour- 
sers. The occasional crack of the 
whip must have sounded pleasantly 
in his ears at a period when he him- 
self had ceased to operate with that 
weapon—when he was no more than 
an emeritus professor and pacilopogos 
no longer. So far was well; but 
still, we ask, how came it that his 
coach panels wanted their appro- 
priate heraldic decoration? How 
was it that he missed the mitre ?— 
Late in life, we find him character- 
ising himself as an “ unpreferred, 
calumniated, half-starving country 
parson; no part of which, indeed, 
was true; but yet, we demand,— 
How was it that any colourable 
plea existed, at that time of his ca- 
reer, to give one moment’s plausibi- 
lity to such an exaggeration? Let us 
consider. 

Dr Parr was the son of a country 
practitioner in the humbler depart- 
ments of medicine. Parr, senior, 
practised as a surgeon, apothecary, 
and accoucheur. From him, there- 
fore, his son could expect little assist- 
ance in his views of personal aggran- 
dizement. But that was not neces- 
sary. An excellent Latin scholar, 
and a man who brought the rare 
sanction (sanctification—we were 
going to say) of clerical co-operation 
and countenance to so graceless and 
reprobate a party as the Whigs, who 
had searcely a professional friend to 
say grace at their symposia, must, 
with any reasonable discretionin the 
conduct of his life, have been by 
much too valuable an article on the 
Whig establishment to run any risk 
of neglect. The single clerk, the one 
sole reverend man of letters, who was 
borne upon their books, must have 
had a priceless value in the eyes of 
that faction—when “taking stock,” 
and estimating their alliances. To 
them he must have been what the 
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Emperor of Morocco is to the collec- 
tor of butterflies. To have lost this 
value, to have forfeited his hold upon 
their gratitude, and actually to have 
depreciated as he grew older, and 
better known to the world—implies 
too significantly some gross miscon- 
duct, or some rueful indiscretions. 
The truth is this; and for Parr’s own 
honour, lest worse things should be 
thought of him than the case really 
warrants; his friends ought to make 
it known—though a man of integrity, 
he could not be relied upon: in a 
muster of forces, he was one of the 
few that never could be absolutely 
reckoned and made sure of. Neither 
did his scruples obey any known 
law : he could swallow a camel, and 
strain at agnat, and his caprice was 
of the most dangerous kind; not a 
woman’s caprice, which is the mere 
mantling of levity, and readily enough 
obeys any fresh impulse, which it is 
easy to apply in an opposite direc- 
tion. Dr Parr’s caprices grew upon 
another stock; they were the fitful 
outbreaks of steady, mulish wrong- 
headedness. This was a constitu- 
tional taint, for which he was in- 
debted to the accoucheur. Had the 
father’s infirmity reached Dr Parr in 
his worldly career, merely in that 
blank neutral character, and affected 
his fortunes through that pure nega- 
tive position of confessed incapacity 
to help him, which is the whole ex- 
tent of disastrous influence that the 
biographical records ascribe to him 
—all would have been well. But the 
old mule over-ruled his son to the 
end of his long life, and controlled his 
reiterated opportunities of a certain 
and brilliant success, by the heredi- 
tary taint in the blood which he trans- 
mitted to him, in more perhaps than 
its original strength. The truename 
for this infirmity is, in the vulgar 
dialect, pig-headedness. Stupid im- 
perturbable adherence, deaf and 
blind, to some perverse view that 
abruptly thwarted and counteracted 
his party, making his friends stare, 
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and his opponents laugh ; in short» 
as we have said, pure pig-headed- 

ness,—that was the key to Dr Parr’s 

lingering preferment: and, we be- 
lieve, upon a considerate view of his 

whole course, that he threw away ten 
times the amount of fortune, rank, 
splendour, and influence that he ever 
obtained ; and with no countervailing 
indemnity from any moral reputation, 
such as would attend all consistent 
sacrifices to high-minded principle. 
No! on the contrary, with harsh 
opposition and irritating expressions 
of powerful disgust from friends in 
every quarter—all conscious that, in 
such instances of singularity, Dr Parr 
was merely obeying a demon, that 
now and then mastered him, of way- 
ward—restive—moody self-conceit, 
and the blind spirit of contradiction. 
Most of us know a little of such men, 
and occasionally suffer by such men 
in the private affairs of life—men that 
are unusually jealous of slights, or 
insufficient acknowledgments of their 
personal claims and consequence : 
they require to be courted, petted, 
caressed : they refuse to be compro- 
mised or committed by the general 
acts of their party: no, they must be 
specially consulted ; else they read a 
lesson to the whole party on their 
error, by some shocking and revolting 
act of sudden desertion, which, from 
a person of different character, would 
have been considered perfidy. Dr 
Johnstone himself admits, that Parr 
was “jealous of attention, and indig- 
nant at neglect ;” and on one ecca- 
sion endeavours to explain a transac- 
tion of his life, by supposing that he 
may have been “ hurried away by 
one of those torrents of passion, of 
which there are too many instances 
in his life.’ *—Of the father, Parr 
obstetrical, the same indulgent bio- 
grapher remarks, (Pp. 10,) that he 
was “ distinguished by the rectitude 
of his principles ;” and, in another 
place, (p.21,) he pronounces him, in 
summing up his character, to have 
been “an honest, well-meaning 





* Page 307, vol i.—The Doctor adds—“ As in the lives of us all.” But, besides 
that this addition defeats the whole meaning of his own emphasis on the word his, it 
is not true that men generally yield to passion in their political or public lives. Ha- 
ving adopted a party, they adhere to it; generally for good and for ever. And the 
passions, which occasionally govern them, are the passions of their party—not their 


own separate impulses as individuals. 
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Tory ;” but, at the same time, con- 


fesses him to have “ the pett 
tyrant of his ee amiable 
little feature of character, that would 
go far to convince his own family, 
that “ rectitude of principles” was 
not altogether incompatible with the 
practice of a ruffian. 

Tory, however, Parr, senior, was 
not: he was a Jacobite, probably for 
the gratification of his spleen, and 
upon a conceit that this arrayed him 
in a distinct personal contest with 
the House of Hanover; whereas, 
once confounded amongst the pre- 
vailing party of friends to that in- 
terest, as a man-midwife, he could 
hardly hope to win the notice of his 
Britannic Majesty. His faction, how- 
ever, being beaten to their heart’s 
content, and his own fortune all 
going overboard in the storm, he sud- 

enly made a bolt to the very oppo- 
site party: he ratted to the soihes 
Whigs: and the circumstances of the 
case, which are as we have here 
stated them, hardly warrant us in 
putting a very favourable construc- 
tion upon his motives. As was the 
father, so was the son: the same 
right of rebellion reserved to him- 
self, whether otherwise professing 
himself Jacobite or Whig; the same 
peremptory duty of passive obedi- 
ence for those of his household: the 
same hot intemperances in politics : 
the same disdain of accountableness 
to his party leaders; and, finally, the 
same “petty tyranny of the fire- 
side.” This last is a point on which 
all the biographers are agreed: they 
all record the uncontrollable ill tem- 
per and hasty violence of Dr Parr 
within his domestic circle. And one 
anecdote, illustrating his intemper- 
ance, we can add ourselves. On one 
occasion, rising up from table, in the 
middle of a fierce discussion with 
Mrs Parr, he took a carving knife, 
and applying it to a portrait of that 
lady hanging upon the wall, he drew 
it sharply across the jugular, and cut 
the throat of the picture from ear to 
ear, thus murdering her in effigy. 

This view of Parr’s intractable tem- 
a is necessary to understand his 
ife, and in some measure to justify 
his friends. Though not (as he chose 
himself to express it, under a mo- 
mentary sense of his slow progress 
in life, and the reluctant blossoming 


of his preferment) “a half-starved 

arson,’ yet most unquestionably 

e reaped nothing at all from his 
long attachment to Whiggery, by 
comparison with what he would have 
reaped had that attachment been 
more cordial and unbroken, and had 
he, in other respects, borne himself 
with more discretion ; and above all, 
had he abstained from offensive per- 
sonalities. This was a rock on which 
Parr often wrecked himself. Things, 
and principles, and existing esta- 
blishments, might al! have been at- 
tacked with even more virulence 
than he exhibited, had his furious 
passions allowed him to keep his 
hands off the persons of individuals. 
Here lay one class of the causes which 
retarded his promotion. Another 
was his unbecoming warfare upon 
his own church. “iam sorry,” said 
one of his earliest, latest, and wisest 
friends, (BishopBennet, )—‘I am sor- 
ry you attack the church, for fear of 
consequences to your own advance- 
ment.” This was said in 1792. Six 
years after, the writer, who had a con- 
fidential post in the Irish govern- 
ment, and saw the dreadful crisis to 
which things were hurrying, found it 
necessary to break off all intercourse 
with Dr Parr; so shocking to a man 
of principle was the careless levity 
with which this minister of peace, 
and his immediate associates, them- 
selves in the bosom of security, 
amongst the woods of Warwickshire, 
scattered their firebrands of inflam- 
matory language through the public, 
at a period of so much awful irrita- 
tion. Afterwards, it is true, that 
when the Irish crisis had passed, and 
the rebellion was suppressed, his re- 
spect for Parr as a scholar led him 
to resume his correspondence. But 
he never altered his opinion of Parr 
as a politician: he viewed him as a 
man profoundly ignorant in politics ; 
a mere Parson Adams in the know- 
ledge of affairs, and the real springs 
of political action, or political influ- 
ence; but unfortunately with all the 
bigotry and violent irritability that 
belong to the most excited and in- 
terested partisan; having the pas- 
sions of the world united with the 
ignorance of the desert; coupling the 
simplicity of the dove with the fierce 
instincts of the serpent. 

The events of his life moved under 
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this unhappy influence. Leaving 
college prematurely upon the mis- 
fortune* of his father’s death, he be- 
came an assistant at Harrow under 
the learned Dr Sumner. About five 
years after, on Dr Sumner’s death, 
though manifestly too young for the 
situation, he entered into a warm 
contest for the vacant place of head- 
master. Notwithstanding the sup- 

ort of Lord Dartmouth and others, 

e lost it; and unfortunately for his 

eace of mind, though, as usual, he 
imagined all sorts of intrigues against 
himself, yet the pretensions of his 
competitor, Benjamin Heath, were 
such as to disabuse all the world of 
any delusive conceit, that justice had 
not been done. Parr, it must be re- 
membered, then only twenty-five 
years old, had, in no single instance, 
distinguished himself; nor had he even 
fifty years after—no, nor at the day 
of his death—given any evidences to 
the world that he was comparable to 
Heath as a Grecian. The probable 
ground of Heath’s success was a cha- 
racter better fitted to preside over a 
= school, (for even the too friend- 
y biographers of Parr admit that he 
did not command the respect of the 
boys,) and his better established 
learning. Naturally enough, Parr was 
unwilling to admit these causes, so 
advantageous to his rival, as the 
true ones. What, then, is his account 
of the matter? He says, that he lost 
the election by a vote which he had 
given to John Wilkes, in his con- 
test for Middlesex. To John Wilkes 
—mark that, reader! Thus early 
had this “ gowned student” engaged 
his passions and his services in the 
interest of brawling, intriguing fac- 
tion. 

This plan failing, he set up a rival 
establishment in the neighbourhood 
of Harrow, at Stanmore ; and never 
certainly did so young a man, with 
so few of the ordinary guarantees to 
offer—that is to say, either property, 
experience, or connexions—meet 
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with such generous assistance. One 
friend leat his sand pounds 
at two per cent, though his security 
must obviously have been merely 
ersonal. Another lent him two 
1undred pounds without any interest 
at all. And many persons of station 
and influence, amongst whom was 
Lord Dartmouth, gave him a sort of 
countenance equally useful to his 
interests, by placing their sons under 
his care. Ali came to nothing how- 
ever ; the establishment was knocked 
up, and clearly from gross defects of 
management. And, had his princi- 
pal creditor pressed for repayment, 
or had he shewn less than the most 
generous forbearance, which he con- 
tinued through a space of 21 years, 
(in fact, until the repayment was ac- 
complished without distress,) Parr 
must have been ruined; for in those 
days there was no merciful indul- 
gence of the laws to hopeless insol- 
vents; unless by the favour of their 
creditors, they were doomed to rot 
in prison. Now, in this one story we 
have two facts illustrated, bearing 
upon our present enquiry—first, the 
extraordinary good luck of Parr; 
secondly, his extraordinary skill in 
neutralizing or abusing it. 

What young man, that happens to 
be penniless at the age of twenty- 
five, untried in the management of 
money, untried even as the presiding 
master in a school, would be likely 
to find a friend willing to intrust 
him, on his personal responsibility, 
(and with no prospect for the reco- 
very of his money, except through 
the tardy and uncertain accumula- 
tion of profits upon an opposition 
school,) with so large a sum as two 
thousand pounds ? o, in an ordi- 
nary way, could count upon the sup- 
port of a nobleman enjoying the ear 
and confidence of royalty? Lastly, 
who would so speedily defeat and 
baffle, by his own unassisted negli- 
gence and fi t indiscretions, se 
much volunteer bounty? At this 





* Even that was possibly barbed in some of its consequences to Parr, by his own 
imprudence. The widow (his stepmother) is said to have injured Parr by her rapa- 
city. But, if so, Parr had certainly himself laid the foundation of an early hatred 
between them, by refusing to lay aside his mourning for his own mother, on the mar- 
riage day of this second Mrs Parr with his father. We do not much quarrel with 
his conduct on that occasion, considering his age (sixteen) and the relation of her for 


whom he mourned, But still the act was characteristic of the map, and led to its 


natural results. 
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time of his life, it strikes us, in fact, 
that Dr Parr was mad. The stu- 
dents at Stanmore were indulged in 
all sorts of irregularities. That, per- 
haps, might arise from the unfortu- 
nate situation of the new establish- 
ment—too near to its rival; and in 
part, also, from the delicate posi- 
tion of Parr, who, in most instances, 
had come under an unfortunate per- 
sonal obligation to the young gentle- 
men who followed him from Har- 
row. But in his habits of dress 
and deportment, which drew scandal 
upon himself, and jealousy upon his 
establishment, Parr owed his ill suc- 
cess to nobody but himself. Mr 
Roderick, his assistant, and a most 
friendly reporter, says, that at this 
time he “ brought upon himself the 
ridicule of the neighbourhood and 
passengers by many foolish acts ; 
such as riding in high prelatical 
pomp through the streets on a black 
saddle, bearing in his hand a long 
cane or wand, such as women use 
to have, with an ivory head like a 
erosier, which was probably the rea- 
son why he liked it:” We see by 
this he was already thinking of the 
bishopric. “ At other times he was 
seen stalking through the town in 
a dirty striped morning-gown: Nil 
Suit unquam sic impar sibi.” When 
we add, that Dr Parr soon dis- 
one and alienated his weightiest 
riend amongst the residents at Stan- 
more, Mr Smith, the accomplished 
rector of the place, we cannot won- 


der that little more than five years 
saw that scheme at an end. * 

The school at Stanmore he could 
not be said to leave; it left him: 
such was his management, that no 
fresh pupils succeeded to those whom 
the progress of years carried off to 
the universities. When this waver- 
ing ergs oe had at length finally 
expired, it became necessary to think 
of other plans, and in the spring of 
1777 he accepted the mastership of 
Colchester school. Even there, brief 
as his connexion was with that estab- 
lishment, he found time to fasten a 
quarrel upon the trustees of the 
school in reference to a lease; and 
upon this quarrel he printed (hough 
he did not publish) a pamphlet. Sir 
William Jones, his old. schoolfellow, 
to whom, as a lawyer, this pamphlet 
was submitted, found continual oc- 
casion to mark upon the margin such 
criticisms as these, “ too violent—too 
strong.” The contest was apparently 
de land caprind: so at least Sir Wil- 
liam thought. + 

But, luckily, he was soon called 
away from these miserable feuds to 
a more creditable sort of activity. 
In the summer of 1778, the master- 
ship of the public grammar-school at 
Norwich became vacant: in the au- 
tumn, Parr was elected: and in the 
beginning of 1779, he commenced his 
residence in that city. Thus we see 
that he was unusually befriended in 
all his undertakings. As a private 
speculator at Stanmore, as a candi- 





* Laying together all the incidents of that time, it is scarcely possible to doubt that 





Parr conducted himself with great impropriety. Benjamin Heath neither answered 
the letter in which Parr attempted to clear himself from the charge of exciting the 
boys of Harrow to insurrection against Heath’s authority, ner did he so much as 
leave his card at Stanmore, in acknowledgment of Parr’s call upon him. As to Mr 
Smith, the rector, celebrated for his wit and ability, the early associate of Johnson 
and Garrick, from being “ the warmest of Parr’s friends,” (such is Mr Roderick’s 
language, ) he soon become cool, and finally ceased to speak. Mr Roderick does not 
acquit his friend of the chief blame in this rupture. 

+ Dr Johnstone, however, speaking of the pamphlet as a composition, discovers in 
it “ all the peculiarities of Parr’s style—its vigour, its vehemence, its clearness,” its 
et cetera, et cetera ; and, lastly, its “ splendid imagery :” and obviously, by way of a 
specinien of this last quality, he quotes the following most puerile rhetoric: “ I had 
arrayed myself in a panoply of the trustiest armour— in the breastplate of innocence, 
the shield of the law, the sword of indignation, and the helmet of intrepidity. When 
I first entered the lists against these hardy combatants, I determined to throw away 
the scabbard,” and so forth. The sword of indignation! Birch-rod he surely means. 


However, we must think, that the bombs of contempt, and the mortars of critieism, 
ought to open upon any person above the age of eight years who could write such stilted 
fustian. 
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date for Colchester, as a candidate 
for Norwich, he was uniformly suc- 
cessful as far as it is possible that 
encouragement the most liberal, on 
the part of others, can overrule a 
man’s own imprudence. The master- 
ship of Norwich has certainly been 
considered a valuable prize by others. 
How it happened that Parr found it 
otherwise, or whether mere rest- 
lessness and love of change were his 
overning motives, does not appear ; 
ut it is certain, that in August 1785, 
he sent in his resignation; and at 
Easter 1786, he went to reside at the 
parsonage house of Hatton, in the 
county of Warwick, where he open- 
ed a privateacademy. And though, 
as ol advanced, he resigned his 
pupils, Hatton continued to be his 
place of residence. 
This, then, was the haven, the per- 
poe curacy of Hatton, into which 
r Parr steered his little boat, when 
he had already passed the meridian* 
of his life. And (except upon a vi- 
sit) he never again left it for any 
more eleyated abode. For a philo- 
sopher, we grant that a much hap- 
pier situation cannot be imagined than 
that of an English rural parson, rich 
enough to maintain a good library. 
Dr Parr was exactly in those cir- 
cumstances: but Dr Parr was no 
philosopher. And assuredly this was 
not the vision which floated before 
his eyes at Stanmore, when he was 
riding on his “ black saddle,” in pre- 
latical pomp, with his ivory crosier 
in his fist. The coach-and-four and 
mitred panels, must then have 
flourished in the foreground of the 
icture. But at that time he was 
etween 25 and 30: now he was 
turned 40—an age when, if.a man 
should not have made his fortune, at 
least he ought to see clearly before 
him the road by which it is to be 
made. Now what was Parr’s condi- 
tion at this time, in respect to that 
supreme object of his exertions ?— 
We have no letter on that point in 
this year, 1786: but we have one in 
1782, when it does not appear (and 
indeed can hardly be supposed pos- 
sible) that his situation was mate- 
rially different. Writing to a man 
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whom he valued, but then under a 
cloud of distress, and perhage wish- 
ing to excuse himself for not aonding 
him money, he thus states the result 
of his labours up to that date :—* You 
desire my confidence; and I there- 
fore add, that the little progress I 
have made in worldly matters, the 
heavy loss I have sustained by the 
war, the inconsiderable advantages I 
have gained by a laborious and irk- 
some employment, and the mortify- 
ing discouragements I have met with 
in my clerical profession, have all 
conspired to depress my spirits, and 
undermine my constitution, I was 
content to give up ecclesiastical pre-e 
ferment, while | had a prospect of 
making some comfortable provision 
for my old age in my business as a 
teacher: but the best of my years 
have now elapsed; and Iam, through 
a most vexatious and trying series of 
events, not a shilling richer than 
when I went to Stanmore. I have 
this very week closed an account, on 
which I stood indebted near £2000, 
which I was obliged to borrow when 
I launched into active life. My house 
at Stanmore, I sold literally for less 
money than I expended on the re- 
pairs only. To this loss of more 
than a thousand pounds, I am toadd 
near £700, which I may lose entirely, 
and must lose in a great measure, by 
the reduction of St Vincent and St 
Kitt’s. My patience, so far as reli- 
gion prescribes it, is sufficient to sup- 
port me under this severity of moral 
trial. But the hour is past in which 
I might hope to secure a comfortable 
independency ; and I am now labour- 
ing under the gloomy prospect of 
toiling, with exhausted strength, for 
a scanty subsistence to myself and 
my family. It is but eighteen months 
that I could pronounce a shilling my 
own. Now, indeed, meo sum pauper 
in ere—but my integrity I have ever 
— oe . 

ossibly; but integrity might also 
have been held Jive fae 
and certainly Dr Parr will not pre- 
tend to heax us with such a story, 
as, that “ integrity” was all that he 
contemplated from his black saddle 
in Stanmore. Undoubtedly, he 





* By meridian, we here mean the month which exactly bisected his life. Dr Parr 
lived about eleven months less than eighty years; and he was about two months more 
than forty when he came to liye at Hatton, 
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framed to himself some other good 
things, so fortunately arranged, that 
they could be held in commendam 
with integrity. Such, however, was 
the naked fact, and we are sorry for 
it, at the time when Dr Parr drew 
near to his fortieth year—at which 
age, as all the world knows, a man 
must be a fool if he is not a physi- 
cian. Pass on, reader, for the term 
of almost another generation ; sup- 
pose Dr Parr to be turned of sixty, 
and the first light snows of early old 
age to be just beginning to descend 
upon him, and his best wig to be 
turning grey ;—were matters, we ask, 
improved at that time ? Not much. 
Twenty years from that Easter on 
which he had entered the gates of 
Hatton, had brought him within 
hail of a bishopric; for his party 
were just then in power. Already 
he could descry his sleeves and his 
rochet; already he could count the 
pinnacles of his cathedral ;—when 
suddenly Mr Fox died, and his 
hopes evanesced in spiral wreaths of 
fuming Orinoco. Unfortunate Dr 
Parr! Once before he had conceived 
himself within an inch of the mitre; 
that was in the king’s first illness, 
when the regency intrigue gave 
hopes, at one time, that Mr Pitt 
would be displaced. Dr Parr had 
then been summoned up to London; 
and he had gone so far as to lay 
down rules for his episcopal beha- 
viour. But the king suddenly reco- 
vered; many agrasping palm was then 
relaxed abruptly; and, alas! for Dr 
Parr, whether people died or reco- 
vered, the event was equally unfor- 
tunate. Writing, on August 25, 1807, 
to the Bishop of Down, he says,— 
“ If Mr Fox had lived and continued 
in power, he certainly would have 

e me a bishop.” Now, if Dr 
Parr meant to say that he had a dis- 
tinct promise to that effect, that cer- 
tainly is above guessing; else we 

d almost presume to guess, 
that Mr Fox neither would, nor pos- 
sibly could, have made Dr Parr a 
bishop. It is true, that Mr Fox meant 
to have promoted the Bishop of Llan- 


daff of that day, whe might seem to 
stand in the same circumstances &§ 
a literary supporter; at least Lord 
Holland said to a friend of ours,— 
“ Had our party remained in office, 
we should have raised the Bishop of 
Llandaff to the Archbishopric of 
York.” But then why? Lord Hol- 
land’s reason was this,—“ For he” 
(meaning Dr Watson) “ behaved 
very well, I can assure you, to us,” 
(meaning by us the whole coalition 
robably of Grenvilles and Foxes.) 
ow, this reason (we fear) did not 
apply, in Mr Fox’s mind, to Dr Parr ; 
he had behaved violently, indiscreet- 
ly, foolishly, on several occasions ; 
he had thoroughly disgusted all other 
parties; he had not satisfied his own. 
And once, when, for a very frivolous 
reason, he gave a vote for Mr Pitt 
at the Cambridge election, we are 
satisfied ourselves that he meditated 
the notable policy of ratting; con- 
ceiving, perhaps, that it was a ro- 
mantic and ideal punctilio of honour 
to adhere to a doomed party ; and the 
letter of Lord John Townshend, on 
that occasion, convinces us, that the 
Whigs viewed this very suspicious 
act in that light. Even Dr John- 
stone, we observe, doubts whether 
Mr Fox would have raised Dr Parr 
to the mitre. And, as to everybody 
else, they shuddered at his very 
name. The Chancellor, Lord Thur- 
low, gave him a hearty curse, more 
suo, instead of a prebend; and Lord 
Grenville assigned, asa reason against 
making him a bishop, his extreme un- 
popularity * with his own order. As 
one proof of that, even the slight dis- 
tinction of preaching a visitation ser- 
mon had never once been offered to 
Dr Parr, as he himself tells us, in 
1816, when he had completed his 
seventieth year, notwithstanding he 
had held preferment in five different 
counties. Nor was it, in fact, offered 
for six years more; and then, béing 
a hopeful young gentleman of ‘se- 
venty-six, he thought proper to de- 
cline the invitation. 
Next, for the emoluments’ of his 
profession,—Was he bette off, as 





* Parr’s extreme and well-merited unpopularity with an order whom he had, 
through life, sneered at and misrepresented, is a little disguised to common readers 
by the fact, that he corresponds with more than one bishop on terms of friendship 
and confidence. But this arose, generally speaking, in latter life, when early school- 
fellows and pupils of his own, in several instances, were raised to the mitre. 
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regards them? Else, whence came 
the coach-and-four? We answer, 
that, by mere accidents of good luck, 
and the falling-in of some extraor- 
dinary canal profits, Dr Parr’s pre- 
bend in the cathedral of St Paul’s, 
gives to ged Bishop Lowth upon 

interest of Lord Dartmouth, in 
his last year or two, produced him 
an unusually large sum; so that he 
had about three thousand a-year; 
and we are glad of it. He had also 
an annuity of three hundred a-year, 
creme by the Dukes of Norfolk and 

ord in consideration of a sub- 
scription made for Dr Parr by his 
political friends. But this was a kind 
of charity which would not have been 
offered, had it not been felt that, in 
the regular path of his profession, he 
had not drawn, nor was likely to 
draw,any conspicuous prizes. In fact, 
but for the two accidents we have 
mentioned, his whole regular income 
from the church, up to a period of 
advanced . When Sir Francis 
Burdett presented him to a living of 
about L.200 per annum, was L.93 on 
account of his living—and L.17 on 
account of his prebend. 

Such were the ecclesiastical ho- 
nours, and such the regular eccle- 
siastical emoluments of Samuel Parr. 
We do not grudge him the addition, 
as regards the latter, which, in his 
closing years, he drew from the libe- 
rality of his friends and the acci- 
dents of luck. On the contrary, we 
rejoice that his last days passed in 
luxury and pomp; that he sent up 
daily clouds of remap incense 
tothe skies; and that he celebrated his 
birthday with ducal game and veni- 
son from the parks of princes; final- 
ly, we rejoice that he galloped about 
in his coach-and-four, and are not 

that, on one occasion, he nearly 

over ourselves. 
we rejoice that all these lux- 
uries came to him irregularly, and 
not at all, or indirectly, and by 
accident, through the church. As 
regards that, and looking not to the 
individual, but entirely to the ex- 
ample, we rejoice that, both for her 
and emoluments, Dr Parr 
missed them altogether. Such be 
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the fate, we pray heartily, of all un- 
faithful servants, in whatsoever 

fession, calling, or office of trust! 
So may those be still baffled and con- 
founded, who pass their lives in dis- 
paraging and traducing their own 
honourable brethren; and who lIa- 
bour (whether consciously and from 
treachery, or half-consciously and 
from malice and vanity) for the sub- 
version of institutions which they 
are sworn and paid to defend! 


Our conclusion, therefore, the epi- 
muthion of our review, is this—that, 
considered as a man of the world, 
keenly engaged in the chase after 
rank and riches, Dr Parr must be 
pronounced to have failed; that his 
rare and late successes were casual 
and indirect; whilst his capital fail- 
ures were due exclusively to him- 
self. His two early bosom-friends 
and schoolfellows, Dr Bennet and 
Sir W. Jones, he saw raised to the 
rank of a bishop and a judge—whilst 
he was himectf still plodding as a 
schoolmaster. And this mortifying 
distinction in their lots was too 
obviously imputable, not to any more 
scrupulous integrity in him, flatter- 
ing and soothing as that hypothesis 
was to his irritated vanity, but solel 
to his own hot-headed defect of self- 
control—baffling the efforts of his 
friends, and neutralizing the finest 
opportunities. Both of those eminent 

ersons, the bishop, as well as the 
judge, deeply disapproved of his con- 
duct; though they agreed in can- 
dour, and in the most favourable 
construction of his meaning; and 
though they allowed him the largest 
latitude for his politics—one of them 
being a liberal Tory, and the other 
an ardent Whig. And yet, with the 
full benefit of this large privilege, he 
could not win their toleration to his 
indiscretions. So that, purely by his 
own folly, and in headstrong opposi- 
tion to the concurring tendenties 
of his opportunities and his aids, 
Samuel Parr failed utterly as a man 
of the world. It remains to enquire 
—how much better he succeeded in 
establishing his character as a politi- 
cian, a scholar, and a divine. 
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THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT OF THE METROPOLIS, AND OTHER POPULOUS PLACES. 


We devoutly hope that Sir R. 
Peel’s promised motion on the Police 
will cause, not only the Legislature, 
but also the whole community, to ex- 
amine most severely and impartially 
the new principles of domestic go- 
vernment, which are receiving such 
comprehensive application. 

The new system of Police confess- 
edly forms one of the greatest inroads 
on the principles and practice of the 
British Constitution that modern 
times have witnessed. An intense feel- 
ing of hostility to it prevails in the Me- 
tropolis, which actuates the middle 
classes,as well as the multitude, flows 
much less from party prejudice and 
misrepresentation, than fair experi- 
ment, and forms, in a revolutionary 
period like this, an important source 
of discontent and disaffection. It is 
in course of extension to most popu- 
lous places, and circumstances have 
just proved that it can easily be per- 
verted into an engine of the most 
improper and dangerous character. 
Here is one very conclusive reason 
for the examination we have named. 
_ Another is formed by this. The 
New Police makes, in a certain de- 
gree, a most vicious change in the 

istracy, and it is connected and 
combined with another mighty inroad 
on the principles and practice of the 
constitution, which is calculated to 
give it the most mischievous opera- 
tion possible, viz. the regular adop- 
tion in principle, and to a consider- 
able extent in practice, of a stipendi- 
ary magistracy. 

As a third, we have the virtual de- 


_ cision of the Executive and Legisla- 


tive, that at least the people of Eng- 
land can be no longer governed by 
their ancient institutions and laws,— 
by that constitution which has been 
so long boasted of so immeasurably, 
worshipped soardently,and identified 
so essentially with England’s great- 
ness and happiness. We are assured, 
on such grave authority, that morals 
and subordination have declined— 
vice, crime, and turbulence have in- 
creased—the national character has 
retrograded to an extent so mighty, 
as to put mere improvement out of 
the question, and call for a new sys- 
tem of local government, the reverse 
of the old one in both form and spi- 


rit. This forms a question which 
could not be surpassed in peril- 
ous magnitude. Local, must always 
in a great measure determine both 
the shape and character of general, 
government; and to the mass of 
the population, a vicious, tyrannical 
local government must be a greater 
scourge than an absolute monarchy. 

In addition, the spirit of both the 
executive and legislative, in late 

ears, has been radically changed. 
t has become theoretic, anti-popular, 
stern, savage, and arbitrary. In 
making its sweeping alterations, it 
has disdained to seek instruction at 
home, and to consult the disposition 
and circumstances of the a to 
be affected by them. Gathering its 
theories in foreign parts, it is not 
only ravished with the Code Napo- 
leon, but it must have its Napoleon 
Police, its Napoleon Magistrates, and 
its Napoleon Maxims of governing. 
All is to be done by mandate and 
force, and nothing by influence and 
feeling; a worthless skeleton of free- 
dom is to be animated by a soul of 
tyranny. Its alterations, saying no- 
thing of the ruin and misery they 
have produced, have placed the em- 
ire on the brink of destruction; if 
it be carried a single step farther, 
nothing can save it. 

The principle of keeping physical 
force, to the utmost extent possible, 
from the hands of the Executive, 
enters into the essence of national 
liberty. It is, without it, little bet- 
ter than useless labour to fashion 
constitutions,—to erect limited mo- 
narchies and republics. _ All must be 
name and shadow, sound and pa- 
geantry, incapable of being turned to 
effectual use, if ample security be 
not given to the full exercise of po- 
pular right and privilege. The latter 
exist as means of watching, oppo- 
sing, and restraining the Executive, 
therefore it has the most interest in 
preventing their exercise when this 
is the most necessary ; and its power 
of prevention must be in proportion 
to its command ever physical force. 
An error more loaded with ignorance 
and contradiction could not well be 
conceived than this, to create a 
power for placing the Monarch un- 
der limitations, and then to enable 
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him to intimidate and influence it,— 
to convert despotism into freedom, 
and then to clothe the Executive 
with the means of controlling the 
only things which can restrain it 
from being a practical despotism. 

The founders of British liberty 
were not only far more knowing, 
but infinitely more honest, in such 
matters, than their descendants are ; 
therefore, every sentence of the hal- 
lowed creed they formed, and every 
portion of the magnificent fabric they 
reared, display and enforce themaxim 
~——Compel the Executive to govern 
as much as possible by the instru- 
mentality of law alone, and as little 
as possible by the use of physical 
power; keep the things, through 
which only it can be duly restricted, 
sacred from its influence. The 
wholesome jealousy of the army, 
which they made a leading constitu- 
tional feeling, related as much to the 
nature of its employment as to its 
strength. It was to be not only con- 
fined to the lowest number admitted 
of by public safety, but prohibited 
from being used by the Executive, 
save against the foreign foe, or the 
open rebel. Its presence was not 
even to be tolerated when the peo- 
ple were exercising their privileges, 
and it was only to be employed to 
repress commotion in extreme cases, 
and under the direction and respon- 
sibility of independent magistrates. 
While the Executive was thus to be 
prohibited, as far as possible, from 
using the army as a means of govern- 
ing, it was also to be prohibited from 
having any influence over the physi- 
cal force requisite for preserving 
peace and order. The people them- 
selves were to supply, select, and 
employ this force, under due re- 
sponsibility. 

This was, until recently, held to 
be so true and essential, that it was 
kept sacred from the feuds of party ; 
Whig and Tory vied with each other 
in maintaining it, and even the go- 
vernment professed for it the highest 
reverence. In a few short years, 
without struggle or debate, and by 
Set 9 consent, it has been aban- 

oned for the reverse. 

The police officer is really a soldier 
in disguise ; in some respects he is a 
more dangerous character than the 
soldier. hat difference does it 
make in the eye of the constitution, 
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whether his coat be a blue or a red 
one; or whether he be armed with 
a staff or a firelock? He is as much 
the mercenary and slave of the 
Executive, as the soldier; and the 
latter is always in readiness to assist 
him, if the firelock and bayonet be 
necessary. 

Certain of his duties are of the 
most detestable description ; one is, 
he is to make himself a general spy. 
It is no defence of this to say, it 
necessary for enabling him to knew 
and trace bad characters. No press 
abuse might flow from it, if he 
solely under the direction of inde- 
pendent magistrates; because they 
would have no interest in wish 
him to obtain improper knowledge. 
But he is the menial of the Ministry, 
which, — his superior, can at 
pleasure make him a political SPY 
and employ him in the worst kin 
of espionage. 

Such a spy must of course be a 
finished tool of corruption. Know- 
ing, in conjunction with his brethren, 
every one’s person and character, he 
is exactly the man to form the Mini- 
stry’s acting or directing agent, for 
spreading amidst the people, in their 
political proceedings, disunion, trea- 
chery, and profligacy,—for bribing 
and intimidating electors, dividing 
and swaying public meetings, &e. &c. 
Through him a Ministry may gene- 
rally have the rabble and its leaders 
in its pay, and use them for render- 
ing the exercise of popular rights 
and liberties a nullity ; it will be re- 
membered that this has been, to a 
certain extent, practised in Jate years 
by men in power. 

Another of his duties is to disperse 
assemblages, however small, peace- 
able, and innecent they may be. If 
two or three friends be merely at 
mid-day standing near the door of 
one of them he possesses the power, 
and has been known to exercise it, 
of ordering them to “move on.” No 
sanction of the magistrate, or call of 
the citizen, or breach of the peace, 
or danger of any kind, is requisite as 
his authority; but at his own will 
and rice he can, if half-a-dozen 
people be conversing quietly on the 
street, command them into motion; 
and disobedience to him, is guilt to 
be punished on his own evidence. 
Thus, at an election, when the con- 
stitution will not suffer a soldier to 
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shew himself, the police-officer, on 
the pretence of preventing tumult, 
can prohibit the people from holding 
the public converse and discussion, 
and exercising other rights, which, 
on such an occasion, are of high im- 
ct rage In case of illegal and ar- 
itrary conduct in the government, 
he can prevent that communication 
amidst the people which is essential 
for enabling them to do their duty to 
themselves. He, therefore, is armed 
with despotic power against the pre- 
paratory and accompanying matters 
which are of the first consequence 
for giving to elections, public meet- 
ings &c., their proper character. 

e farther possesses the power of 
dragging any person he may meet 
before a magistrate on charges of his 
own invention, and sustained only by 
his own evidence. It is sufficiently 
known how shamefully this shameful 
power has been abused ; but we may 
mention, that instances have occurred 
in which men of respectability have 
been tried for high crimes solely on 
his evidence. His powers virtually 
make the liberty of the subject little 
better than a name. 

These powers enable him to be a 

eral robber. Almost any man, 

owever innocent he may be, will 
rather pay a sum of money than in- 
cur the loss of time, and shame of 
being carried before a magistrate, par- 
ticularly if he can produce no witness 
of his innocence. The officer, there- 
fore, has only to poems a few an- 
gry words, magnify any trifle into a 
charge, or utter a causeless threat, 
and it will be pretty sure to extort 
for him the bribe. There is every 
reason to believe that this system 
prevails to a large extent. 

He is surrounded with every thing 
that can destroy his morals. He no 
longer belongs to, or can mix with, 

ety. His regular pay is scarcely 
sufficient for his subsistence ; and he 
is instructed to look on reward and 
extortion as the only means of adding 
to it: it is made his interest to pro- 
voke offences, increase guilt, invent 
charges against the innocent, and 
commit general plunder through false 
accusation and perjury. All other 
things operate with interest to sti- 
mulate him to do this; opportunities 
continually force eamediven on him ; 


he has brethren to give him counsel 
and assistance jn it as a calling; the 


arts and stratagems imposed on him 
by duty, habituate him to disregard 
of truth; he is brought into contact 
with the vile, and communication 
with iniquity of every description ; 
through the night he is exposed to 
the society and bribes of prostitutes. 
It is notorious that in general the old 
police-officers were men of most 
depraved character, who prowled 
about in all quarters to get up litiga- 
tion and charges in utter disregard 
of truth, and solely for their own pe- 
cuniary benefit ; yet their incitements 
and mears were nothing, compared 
with those of the new officers. 

The only effectual restraint on him 
against abuse of power and villainy, 
must be found in the discontent and 
animosity of the people. In pro- 

ortion as the latter are submissive, 
be must, in the nature of things, ty- 
rannize over the exercise of popular 
right, and coin the liberty, property, 
and fame of the subject into criminal 
profit for himself. Thus he must 
always be a source of either disaffec- 
tion, or tyranny and robbery. 

If the spirit of the people be bro- 
ken into passive submission to his 
monstrous power, it must be broken 
not only into utter incompetency for 
the exercise of popular rights and 
the defence of national freedom, but 
also into all the profligacy requisite 
for enabling the Executive to make 
the people instruments in their own 
wrong and oppression. 

When the system reaches comple- 
tion, the Executive will have a regu- 
lar standing army, consisting of per- 
haps twenty or thirty thousand of 
these disguised soldiers—these mer- 
cenaries, who must be, in many re- 
spects, infinitely worse than soldiers 
—distributed through, and doing 
duty day and night in, those places 
in which alone public spirit and pri- 
vilege can operate with any material 
effect against it. This army it can 
afterwards double in number, with- 
out the consent of parliament ; and it 
can tax the community for its mainte- 
nance without such consent. This 
immense army, when generally esta- 
blished, will be, in both numbers and 
taxation for its support, above the 
regular and effective control of 
parliament; it will be employed in 
watching the political, as well as 
other conduct of the community ; 
and it will really form, so far as re- 
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gards domestic uses, an addition to 
the undisguised soldiers. 

Let the system of stipendiary ma- 
gistrates be carried to perfection, and 
the case will stand thus, The blue 
army, almost unlimited in numbers 
and powers, will be the servile in- 
struments of the Executive; it will 
continually increase its encroach- 
ments on popular rights and the 
liberty of the subject ; if it be unable 
to trample on the people to the de- 
sired extent, or if it by instruction 
goad them into resistance forthe sake 
of pretext, the red army will always 
be in readiness to assist it. The sti- 
a magistrates will readily com- 

ine the regular army with the police, 
and make both the instruments of 
the Executive. To the latter they 
will practically destroy the prohibi- 
tion which has hitherto prevented it 
from employing the military against 
the people, and give it despotic con- 
trol over both the police and the 
army. 

It must be observed that the mi- 
litary force of the empire cannot be 
reduced by the creation and multi- 
plication of the police; the latter, 
therefore, forms a means of increa- 
sing the standing army to an unli- 
mited extent. It is idle to speak of 
the responsibility of the Executive 
in the absence of restriction and the 
teeth of law: such responsibility in 
these days is only a mockery and 
delusion. In addition to its usual 
command over the Legislature, the 
Executive is to possess legal means 
of filling the land with any number 
of its mercenaries, overawing and 
corrupting the people to any extent, 
and having at its nod the whole mi- 
litary and civil force of the empire. 
Where, then, are we to find its re- 
sponsibility ? 

Let all this be contrasted with 
what it has replaced. In the first 
place, there were the beadles and 
street-keepers—a few straggling in- 
dividuals employed by the people, 
and having no power to act save in 
manifest violations of law, or from 
the request of competent witnesses. 
Then there were the regular con- 
stables—men employed by, and se- 
lected. from, the people, who only 
held their office for a short period, 
and who, while holding it, never act- 
ed save when called on by proper 
evidence, but followed their regular 
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trades and occupations. Then there 
were the special constables taken 
from the people, and employed on- 
ly for the moment, under independ- 
ent magistrates, to keep the peace 
on particular occasions. Then there 
were the watchmen, taken from and 
employed by the people, having 
nightly duty alone, following maga | 
the day their respective callings, an 
armed only with legal powers against 
direct outrage. And then there were 
a few police-officers attached to the 
different offices; they were little 
more than the servants of the ma- 
gistrates ; their duty was in a great 
measure confined to the discovery 
of offenders, and in other respects 
they were bound from pernicious 
interference with public rights and 
liberties. 

The civil force was thus not only 
carefully kept from the control of 
the Executive, but duly restricted in 
its powers, and as far as possible 
both prevented from making its of- 
fices a source of corrupt trade, and 
protected in its morals. Then the 
army, except in special cases, could 
not be employed against the people, 
save with the consent, and under 
the direction, of really independent 
magistrates ; in consequence, it was 
properly preserved from the con- 
trol of the Executive. 

It will be seen that the new mea- 
sures completely reverse English 
institutions in principle, spirit, and 
operation. They actually or prac- 
tically throw aside sheriffs, mayors, 
and other independent magistrates, 
constables, &c., and give to the Crown 
despotic command over the whole 
military and civil force of the State. 
They in effect annihilate the civil 
force, and replace it with the menials 
of the Executive, and a force which 
in habits, character, and employment, 
is much worse than military. They 
take from the people almost wholly 
the constitutional power of govern- 
ing themselves; although they spare 
the elective franchise, they expose 
the exercise of it to so much in- 
timidation, corruption, and profli- 
gacy, that they make it little r 
than a name. When they reach ma- 
turity, any Ministry may, through 
them, make the King absolute, 

The constitution and laws of our 
country—the maximsaad injunctions 


of our fathers, insist that the Exe- 
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cutive cannot be trusted ; and, saiic- 
tioned by thet, we a against 
pon be placed at its mercy. The 
doctrine of such canara byl ne 
arid Sit Robert Wilson, that it ought 
t6 be armed with despotic power, be- 
eatisé the people in these times will 
— the abuse of such power, is 
orthy of its parents, and of the con- 
tempt merited by every thing they 
teach. The turbulent, disaffected 
spirit of the péople has, in the last 
éii years, been so far from form- 
& protection to b page liberties, 
it has produced a regular suc- 
eession of legal inroads on them; and 
it has supplied the pretext for these 
despotic measures. The péople’s 
éonduct and objects are at this mo- 
ment exactly calculated to destro 
their independence and morals, sin 
fhem into the lowest degradation, 
eause the better classes to support 
any thing for enslaving them, render 
hecessary the preliminaries of arbi- 
government, and furnish a Mi- 
nistry with reasons for establishing 
suéh government. In all countries 
and ages, the leaders of the populace 
have béen the men, first to delude the 
le into the conduct for making 
hy necessary, and then to assist 
in arene 4 them under it. 
’ Having stated our constitutional 
reasons, we must now offer some of 
a Uifferent description against the 
New Police. It is infinitely more 
expensive than the old one, and ope- 
rates a8 a grievous new tax. In its 
feading objects—the prevention of 
crime and protection of property—it 
is not more efficient than the old one ; 
oh the contrary, it is alleged to be 
fessso. By the exasperation it causes, 
it Operates as a source of disorder. 
There are misdemeanours, crimes, 
tumults, and riots, because there is 
4a Police. 
And now, what overpowering state 
Recessity, or even plausible plea of 
ncy, can be urged to justify 
these detestable changes ? “ Property 
must be protected!” replies the sa- 
ious MrHume. We say the same ; 
then we are compelled to ask, 
Was not property protected before 


the New Police was established ? 
The inhabitants of the metropolis re- 
spon, That, while the change has not 
their protection against 
thieves, it has rediced it against 
“Yaw; ahd that, in cotisequence of it, 


their property has lost no small por- 
tion of er 

Speaking of the metropolis durin 
the day, we maintain, from person 
observation, that no alteration was 
called for; we have tiever met with 
one intelligent individual who on 
this point has differed from us. The 
a was far more peaceable 
and good-humoured than that of 
provincial towns; and as to thefts 
and burglaries, they need not be 
named ; the exceptions to this wére 
confined to well-known parts, and 
| eg 4 to those inhabited by the 

rish. The street-keepers, &c. were 
in general amply sufficient for the 
preservation of order; if they were 
not so in a very few great thorough- 
fares, or riotous streets, they could 
easily have been duly strengthened. 
If unexpected tumult took place, both 
the police-officers and the military 
could be at once obtained. On par- 
ticular occasions, the special and 
other constables were abundantly 
adequate for preserving the peace 
without exciting animosity. With 
regard to the suburbs of the metro- 
polis, where a day police was neces- 
sary, and had not temptations and 
means for abusing its powers, the 
efficiency of the patrol excluded all 
pretext for change. 

Touching day duty, therefore, the 
New Police causes enormous ex- 
pense, and grievously offends na- 
tional feeling, without yielding any 
benefit worthy of notice ; it is almost 
useless. Yet the idle officers swarm 
in every street throughout the day, 
as though the population consisted 
only of thieves and rebels; an Eng- 
lishman of the old school can weareely 
look out of his dwelling, without be- 
ing led by their presence to imagine 
he is living under martial law, amidst 
a people without morals. They are 
ostentatiously obtruded into the last 
of all places where we might expect 
to find them. If we walk across Hyde 
Park, from Cumberland Gate to 
where Achilles stands, and casts his 
fearful frown over the metropolis, 
as though he were drawing his wea- 
pon to place it for ever under mili- 
tary bondage, we meet two or three 
of them loitering about; and as to 
use, it is sufficient to say, the Park 
is more infested with sturdy insolent 
begpare than it was before their in 
“troduction. 
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Proceeding to the night, the alle- 
ged incompetency and misconduct 
of watchmen formed the t pre- 
text for establishing the Police. Ad- 
mitting their incompetency and mis- 
conduct, we must still say, the watch- 
men were, on ordinary occasions, 
about as efficient in keeping order on 
the streets as their successors are. 
They were more easily found, and 
they were less seen conversing with 
prostitutes. It must be remembered, 
that their instructions and powers 
were more limited than those are of 
the Police. In regard to robberies, 
it is asserted, that the latter has not 
reduced their numbers ; at any rate, 
it has produced no perceptible im- 

vement. 

The defects of the watching sys- 
tem could have been easily reme- 
died. The age and pay of watchmen 
might have been made matter of 
legal regulation; government might 
have been safely intrusted with a 
limited negative on the appointment 
of each; and the power to dismiss 
them on proper grounds, in case of 
refusal in the parish to do so. This 
would have been sufficient for com- 
pelling the parish to employ none 
but fit men. 

The great defect was, the watch- 
men were not under due inspection 
and control. They had in the night- 
constables confederates, and they 
dragged their prey to the watch- 
house, confident of finding there only 
accomplices in extortion and per- 
jury; they therefore made an infa- 
mous trade of imprisoning the inno- 
cent for the benefit of their own 
pockets. That is a most hateful 
power, which authorizes an ignorant 

ace-officer to put people in prison 

the night, on his own testimony, 
and often for alleged wrong done to 
himself; saying nothing of other 
things, it is hateful, as a sure means 
of destroying his morals, and making 
him a villain; and, at the least, it 
ought only to be exercised under 
every possible restriction. 

If a number of the most respect- 
able housekeepers of a parish had 
singly, in rotation, attended nightly 
at the watch-house, from eleven un- 
til two or three o’clock, for the pur- 
pose of being present when each 
prisoner was brought in, dismissing 
petty offenders, preventing combina- 
tion and fraud amidst the watchmen, 
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inspecting their general conduct, 


panting complaints t them, 
&e, this might have proved a re- 
medy. The duty would have come 
seldom, and it would not have kept 
them later from their beds than plea- 
sure often does. Or a magistrate, 
or respectable agent appointed b 
government, might have attended 
nightly for the same 

ut what remedy to this is st 
plied by the New Police? None. The 
officers drag their victims to the stay 
tion, and there is no proper person 
at it to keep them from extortion 
and conspiracy. With wider powers, 
ra | are on duty as free from effec- 
tual inspection and check as the 
watchmen were. 

With regard to negligence in pros 
tecting property, &c., the watchmen 
might, with the greatest ease, have 
been placed under all the inspection 
and stimulants which operate on the 
Police. In truth, for all proper pur- 
poses, they might have been, with- 
out difficulty, made infinitely more 
efficient than this Police is; for, not- 
withstanding its expensive charac- 
ter, it is about as destitute as it 
could well be of effective inspection 
in the discharge of its more import- 
ant duties. ; 

Before we speak farther of the 
pretexts for creating it, let us look 
at the reasons for giving England 
hired magistrates. ‘The system is 
extending, and the wish prevails in 
many quarters to make it general. 
It is easy to see, that, if it be not 
checked, most populous places will 
soon be placed wholly, or in a large 
degree, under such magistrates. Let 
the latter be done, and it will be a 
matter of minor moment if country 
ae retain their unpaid magistracy. 

f the Executive get large cities and 
towns under the yoke of its hired ma- 
gistrates and police, it need not de- 
sire to extend this yoke farther, what- 
ever arbitrary projects it may enter- 
tain. 

In duty, a magistrate differs alto- 
gether from a judge, To enable him 
to dispense cheap law and justice, 
to prevent litigation, and give it the 
right character, he must be invested 
with very large discretionary powers. 
In most of the cases which come be- 
fore him, he must decide according 
to equity and circumstances, rather 
than law and evidence ; in many, he 
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must disregard the latter, to redress 
or prevent wrong. It is, therefore, 
essential for him to ‘possess a bene- 
volent; manly heart ; and to be, from 
experience, intimately acquainted 
with real life and business,—with the 
habits, feelings, maxims, interests, 
and relations of society ; these form 
the equity-principles and precedents 
which ought to govern his decisions. 
He needs little knowledge of law, 
and he has the attorney, who acts as 
clerk to him, and his brethren, to aid 
him. 

In reason, therefore, the man who 
has been extensively engaged in bu- 
siness, and compelled to mix largely 
with general society, makes the best 
magistrate; and this is confirmed 
by all experience. No better magis- 
trates exist than the mayors and 
aldermen of corporations ; if they do 
not know much of law, they know 
much of right and justice. The case 
is the same with those invaluable 
magistrates, the country gentlemen. 

Legal education forms a great ar- 
gument with the advocates of sti- 

ndiary magistrates. To give it va- 

idity, they ought to prove that the 
magistrate can only acquire a proper 
knowledge of law through such edu- 
cation; but no such proof can be dis- 
covered. The general knowledge of 
law he requires is easily gained ; he 
has no intricate legal cases to decide ; 
if helive in atown, he has an attorney 
and barrister constantly at his elbow ; 
if he dwell in the country, he refers 
serious cases to the meeting of the 
magistrates, at which he has an at- 
torney to advise with ; and the party 
who applies to him frequently does 
it through an attorney, and can al- 
ways consult one if he think justice 
is refused him. Speaking generally, 
the whole stream of evidence fur- 
nished by the most ample experi- 
ment proves these matters—1. The 
unpaid magistrates possess a suffi- 
cient knowledge of law. 2. Their 
decisions are governed by it to the 
utmost extent called for by right and 
justice. 3. They are surrounded with 
adequate restrictions for preventin 
in them pernicious violation of, an 
departure from, it. 
very Englishman who can speak 
from personal observation will join us 
in asserting, that frequently barris- 
ters, retired attorneys, and even cler- 
gymen, make the worst magistrates. 


They follow law the most servilely, +‘: 
and in consequence: their ‘decisions | 
are the most harsh, unjust, and une | 


satisfactory ; they are the most diss 


liked and avoided. ih 


A stipendiary magistrate of lega 
education must, in general, be a man 
who knows nothing besides law—~ 
may be destitute of acquaintance with 
men and things, and moreover, little 
gifted with capacity. There isnotin 
nature a more silly, mischievous ani- 
mal than such a man. Even eminent 
lawyers, on the whole, have been al- 
ways remarkable for ignorance of 
general life, and inability to judge of 
it correctly—narrow views and mis- 
taken conclusions ; and in legal mat- 
ters they have afforded abundant 
pear that law, without sagacity and 

nowledge of the world to guide its 
application, may easily be made an 
engine of wrong and oppression 
Such a magistrate must be destitute 
of most of the essentials demanded 
by his office; and his legal educa- 
tion will make him measure every 
thing by the severe, strained, and of- 
ten perverted letter of the law, to 
the destruction of right and denial 
of justice. The unpaid magistrates 
now act under the direction of men 
of legal education as far as the good 
of society requires: but their bene- 
volence and sense of equity soften 
and correct their legal instruction ; 
if men of such education only are 
magistrates, all must be ignorant, 
blind, violent, unfeeling law, with no- 
thing to temper and restrain it. 

In our judgment, it would be quite 
as wise to insist that none but men 
of legal education ought to serve on 
juries, as that none but such men 
ought to act as magistrates. The 
magistrate has to act as juror, as well 
as judge; and in very many cases he 
is really an arbitrator, to settle them 
according to custom and equity, 
without being bound by law: yet we 
are gravely assured that he alone is 
qualified to be one, whose life has 
been spent in schools and law-courts, 
and who is acquainted with nothing 
else, saving perhaps a newspaper- 
office. It will have small weight with 
those who think with the constitution, 
that even an experienced, able, up- 
rightjudge ought,in the trial ofcauses, 
only to be intrusted with the power 
to state law and sum up evidenée, 
and that their merits ought to be de- 
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cided. on: by. men destitute of legal 
education and connexion. 

Farther, divers of the magistrate’s 
duties have nothing to do with law, 
and his discharge of them must be 
governed by his diseretion. He has 
the pewer to prevent the holding of 
| Sa epee case of appre- 

ended or, actual disturbance, he has 
under his command both the civil 
power and the military; therefore, 
he possesses the means of suppress- 
ing all manifestatien of popular feel- 
ing—-the exercise of popular rights 
is, to a. lange extent, under his con- 
trol-—he reports on the state of pub- 
lic feeling te government—and in se- 
veral cases he formsa court of appeal 
agueet the agents of the Executive. 

ithout mentioning other matters, it 
is very evident that other essentials 
ought to be found in him than legal 
education ; that the latter must tend 
to lead him into abuse and error in 
the.exerecise of his discretionary 
powers; and that a briefless barrister 
or unsuccessful attorney is about the 
very last person who ought to be 
made a magistrate. 

The unpaid magistrates are so nu- 
merous, that every village has one in 
or near it; their time is so little oc- 
cupied, that they can mix largely with 
society, and in emergencies they act 
in bedies, which has the best effects 
in regard te both counsel and influ- 
ence. Stipendiary magistrates would 
be far less numerous, because the 
country could not afford to have 
men to do nothing the greater part 
of their time. These would be some 
of the consequences—most parts of 
the country would be many miles 
distant from a magistrate—the bene- 
fits drawn from law and order would 
be greatly reduced—the magistrate 
would be constantly confined to his 
office, and have no leisure for acqui- 
ring the information and spirit called 
for by. many of his duties, and in 
emergencies he would have to act 
almost. alone on his own judgment 
and without moral weight. 

The unpaid magistrates are men 
of great. political influence ; they 
have a deep stake in the public weal 
and the preservation of popular liber- 
ties; they are divided into opposite 
political parties; and they expect to 
draw no promotion from their office. 
All this, combined with their num- 


bers and connexion, places them ra- 
ther above, than under the Execu- 
tive. While it is their personal in- 
terest to. exercise their discretionary. 
powers in the best manner, it is hope- 
less for the Executive to attempt.to 
intimidate or corrupt them in it. But 
stipendiary magistrates would have 
no stake in the country, and every 
thing in interest and circumstance 
would combine to make them the 
tools of the Ministry; they would 
servilely follow the commands of the 
latter in all things relating to national 
liberties and privileges. The unpaid 
ones, in habits, feelings, intercourse, 
and interest, really form part of the 
people; but stipendiary ones would 
be an essential part of the Executive, 
as opposed to the people. The latter 
is now restrained and influenced by 
the magistrates; but the stipendiary 
system would make it a despot over 
them. 

Unprejudiced people will find in 
all this abundant cause for believing 
the outcry to be ludicrously prepos- 
terous, that penniless, place-hunting, 
mercenary, ignorant, and shallow 
lawyers, are the only persons, who 
ought to be magistrates; the more 
especially when they know, that it 
is chiefly raised by the lawyers them- 
selves. The world proclaims custom 
to be second nature; a man’s heart 
and principles must take their cha- 
racter in a large degree from his dai- 
ly occupation. The lawyers’ trade 
is, for hire, to support law and wrong 
against justice and right, to argue on 
the falseand oppressive side, to quirk, 
misrepresent, intrigue, overreach, 
and take unjust advantage, to main- 
tain falsehood and fraud against truth 
and honesty. AjJl history and expe- 
rience assert the principle—Keep po- 
litical trust and power from lawyers. 

But it is urged, that there is a 
growing reluctance in country gen- 
tlemen to enter the magistracy, and 
that in some places men cannot be 
found to act as unpaid magistrates. 
The country gentlemen, in plain terms, 
entertain this reluctance from sheer 
cowardice, flowing from the, war 
waged against them in certain news- 
papers by barristers and attorneys, 
Scotch, Irish, and English. In it, they 
are making a dastardly surrender to 
the lawyers, not only of their own 
interests, but of those of the commu- 
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nity, of the constitution in both prin- 
ciple and institution. This forms but 
a_miserable pretext for the stipen- 


be Sty. weee 
alleged inability to find men 
hanes act as unpaid magistrates, 
is confined to populous places. If 
these had each a corporation, they 
would always have excellent unpaid 
magistrates; and what is there to 
aren it ? i a 
corporation often has privileges 
which are injurious to the ublie, 
but these have so little to do with 
its welfare, that they are generally 
useless to it. Considered apart from 
them, it is of the highest value as a 
local and subsidiary government. It 
en to the inhabitants of a place 
selection of their magistrates; it 
secures to them an abu ce of ma- 
tes who are men of business, 
perfeetly independent, identified with 
them in feeling and interest, and pos- 
sessed of the greatest moral influence 
in character, fortune, and connexions. 
They draw from it general guardians, 
and promoters of every thing that can 
benefit them. It is of the greatest 
national value, in causing the people 
to confide in, and conabining them 
with, the magistracy. Some idea of 
the advantages it yields may be gained 
by contrasting the government of the 
eity of London with that of West- 
minster. 

It could not be a difficult matter 
to found corporations, free from the 
defects and errors of the old ones, in 
the ous places which are now 
neatly destitute of local government. 
If the name be obnoxious, such go- 
vernment might be established under 
a new one, and limited in its objects 
to the creation of a proper magistra- 
cy, ready and cheap law, and efficient 
— of the peace. If this were 

one, it would not only remove all 

necessity for oe magistrates, 
by providing different ones of far 
better character, but yield other great 
advantages. 
The very heavy expense which 
stipendiary magistrates would impose 
on the community, not only in salary, 
but also in increase of litigation, is a 
matter not to be overlooked. 

. These hateful changes are defended 
on the ground, that the fearful exten- 
sion of vice,crime, turbulence, and dis- 
order amidst the people, makes them 
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necessary. It is one of. the worst 
signs of the times, that while the con- 
duct of the people is exactly calcula- 
ted to supply bad rulers with pre- 
texts for establishing arbitrary go- 
vernment, nothing but such govern- 
ment is thought of as a means of cor- 
recting it. The two evils have con- 
tinually enlarged each other—popu- 
lar misconduct has been met with 
despotic law, and despotic law has 
increased popular misconduct, until 
it has become a question, whether 
the freedom of the empire can be 
longer preserved. Before the last 
plunge into tyranny is taken, it may 
be as well to suspend this savage cry 
for coercion and punishment; and 
enquire whether better means of 
ruling cannot be employed than the 
iron arm of the law and the brute 
force of hired mercenaries. 
Self-government in the people— 
meaning by the latter term not the 
lower orders only, but the popula- 
tion at large—forms the end and es- 
sence of national freedom. The great 
fathers of English liberty had too 
much knowledge and wisdom to con- 
tent themselves with merely esta- 
blishing a representative form of go- 
vernment; independently of this, 
they secured to the people the right 
to govern themselves to the farthest 
point, without the use of delegated 
authority; and then to doit by means 
of functionaries of their own select- 
ing, armed only with powers of their 
own defining. They studiously la- 
boured to make the people, and not 
only the Legislature, but also the ge- 
neral Executive, one in feeling, inte- 
rest, and even person—to connect 
the whole in both deliberation and 
action—to incorporate the Executive 
with the people in every thing, The 
English monarchy, in its best days, 
was, much more than many republics 
ever were—a popular government. 
Without this, there can be no na- 
tional freedom, either really or nomi- 
nally. If the people be thrown out 
of the government, despotism—no 
matter what forms of freedom may 
be retained—is practically establish- 
ed; and they must be thrown out of 
it, if they be not combined with the 
Executive as well as the Legislature. 
Separate them from the former in 
sentiment and functionary, and they 
will be arrayed against it as an ene- 
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my; erg Se brute force, or their 
proper spiritual and bedily ineorpo- 
ration with it, can keep them from 
waging t it regular warfare. 
Such warfare must fill them with the 
worst feelings, and make the com- 
mand of the Legislature a matter of 
eternal contention between them and 
the Executive. They will use the elec- 
tive franchise to return unprincipled 
de gues, merely on the ground 
of their being enemies to the latter, 
and then it will buy up the dema- 
gogues, who are always the most 
easy of purchase, or adopt their de- 
structive doctrines. The Legislature 
must either, in corrupt alliance with 
the Executive, fiercely oppose na- 
tional feeling, or, in destructive obe- 
dienee to such feeling, incapacitate 
the Executive for the discharge of 
its duties. A wicked, imbecile, re- 
volutionary, denationalized, anti-po- 
pular Legislature—one, in respect 
of honour and patriotism, drawn from 
the scum of society—must inevita- 
bly flow from the warfare we have 
named: and whether it support the 
people or the Executive, it must, 
combined with such warfare, insure 
arbitrary government. 

It has been the system in late years 
to throw the general population out 
of the government. Public meetings 
and petitions have been wholly dis- 
regarded, and they have nearly fallen 
into disuse. A greater mockery could 
hardly be conceived than to call that’ 
a popular government, the function- 
aries of which, without distinction 
or discrimination, treat with con- 
a sentiments and feelings of 
the body of the people. While the 
Executive has thus been separated 
from the people in opinion and spi- 
rit, it has been continually engrossing 
their right of self-rule in regard to 
— and thus the separation has 

een extended to every thing. The 
ie. are before the eyes of 
all. 
By the laws of nature, therefore, 
tranquillity and freedom cannot exist 
if the le at large and the Exe- 
cutive be not combined as we have 
stated ; and, in order to produce and 
maintain the combination in its pro- 
per character, it is essential to keep 
the people under the influence of 
right eg ay and feelings. To 
keep them thus, it is evidently essen- 


tial:=1. To promote morals to the 
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utmost; 2, To preserve the sources 
of public opinion free from error and 
impurity; and, 3. To make local go- 
vernment as perfect and as ind 

dent of the Execiitive as penile. 
These three matters form the reot of 
free government; they must give to 
a representative system its value, 
and prevent it from being a plague. 

It is of the first importance that 
these matters should especially 
attended to in the metropolis. While 
it is peculiarly exposed to every 
which can operate against thet, 
exercises overpowe influence 
over the country at large, and the 
government. There is, perhaps, no 
other place in which they are #0 
much neglected. 

With regard to morals, they are 
re-eminently bad in the metropolis. 
n looking first at the t source— 

violation of the Sabbath—we will ob- 
serve, that, putting a faturé state 
wholly out of the question, there is 
nothing in the social system of more 
value to the body of the le, than 
a due observance of this day: Neither 
body nor mind can bear continual 
toil, and both uire a seventh day 
of rest to keep them in health and 
vigour: the abolition of it would 
considerably reduce the demand for 
labour, and a vast portion of the 
working classes would have to labour 
seven days instead of six for the 
wages they now receive: to this must 
be added, the loss these classes would 
sustain, in respect of cleanliness, in- 
tercourse with friends, and the means 
of instruction. Looking beyond its 
religious objects, the Sabbath may 
be regarded as a merciful concession 
to human ange invaluable — 
to the poor—a divine interposition 
to give that protection to the health, 
comforts, and privileges of the mass 
of mankind, which, perhaps, nothing 
else could bestow. The workman 
who establishes the precedent for 
making it a day of labour, attacks 
the best temporal interests of him- 
self and his brethren. 

The violation of the Sabbath begins 
with the great. Giving to Royalty 
its due precedence, it, in times much 
too recent, has given its magnificent 
Sunday dinners. Ministers have 
gos theirs, and besides, have had 
t 


‘ their Sunday Cabinet meet and 
to these must be added, aetna 


entertamments of the nobility in 
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general. This in rulers—in the offi- 
cial, guardians of religion and morals 
—in those who stand at the head of 
society as models of conduct, is bad 
enough in the way of example, but 
this is not the whole of its evil 
operation. If the King give a grand 
Sunday dinner, it may only cause 
him and his guests to feast, but it 
compels his domestics and trades- 
men to toil. Thus these Sunday 
entertainments of the great, collect- 
ively, bind a vast portion of the 
pax ig | and labouring orders to re- 
gular Sunday trade and labour. 
Much is justly said in favour of 
giving religious instruction to the 
young. Let the children, who at 
charity schools receive it, and are 
taught to keep the Sabbath sacred, 
enter the service of the great, or 
their tradesmen, and what follows? It 
is made their duty to disregard what 
they have been amen ; they are in 
a large degree prohibited from at- 
tending divine worship, and com- 
pelled to make the Sunday as much 
a day of labour as the rest of the 
week ; thus their religious instruc- 
tion is rendered useless. We need 
not say how this must operate when 
they become heads of families. 
., Independently of this great cause, 
the labouring classes of the metro- 
polis violate the Sabbath in the most 
ing manner, The lower of 
m, who cannot follow their re- 
spective callings on it, spend it in 
unkenness, which they commence 
before, or immediately after, break- 
fast. A man cannot go te divine 
service in the morning, without see- 
ing numbers of them reeling about 
the streets in the different stages of 
intoxication. Mechanics and artisans 
work as regularly at their respective 
trades, on at least } age part of the 
Sunday, as they do on any other 
day ; their masters’ shops are closed, 
but they do it at their lodgings. 
‘Their wives are of course made to 
share the guilt, and their children 
are reared in it. ‘ 
. Let. this be looked at also, with 
reference to the religious instruction 
of youth. If the children of these 
classes be put to charitable schools, 
, what, they see, hear, and are made 
ta do.at home, renders the instruc- 
tion’ they receive almost ineffectual. 
_If.they, be put to labour in the lower 
callings, as apprentices, or otherwise, 


they are incited to abandon their 
religious greayen. Young men 
just out of their apprenticeship, la- 
bourers, &c., whose morals in the 
country have been well protected, 
continually pour into London in 
search of employment; and as soon 
as they enter it, they are not only 
led by example, but almost compel- 
led by their brother workmen, to 
make the Sabbath a day of vice or 
labour. Thus the religious instruc- 
tion of youth is in general deprived 
of value by the irreligion of adults. 

Speaking merely as men of the 
world, and as infidels would speak, 
what flows from this conduct in the 
labouring classes? Those who spend 
the Sabbath in drinking, spend it in 

ualifying both themselves and their 
families for every kind of vice and 
crime; they make themselves brutal 
husbands, unnatural fathers, rioters, 
and robbers; they starve their wives 
into prostitution, and their children 
into begging and stealing. Those 
who spend it in labour do the same, 
more effectually. Nature, as we 
have said, requires a seventh day of 
rest, and because they work on Sun- 
day, they do nothing on Monday. 
The latter is their day of drunken- 
ness, when there is no religious re- 
straint, and when the stimulants to 
general profligacy are the most nu- 
merous and powerful. Because 
these classes, as a whole, do not 
employ the Sabbath in acquiring 
moral principles and habits, they 
employ it in acquiring the contrary ; 
to the use they make of it, may be 
clearly traced their general bad 
morals ; and the latter form the 
reat cause of their hatred of the 

etter part of society, hostility to 
public institutions, love of dema- 
gogues, insubordination and disaffec- 
tion. 

With regard to remedy, the great, 
at any rate, are not above the reach 
of reproof. If one prelate be insuf- 
ficient for giving it, let. all unite; and 
if this will not do, let the, parochial 
clergy combine with them. .Every 
prelate has a deep interest in sup- 
porting the morals of London... If a 
strong remonstrance, signed by every 
prelate, and the whole London clergy, 
were presented, not generally, but 
to every offender, without sparing 
the Legislature, the Cabinet, or the 
Throne, it would have the ‘best ef- 
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fects. The great, both in authority 
and out of it, have now melancholy 
proof before them, that none have 
so deep a stake in the preservation of 
morals, as themselves. 

No valid reason can be urged why 
gin and beer-shops should be open 
on the Sunday before one o’clock. 
If they were closed until this hour, 
it would narrow Sunday drunken- 
ness greatly. At present, they are 
compelled to close at eleven, and 
during divine service; and in con- 
sequence, the better part of society, 
in proceeding to the latter, has its 
religious feelings shocked at every 
step, by the sight of individuals and 
groups half drunk, or wholly so, just 
turned out of them. If, in addition, 
these places were prohibited from 
selling any liquor on the Sunday, to 
be drank in them, it would operate 
mightily against drunkenness, with- 
out encroaching on the just needs of 
society. Exceptions might be made 
on proper grounds, 

The custom of making Monday a 
holyday, is the great cause of volun- 
tary Sunday labour amidst mecha- 
nics and artisans. It not only gives 
them the bodily rest, which other- 
wise they would be compelled to 
take on the Sunday; but it necessi- 
tates them to make the latter a day 
of toil, by expense and loss of wages. 
And it is a prolific source of general 
pany: A greater benefit could 

ardly be conferred on the working 
orders, than the suppression of this 
idle, vicious, and destructive cus- 
tom. Very much might be done by 
masters, who are great sufferers from 
it, if they would, as far as possible, 
employ none but workmen willing to 
labour regularly on the Monday. 

A powerful cause of Sabbath-break- 
ing, and general immorality amidst 
the lower orders of the metropolis, 
is to be found in their separation 
from not only the church and the 
clergy, but also the chapel and the 
dissenting minister. We have here- 
tofore adverted to this, and we will 
do it again and again, until we see 
something attempted in the way of 
remedy. If a mechanic or labourer 
never enter the church, or see a cler- 
gyman, save in the streets, he natu- 
rally thinks he has nothing to do with 
either. ‘This is the case with the 
mass of the lower orders in question ; 
they are practically as much divided 
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and es from both as the inha- 
bitants of the other hemisphere ; ‘and 
in consequence they are ready to be- 
lieve every thing they hear 

them. The political evil of this, great 
as it is, is not the worst. Man has 
been truly called a religious ani- 
mal, and the Englishman is’ pecu- 
liarly one; the latter has not’ the 
mercurial spirits of the Frenchman, 
or the crazy resolution of the Irish- 
man, or the unconquerable self-ap- 
probation of the Scotchman, to sus- 
tain him in his guilt; but remorse 
tortures him at every step, and he is 
enabled to persevere, mainly because 
the voice of religion cannot reach 
him. Let the most depraved of men 
attend divine worship regularly, or 
be acted upon in any other way by 
spiritual admonition; and in most 
cases they will soon be reclaimed. 
In general, perseverance in vice, 
guilt, irreligion, and infidelity, is only 
made practicable by voluntary or 
commpulesty separation from both the 
sight and hearing of religion. 

“Boys, on being put to many trades 
—young men on the expiration of 
their apprenticeship—servants of 
both sexes to a large extent—young 
men from the country—both sexes 
in humble life on marrying—have 
no place of worship to go to. They 
may individually gain oecasional 
admission into one or another; but 
they have none they can go to re- 

larly. In consequence, the mass 
of them absent themselves wholly 
from divine service, and awful are 
both the political and the moral 
fruits. 

New churches are built, but they 
are in a great measure monopolized 
by the wealthy; the free seats in 
them are totally inadequate for the 
accommodation of the lower orders. 
There is another great defect in 
them—not only free seats, but cheap 
ones, and particularly cheap pews, 
are wanted; there are none. 

Build, in nd situations, plain, 
neat chapels, an —— in them pious 
and reasonably eloquent clergymen. 
Ineach, confine the pews fortherich, 
and even the free seats, to a small 
number; devote the prineipal part 
to pews capable of holding’ three 
adults, or a man, his wife, and ‘two 
children ; and do not let the yearly 
rent of each pew ‘rise above from 
twenty shillings to forty; toa certain 
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extent, let them in sittings, 
at from two to four shillings per 
quarter each, An ery 
cannot be afforded; therefore, in- 
stead, let a certain number of singers 
be hired amidst the lower orders; 
plenty could be found who would 


‘attend for a trifle, Our conviction is, 


that every pew would be constantly 
let. Many mechanics, labourers, 
domestic we yace &e., would much 
rather or pews or sittings which 
dior euala eall their own Sad con- 
stantly oceupy, than use the free 
seats. To make people regular 
ehurch-goers, it is essential for them 
to know they have seats of their own 
to go to. 

e chapels, in our judgment, 
would pay all their expenses, in- 
eluding the support of their minis- 
ters; we speak less from conjecture 
than from what we have seen of ac- 
tual trial in country places, where 
the preposterous rule is unknown 
of compelling people to choose be- 
tween free seats, and such exorbi- 
tant pew rents as only the wealthy 
can pay. But where is the money 
to i, found for erecting them ? 
Could the Church do nothing? We 
are speaking only of the metropolis, 
therefore could no contribution be 

ed from St Paul’s and West- 
minster Abbey? If the compara- 
tively poor Dissenters can rear such 
superb chapels as they do, it cannot 
be impossible for opulent church- 
men to imitate them. Suppose the 
King, and also the Queen—for the 
matter concerns the fair sex as well 
as the other—were to nobly subscribe 
L..10,000 each, te be paid in five or 
ten annual portions—the Cabinet 
Ministers, prelates, and beneficed 
clergy, were to subscribe in propor- 
tion—and the appeal were thus made 
to the nobility and opulent classes 
generally—there would be no lack 
of money for supplying the poor 
with places of worship, 
’ But in d to religion and mo- 
rals, as well as other things, much 
ds on keeping on the right 
e the guides of public opinion. 
These in the main are the press— 
the legislature—and, in respect of 
example, the court and aristocracy. 
The _— the others jn these 
times, ‘although it is ly influ- 


enced by them. —— in the 
term both newspapers an 


periodi- 


eals, the press is decidedly viciotis 
in its construction, and its bonds 
and temptations are almost all on 
the side of evil. A publication is 
carried on solely or chiefly for the 
sake of pecuniary profit ; and it must 
depend for this on either the bribes 
of party or sale. If it accept the 
former, it of course sacrifices public 
to party interests; if it have only 
the latter to look to, it takes the side 
which will bring the most, without 
regard to merits. The gigantic re- 
volution, from which in late years 
scarcely any thing has escaped, lias 
had extraordinary effects on the 
mechanism of the London press, 

Previously, it was the policy of 
every Ministry to have its news- 
papers—to correct the press by 
means of the press. Such a states- 
man as Mr Pitt would almost as 
soon have thought of carrying on 
the government without a majority 
in Parliament, as without the aid of 
this mighty engine. The connexion 
of the Ministry with its newspapers 
was known, therefore it made itself 
responsible for their general con- 
tents, and it bound them to the ad- 
vocacy of loyalty and order. Their 
exclusive information, their talent, 
and the party spirit of the Ministry's 
me Te ve them very large cir- 
culation and influence. 

It necessarily followed that the 
oo also had its newspapers, 
which, by their connexion with it, 
were at least bound from revolu- 
tionary doctrines. They, also, pos- 
sessed the means of securing great 
circulation and influence. 

These two descriptions of news- 
papers naturally bore down all com- 
petitors ; others could gain no weight 
with the respectable part of society, 
and, in general, could scareely keep 
themselves in being. The “readin 
public,” then, had little to do with 
the lower orders, and this operated 
greatly both to give them the lead, 
and to keep them from improper 
conduct. 

The Liverpool Ministry, by its in- 
testine divisions and contempt of 
literary talent, almost destroyed the 
Treasury press, and then, as its only 
means of retaining place, it aposta- 
tized to the Opposition. In Tate 
years, the Ministry has had no press 
under its control; instead of com- 
manding, it has been the slave of its 
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newspapers; its wretched system 
has been to bribe and supplicate the 
Opposition ones to support it per- 
sonally, and yet give them liberty 
to write down its policy and prin- 
ciples. Thus we have seen the de- 
praved sycophant laud the Duke 
of Wellington as a god, and attack 
the aristocracy, church, corn law, 
and all besides on which the Wel- 
lington Ministry could stand, in the 
same article. It has followed, that 
the Opposition has, in a great mea- 
sure, ceased to control its news- 
rs; all have been voluntarily 
ghting its battles. 

The immense increase of readers 
amidst the lower orders has operated 
largely both to emancipate the press 
from the control of public men, and 
torange it on the wrong side. The pa- 
tronage of gin, beer, and coffee-shops, 
and eating-houses, is now more safe 
and lucrative than that of the Ministry 
or Opposition ; if a publication enjoy 
the latter, it must labour to gain the 
former also as far as possible ; if the 
Ministry and Oppesition will have 
nothing to do with it, the patronage 
of gin-shops, &c., is almost essential 
for keeping it in being. The doctrine 
that the press is the source of public 
opinion contains. more error than 
truth. The press, amidst the intelli- 

nt classes, has great effect in gui- 

ing opinion ; but amidst the lower 
ones, it must follow them in opinion 
to be read; it may in many things 
even give them new opinion, but this 
it must borrow from their interests 
and prejudices. 
us in losing, or casting off the 
control of the two great constitu- 
tional parties of the state, the Lon- 
don press placed itself under the 
control of the populace. The sale 
to the private dwelling and the 
counting-house was comparatively 
nothing without that to the liquor 
shop and eating-house. If we grant 
that it did this honestly, it is of small 
moment, because, with an exception 
or two, the journals which did not 
do it could, not be kept in being. 
But the honesty of the matter is very 
questionable, Any man who has no- 
ticed the conduct of those daily pa- 
pers which have the largest circula- 
tion, must, have seen that on every 
subject, they have consulted nothing, 
saving the dictates of their own ri- 
valry and the. bribes of parties, but 


the passions and prejudices of the 
multitude. The proprietors of cer- 
tain of them have gone almost from 
door to door, amidst the gin and 
coffee-shops, to solicit orders; of 
course, they have done this with the 
knowledge that only opiwone of a 
particular kind would vendible 
in such places. One of the reviews 
has used even lower arts than the 
lowest newspaper ever stooped to, 
in order to force itself into the gin 
and coffee-shops, and pick up filthy 
pence at the cost of truth and inde- 

endence. Venous. sappe which 

ave been commenced in late years 
on right principles, have glided into 
mob politics, as the only means of 
escaping ruin, or at least of making 
profit. The two or three which have 
not espoused the popular cause have 
little sale in London, save to the 
aristocracy. 

Unhappily, therefore, the case now 
stands thus. Newspapers cannot 
- a living circulation, or any in- 

uence of moment, amidst the inha- 
bitants of London, unless they take 
the popular side; therefore, they are 
necessarily about all on this side. In 
supporting it, they must be the most 
abjectslavesthatever wore the chains 
of slavery. Drivenalong like brutesin 
harness, the least act of disobedience 
to their mob drivers receives a flog- 
ging in theshape of loss of circulation 
quite intolerable ; bound to the loath- 
some toii of pandering to the inter- 
ests and passions of the multitude, 
their competition cannot fe beyond 
efforts to outstrip each.other in dis- 
honest subserviency to them. What 
could be more impossible than for 
the popular London newspapers and 
periodicals to discuss great national 
questions—reform, the corn laws, 
taxes and retrenchment, with truth 
and impartiality, when they dare not, 
under penalty of heavy fine and ruin, 
say any thing that may displease the 
‘populace ? 
arious matters conspire te give 
these the worst operation. The 
trines which suit the palate of the 
populace are also relished by that 
of the middle classes. The press is 
chiefly in the hands of Scotchmen 
and Irishmen, whose feelings of na- 
tionality are hostile to England, and 
cause them to regard her as little 
better than a victim for barbarous ex- 
periments. The population of the 
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metropolis consists, to.a vast extent, 


of Scotchmen and Irishmen, and to 
these must be added a very large 
number of foreigners. 

Liberal opinions, as they are called, 
confessedly strike at the obligations 
of religion and morals; and the press 
must necessarily sink in immorality 
with the populace. A few years 
since, it was the fashion to give a re- 
ligious tone to popular literature, 
and, looking no farther, this had ex- 
cellent effect in keeping the press 
from irreligion. This fashion has been 
reversed ; the literary mechanics, 
who at present carry on the low and 
a age trade of criticism, declare 
religion shall have no place in such 
literature ; and every writer to whom 
character is dear, must now, when he 
touches on morals, carefully protest 

inst being thought “a saint” or 
“ straitlaced ;” and also interlard his 
composition with the expletives of 
the coalheaver. It is extraordinary 
that, after the vulgar and odious vice 
of swearing had been banished from 
every grade of society save the low- 
est, it is adopted by gifted writers; 
and genius in cool blood makes its 
elaborate displays of “ What the 
d—|!”—* By G—d!”—* D——n !” 
&e. We feel assured that the ge- 
nius which does this, never in con- 
versation heard a swearer without 
disgust, even when his oaths had the 
best elocution, and the warmth of 
passion, to soften their repulsive 
character, Will taste, keeping bet- 
ter things from the critical seat, slum- 
ber for ever ? 

In late years the London press has, 
with little exception, opposed itself 
to religion and morals. A part of it 
openly teaches infidelity, but it is the 
least mischievous one. Another in- 
fluential part, under the pretence of 
attacking what it callsevangelism and 


~puritanism, furiously writes down 


religious feeling and practice. A 
third part, under the name of sport- 
ing papers, teaches gaming, drunk- 
enness, and every kind of depravity. 
These papers, in a great measure, 
form ‘the Sunday reading of the 
godless lower orders; they are al- 
most the only ones which find their 
way on the Sabbath into the lower 
eating-houses and liquor-shops. It 
is a melancholy singularity that many 
of the London vm | papers are, in 
one way or another, far more hostile 


to religion and morals than the da 
oid the, general Pesely 
poses religious societies, and throws 
its shield. over every source of im- 
morality. ae 
The London press, no matter what 
may govern it, must always, toa vast 
extent, goyern the Legislature ; and, 
in its influential part, it must be ruled 
by, or rule the Executive, Its “ in- 
dependence” makes it the tyrant.over 
both, and in late years it has ranged 
both on the side of irreligion ‘and 
immorality. It generates in them 
evil feeling and conduct, and then 
this stimulates it to farther profli- 
gacy. 
We who write have always belong- 
ed to the Church of England, and in 
communion with her we hope to die ; 
but we have never spared the trans- 
gressions of her clergy, or been tardy 
in defending the Dissenters. In thai 
spirit of impartial justice which has 
ever animated us, we must say, that 
in latter times the Dissenters have 
had a gigantic share in placing both 
the press and the Legislature on the 
side of irreligion and immorality, 
and that in this their ministers have 
taken the lead. To which political 
party do the Protestant Dissenters 
attach themselves ? That which not 
only comprehends the avowed infi- 
del and profligate, but boasts of its 
godless character, and makes a vir- 
tue of defending licentiousness. What 
newspapers do these Dissenters sup- 
ports hose which teach Sabbath- 
reaking, and attack every source of 
morals. Whom do these Dissenters 
vote for as members of the Legisla- 
ture? Freethinkers, gamesters, men 
stained with every vice, and whose 
creed strikes at the foundations of 
religion. The Dissenting ministers 
of the metropolis must haye a uni- 
versity, not ouly destitute of religion, 
but supported and governed by its 
avowed enemies; rather than One 
tainted with the heresies of the 
Church. The Dissenters. ef ‘South- 
wark, Leeds, and other places, must 
be represented in Parliament by any 
mountebank who will spread infide- 


lity and vice by law, rather than by 
the conscientious friend of ‘the na- 
tional religion. The preaching’ mi- 
nister and the scoffing’ Atheist; the 
praying convert and thé’ swearing 
drunkard, draw sidé by sideé,-tw bro- 
therly affection, to “arfay both the 
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s and the Le islature against re- 
Fiona ora ia y bait de. 


Je fact, that in late years the 
“of the House of Commons 
h ‘has been the most irreligious 
ip private life, and the most bold and 
ve on the ‘side of infidelity and 
vice, has owed its election chiefly to 
the preaching and praying Protestant 
Dissenters. 

Farther, the latter have done pro- 
digious injury to religion, by connect- 
ing*it with politics. In regard to the 
slavery question,* their ministers 

“éuter the political arena to utter the 
‘most gross untruths, and advocate 
the most unjust spoliation: it is no 
defence to say they do this from ig- 
nhorance, for they, of all men, shoukl 
not speak without knowledge. What 
follows from their guilty labours to 
place’ their fanaticism above both 
the Scriptures and the laws of the 
realm, and to usurp the functions of 
Government? A vast portion of the 
population is led to regard religion 
as ah enemy of law, right, and pro- 
perty ; and to seek its practical sup- 
pression as a matter of personal and 

national safety. 
‘ The Dissenters have long render- 
ed the greatest service to religion 
and morals amidst the lower orders ; 
but this, in the last few years, has 
been more than counterbalanced by 
the injury they have inflicted on them 
in. regard to the press and the Legis- 
lature." They have done more than 
any other men in the empire to se- 
cure’ their overthrow. Those who 
think that religion is on the point of 
pee cures shed for a season, may 
see abundant cause for holding their 
Opinion ; and they may also see that 
her peril has been ‘mainly created by 
het misguided professors. To the 
bigoted, fanatical part of the Dis- 
senters, wé ‘speak not; but to the 
; “excellent and sensible 






"people tidmberéd ariong them, we 
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say, What have you to gain from this 
conduct? Granting that times ‘have 
been when it was necessary for you 


to place politics above religion; have 
they undergone no change? What 
have you now in honesty ‘to’ hope, 
or to fear, from the Church and: 
vernment? You have zealously ‘as- 
sisted in producing the fearful dan- 
gers you are at this moment calling 
on Heaven in your chapels toremove, 
—you confess they threaten you as 
much as the national religion,—you 
see that with the latter you must fall, 
and yet from hostility to it, alike un- 
provoked and wicked, you combat 
for the Liberals, to whom it is less 
an object of contempt and enmity 
than your own. You are practical- 
IY using your tremendous power for 
the overthrow of all religion ; and if 
you proceed a little farther, dreadful 
will be the penalty exacted from you 
for the heinous iniquity. 

The Court and Aristocracy have 
much in habit, and more in circum-, 
stance, to tempt them to immorality ; 
and at all times it “yee largely 
on the press, whether they are to be 
licentious, or the contrary. 

But in other matters, as well as 
religion and morals, the press to a 
great extent governs the Legislature 
and the upper classes, as guides/of 
public opinion ; and if it be not kept 
from error and impurity, ‘they ‘can- 
not. ' 

At present, then, the London press 
is Lege ae = over the Legisla- 
ture, the Executive, and every thing 
besides; we do not speak too strong- 
ly, when we say, they dare not op- 
pose or disobey it. In matters of fo- 
reign and domestic policy, its man- 
dates alone must be listened to; at 
its nod, the empire must have its ‘in- 
terest sacrificed both at home and 
abroad; the voice of the people at 
large must be treated with scorn, and 
all the realities of national freedom 
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OE, oat atter ought at once to be taken, up in, Parliament, _ t 8e 
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’ ‘tolerated: by law, which, by addressing inflammatory falsehood to the religious feelings 


of the ignorant; ‘and other equally infamous means, attempt,to form the commapity 

ized conspiracy, for the purpose of forcing Government to, make great 
of Jaw,:whieh vitally affect the property and subsistence of large masses of 
his Majesty’s,subjects, as well as the best interests of the empire. We say, this with 
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must be in effect annihilated. If this 
despotism were truly independent 
and upright, it would still be flatly 
opposed to liberty and the spirit of 
the constitution, which insist that 
there shall be no despotism of any 
kind—that every thing in the social 
system shall be duly balanced and 
restricted. But it is the reverse. 
The tyrant over the authorities of the 
realm, it is virtually the slave of the 
liquor-shops and dining-rooms, or, at 
the best, of these combined with the 
general shops and counting-houses : 
it avows itself to be devoted to the 
popular cause ; thus it confesses it- 
self to be the menial of a party, and 
of that which generally wars against 
the best interests of the community. 
It has long been endeavouring to give 
this party, to wit, the populace, arbi- 
trary control over the rest of the po- 
pulation. The different publications 
vary in character; but nearly all are 
on the same side : the moderate must 
assist the profligate ones, or be silent. 
Thus effective discussion is suppress- 
ed ;—the Legislature is stripped of its 
deliberative functions, and the Exe- 
cutive of its powers, to be made the 
instruments of remorseless tyranny. 

No honest man will say that this 
state of things ought to continue ; 
and no intelligent one will say that it 
can continue, without soon producing 
the overthrow of the empire, and the 
dissolution of society. ‘The main ar- 
gument in defence of the liberty of 
the press, even with the Whigs, has 
always been that the press could be 
made to correct its own errors,—to 
balance and restrain itself; but it is 
at present worthless. Whatever may 
be the case, touching mere personal 
and local matters, the press now can- 
not be made to do this in regard to 
interest and class, principles and sys- 
tems, of national policy. 

What, then, ought to be done? Our 
reply is, legal measures would be 
useless ; they could supply no reme- 
dy without destroying the freedom of 
the press. Inafree, great, and read- 
ing nation like this, we hold it to be 
a matter of imperious state necessity 
for the Ministry to have its own 
newspapers, controlled in their ge- 
neral contents by itself, and compel- 
led to uphold public institutions, and 
the interests of the upper as well as 
the lower classes. This will cause, 
which we hold to be equally neces- 
sary, the Opposition to have its pa- 


ee governed in a similar manner. 


arther, the aristocracy and clergy, - 


as one of the conditions of their sup- 
port, ought to bind the Ministry and 
Opposition to keep their papers rigid- 
ly attached to right principles. These 
——— would have great and in- 
fluential circulation, and, to a certain 
extent, they would lead the lower 
orders to hear both sides. As to the 
popular cause, it would still have its 
full share of the press; saying no- 
thing of the Opposition prints, the 
golden patronage of gin, beer, dinner, 
and coffee-shops, would have no lack 
of newspaper candidates. 

Our decided conviction is, that 
nothing but this can create a divided, 
balanced, self-correctingpress. Some 
years since, the Quarterly and Edin- 
burgh Reviews led public opinion 
and the newspapers; but the latter, 
and the Magazines, now equal, and 
often surpass them in talent; and 
they have lost their ascendency. The 
newspapers at present, in influence, 
form the press; and they must be 
divided by some such means as we 
have described, or be combined and 
omnipotent. As to their independ- 
ence, it is out of the question; they 
cannot live if they do not accommo- 
date their opinions to their party; 
and it is impossible, in the nature of 
things, for them to be independent. 
The choice lies between a united 
press, independent of the two great 
constitutional parties of the State, 
but the slave of the liquor and other 
shops, and the lower orders of Lon- 
don; and a divided one, governed 
partly by the latter, and partly by 
the two parties;—between a press re- 
presenting the diversities of public 
opinion, and one representing only 
the opinion of the shops and lower 
orders we have named ;—between a 
constitutional press, defending all 
interests and classes, and promoting 
due discussion inand out of the Legis- 
lature, and a revolutionary one, war- 
ring against the aristocracy, church, 
and public institutions in general, 
and prohibiting such discussion. 

As matters are, no Ministry or 
Parliament can exercise its discre- 
tion, and do its duty; none has been 
able to do it for years. It signifies not 
what changes of men there may be 
in either; there must be no change 
of principles and measures, because 
the supreme, despotic, irresponsible 
Ministry and Parliament are not 
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changed. Let it ever be remembered, 
that the tyranny which makes pup- 
pets of them both, also makes pup- 
pets of the newspapers ; it consists 
of the gin and other shops, and the 
motley anti-English and foreign mul- 
titude of the metropolis. These really 
form the source of that irresistible 

ublic opinion, of which the press is 
alsely called the poets and they 
are the primary rulers of the British 
empire. 

One of the many destructive con- 
sequences which flow from the pre- 
sent state of things, is this: The Mi- 
nistry and Opposition are too happy 
if they can prevail on the press to 
puff them personally, and their mea- 
sures, without suffering them to in- 
terfere with it farther; if it concede 
so much to them, it still must take 

eneral opinion from the multitude. 
t follows, that the worst doctrines 
are, in the public eye, circulated un- 
der their authority ; the ministerial 
yee arealso the revolutionary ones. 
f the prints of the Wellington Mi- 
nistry attack the corn law, revile the 
aristocracy, and slander the throne; 
or if those of the Grey Ministry teach 
the absurdities of the economists, 
rail against the church, defame the 
magistracy, and feed the frenzy of 
the poor against the rich; it must 
have the worst effects on the general 
feelings of the country, and not 
only disable the Ministry for exer- 
cising its functions, but create the 
means of its certain destruction. 
The Wellington Ministry was, in a 
large degree, ruined by its newspa- 
pers; and if the Grey one do not 
take care, it will meet the same fate. 

When all admit the stupendous 
power of the newspapers, and de- 
plore the manner in which it is exer- 
cised,—when the weathercock guilt 
of some of them is a by-word with 
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every party, it is astonishing that 
the establishing and governing of 
them is left solely to men,* who do 
it on principles of private trade, and 
who cannot afford to do it on any 
other. The morning ones rule Lon- 
don ; and the commencing of one on 
the anti-popular side, would dissi- 
pate a large fortune before it could 
gain a living circulation ; therefore, 
in private individuals, it is out of the 
question. If the newspapers possess 
the power ascribed to them, nothing 
could be more clear than that the 
rulers and upper classes of the em- 
pire ought to endeavour to employ a 
due portion of it on the right side of 
things. It is obviously as essential 
for the opinion and reasoning of the 
Executive and higher ranks, to have 
full circulation, as it is for those of 
the multitude to have it; conse- 
quently, our conviction is, that in 
every free state, which must depend 
for freedom and prosperity on the 
due publicity and collision of opinion 
and reasoning, it is essential for the 
Executive to have its own avowed 
wares 

If, however, nothing be done, it is 
demonstrable that the great sourees 
and guides of public opinion must 
be restricted to the most fatal error 
and impurity. The press must be 
the slave of the multitude; and the 
Executive, Legislature, and Aristo- 
cracy, must be the slaves of the press. 

Let us now speak of the local go- 
vernment of the metropolis. 

It most fortunately happened, that 
in former times, the metropolis was 
divided into three great divisions, 
and these were subdivided into pa- 
rishes, &c. Had not this been done, 
we are pretty sure, that at this mo- 
ment it would have been regarded as 
one vast undivided whole, and go- 
verned,as immense undivided masses 





* The public language of newspapers forms a most amusing contrast to the private 


language of their proprietors. 


The former, of course, is all public spirit, independ- 


ence, and patriotism ; the latter is, of necessity, all private profit and subserviency. 
We must take up the cause of these interests, because it will gain us their patronage. 
These principles will not do, because we have no sale. We must oppose this question, 
and support that, or be ruined. These are clever articles, and quite true; but we 
dare not publish them, because it would injure our circulation. In mere trading pro- 
pvietors, this is perhaps venial ; in the nature of things the case must be so, for pri- 
vate individuals cannot be expected to ruin themselves for public good; but, how- 
ever, let us hear no more of newspaper disinterestedness and independence, 

+ Ifany morning paper, for instance the Morning Chronicle, were known to be in 
general principles, and, to a certain extent, in composition, the organ of the Ministry ; - 
and if the Morning Post, or any other, were known to be in the same respects the 
organ of the Opposition ; this alone would give these papers very great circulation 
and weight in the metropolis, even amidst the lower orders, ; 
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of souls only can be, by brute force— 
by police, and other sub-tyrants. This 
is evident enough, because, notwith- 
standing its enormous increase of po- 
pulation, no effort is made to multi- 
ply its separate local governments. 

asting from us the wild and de- 
structive generalities of the age, 
which are as fashionable here as in 
all other matters, we will look at 
details. In proportion as the inha- 
bitants of the metropolis are virtuous 
and well affected, laws, police, and 
restraints on the rights and liberties 
of the subject must be unnecessary : 
to prevent crime, disaffection, and 
tumult, vice and immorality must 
be prevented. Of course, it ought to 
be a leading object of local govern- 
ment to root up the things which 
corrupt innocence, and supply guilt 
with means. 

Here the metropolis exhibits the 
most extraordinary deficiencies. It is 
notorious, that al] parts of it abound 
with houses which are kept solely 
for the accommodation of women of 
the town, and the men they pick up; 
and also for that of men and the 
young females, wives, &c., they se- 
duce. It is a modern refinement, 
that servant girls and wives have now 
the means at hand for regularly ma- 
king their secret visits to a brothel. 
The lower, and, of course, the chief 
part of these houses, are known by 
all to be dens of robbery, and almost 
every kind of crime. Their real 
character admits of no doubt—every 
respectable inhabitant of the streets 
in which they are situated would 
gladly give evidence against them: 
they could in every case be easily 
— to be what they are, by in- 

nitely more conclusive legal testi- 
mony than is oftenrequired for taking 
away life; yet they are rarely mo- 
lested. Independently of the guilt 
yen | generate, these houses cause 
serious annoyance to the respectable 
eo of bed nt tw and are 

njurious to the propert 

which eulhenni them. witeniod 

The defective state of the law is 

haps a great cause why they 

ourish with impunity. Their cha- 
racter is in general too notorious to 
admit of mistake; suppose, there- 
fore, that the magistrate had sum- 
mary power to convict each, with- 
out other evidence than the deposi- 
tions of a certain number of respect- 
able housekeepers declaring it, to 


the best of their knowledge and be- 
lief, tobe what we have described. In 
regard to punishment, it ought to be 
the great object to reach the owner ; 
therefore, suppose a fine were levied 
on the house, amounting to a year’s 
rent, and also sufficient sureties were 
required that for some years to come 
it should be let to none but people 
of character ;—some such plan would 
be effectual for putting down the 
worst of these houses, without inva- 
ding in the least the rights of pro- 
perty. When we daily see men con- 
victed in courts of justice of high 
crimes on slender and disputed 
circumstantial evidence, it is too 
much to tell us that the guilt of 
houses, which is ten thousand times 
more baleful to society than that of 
any robber, and which is known to 
all, cannot be reached by law. 

Then there are many low public 
and other houses which are places 
of resort for thieves and gamesters. 
The character of these is notorious 
amidst their neighbours, and they 
could easily be put down in the same 
manner. 

In the next place, there are the 
low lodging houses for beggars and 
the destitute. These are really pub- 
lic places, and none call mere for 
proper surveillance than they do. 
Competent parish, or magisterial 
authorities, ought very frequently to 
inspect them throughout, rigorously 
examine their lodgers, and insist on 
due cleanliness, separation of sexes, 
&ec. By this means many bad charac- 
ters might be banished, and dis- 
tressed ones assisted. 

There are various streets, the in- 
habitants of which are of the most 
barbarous and riotous description. 
Husbands, wives, and neighbours, 
continually braw] and fight; and fre- 
quently a whole street engages in 
conflict. The men drink most of 
their wages, the women drink like- 
wise all they can procure; and the 
children, half-naked, beg and steal, 
and are reared inall kinds of iniquity. 
These streets are well-known to all. 
Let a sufficiency of peace officers be 
constantly stationed in them, not only 
to preserve order, but to ascertain 
the character, and employment, and 
wages, of every inhabitant. We will 
never admit, that the law ought to 
suffer a father to starve, and make 
criminals of his children, by his own 
drunkenness ; therefore, let the chil- 
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dren be well looked after; if they, 
as is now the case, ragged and bare- 
footed, spend their time in running 
about town, let the parish officers 
be authorized to give them proper 
clothing and put them to school, and 
then to receive of their father’s em- 
ployer a part of his weekly wages in 
peymont, taking care that the sum 
e no more than a fair proportion of 
his earnings. This would benefit the 
parents as much as the children. 
We would confine this to the streets 
in question, and subject them inevery 
point to the most rigorous govern- 
ment, in respect of both owners of 
the houses and occupiers. We would 
punish disorders and tumults with 
unsparing severity ; and, to a large 
extent, make the owner responsible 
for the conduct of his tenants. The 
fact is, when these barbarians enter 
a street, they drive all other yor 
out of it; the peaceable and well- 
disposed have no recourse but flight ; 
they thus congregate to stimulate 
each other in profligacy, with nothing 
to instruct and restrain them save 
coercion. If they were compelled 
by such government to disperse, and 
seek lodgings singly in better streets, 
they would then be under the ex- 
ample and restraint of orderly neigh- 
boursand housekeepers. Every thing 
ought to be done to promote their 
dispersion, even for their own bene- 
fit. 
These are the streets which sup- 
ply the worst of the mobs—provide 
the mobs with blackguards and ruf- 
fians, and fill the metropolis with 
boys and girls, young men and wo- 
men, of the most infamous character. 

Sunday labour ought, to the far- 
thest point, to be vigilantly prevent- 
ed by law. We have already recom- 
mended that liquor-shops should not 
be opened before one o'clock on the 
Sunday, and that they should not 
be suffered to sell any thing on the 
same day to be consumed in them, 
save in special cases. 

Our general objects in all this are 
—1. The suppression of the houses 
which form the schools and bul- 
warks of vice and crime. 2. The 
severe, incessant watching of the 
barbarous, demoralized houses and 
streets, for the purpose of improving 
the character of and duly dispersing, 
their inhabitants. And, 3. The pro- 
hibition of drinking and working on 
the Sabbath, as a great means, amidst 





other things, of promoting religion, 
morals, aid aes: What is peg 
isting system? An unconstitutional, 
despotic police, which endangers 
public freedom, and invades the 
rights and liberties of the subject, 
overruns the metropolis; and yet 
the great sources of guilt, barbarism, 
and tumult, are not reached by it. 
While it spares, it is to a large degree 
in league with, and protects, much 
more than injures, them,—it places 
the moral and peaceable under de- 
testable espionage, insult, and op- 
pression. 

In recommending proper laws, let 
us say a word touching enforcing 
them. The clergyman is the espe- 
cial guardian of religion and morals 
in his parish; and he is the most 
fitting man to keep it free from bro- 
thels, gaming-houses, and profana- 
tion of the Sabbath. If the duty were 
specially imposed on him by law— 
it is already imposed on him by a 
much — authority—of we 
it carefully on these matters ; and if, 
on his information, the magistrate 
were required to collect evidence, 
and put the law in operation, this 
would be highly effectual. The Lon- 
don clergy are in general excellent 
men, and yet we never hear of them 
taking a single step against the sinks 
of debauchery and licentiousness 
which flourish in their parishes. 
This cannot at any rate flow from 
conscience. 

The religious people of the metro- 
polis—Churchmen and Dissenters— 
are extremely active and liberal. 
Let them form themselves into a so- 
ciety, subdivided into branch paro- 
chial ones, for putting down the re« 
ceptacles of iniquity, and preser- 
ving the Sabbath from violation. Let 
their appeals to law be cautious and 
sparing 5 and their great means be, 
friendly expostulationand assistance. 
Let them go from house to house 
amidst the lower orders, to reclaim 
the drunkard, reform the Sunday- 
labourer, and civilize the barbarous 
family. Let them freely give chari- 
table aid when necessary, and strain 
every nerve, both by providing seats, 
and all other means, to induce the 
lower classes to attend divine wor- 
ship. We tell them, the aspect of 
the times demands that they should 
provide, not only schools for chil- 
dren, but churches and chapels for 
adults—not only distribute Bibles, 
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but cause them to be read—think 
less of the ignorant heathen abroad, 
and more of the debauched heathen 
at home—labour less to convert fo- 
reigners, and more to civilize their 
own countrymen. 

There is a matter which we would 
strongly press on the attention of the 
exalted and opulent part of our love- 
ly countrywomen. Very many ser- 
vant girls are annually driven to pro- 
stitution in the metropolis by want. 
They lose their places, perhaps, from 
no fault of their own—they are often 
refused characters, when those who 
ought to give them are more blame- 
able than themselves—they have no 
friends—they go into lodgings, pawn 
their clothes, get into debt, and are 
then forced on the town. We speak 
of that which is not rare, but which 
occurs continually. It is useless to 
say they have parishes, because they 
will not, and often cannot, go to them. 
If the ladies, to whom we speak, 
would form an establishment for pro- 
ae female servants out of place 
with board, lodging, and needlework, 
on their producing reasonable evi- 
dence of their virtue and honesty, 
we are sure it would be highly bene- 
ficial to society. It would be the 
more beneficial, if open to all young 
females of such character in want of 
employment. 

o a large extent, marriage is now 
er with among the lower 
orders of the metropolis. The me- 
chanic must have his mistress as well 
as the gentleman ; and great numbers 
live together as man and wife with- 
out being married. We mention the 
evil, and leave it to others to provide 
a remedy. 

With regard to the attendance of 
these orders at divine service, much 
might be done by the following 
means :—1. Masters might stipulate 
for it with their workmen; a man 
thinks it necessary to send his do- 
mestic servants regularly to church, 
although their general conduct is al- 
ways under his eye; but he makes 
no effort whatever to send his work- 
men and their families thither, al- 
though a large part of their conduct 
is free from his inspection. This 

oss inconsistency ought to be aban- 

oned. 

2. Benevolent assistance to indivi- 
duals and families, might be given on 
the express condition, that those re- 


ceiving it, should regularly attend 
some place of worship. 

3. Regular attendance at divine 
service, om most properly be re- 
quired of all persons receiving parish 
relief. This would be highly instru- 
mental in making such attendance 
habitual among the lower orders. 

If ladies of rank and opulence were 
to form themselves into societies, for 
the purpose of distributing twice, or 
only once, in the year, articles of 
clothing to the wives and children of 
the more needy labourers, it would 
be highly beneficial. They might 
restrict their bounty to women of 
good morals, and regular attendants 
at a place of worship. Such ladies 
are extremely charitable, but they 
do not use their gifts as a means of 
promoting morals. To a large ex- 
tent, the wives of the labouring 
classes in the metropolis are about 
as partial to liquor, and as irreligi- 
ous, as their husbands. When this is 
looked at, with reference to the 
charge which rests on them in regard 
to their children, every one will ad- 
mit that it calls loudly for remedy. 
Who is so fitting to administer such 
remedy as the more exalted part of 
their own sex ? 

In all this, do not look at the me- 
tropolis as a huge undivided whole. 
If the magistrates of Westminster be 
in many respects grossly inefficient, 
why not give it a corporation, on a 
proper model, for the purpose of sup- 
plying it with competent ones? If 
need be, why not do the same in 
Southwark? After giving to each 
grand division a local government, 
strong in both physical and moral 
power, give one to each parish ; and 
where the parishes are too large, di- 
vide them into districts, and give one 
to each of the latter. 

Nothing is of greater importance 
to society than good parish govern- 
ment, and few things are more ne- 
glected. Select vestries have been 
in many matters beneficial, but they 
have become such a source of divi- 
sion and contention, that they per- 
haps now produce more evil than 
good. A few active executory offi- 
cers, invested with proper powers, 
seem preferable to a parochial par- 
liament. The great deficiency of 
parish government at present is, it 
pays scarcely any attention to mo- 
rals. If each church had a certain 
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number of surrounding streets as- 
signed it as a district, and it were 
made the duty of the clergyman, and 
a few individuals appointed to act 
with him, to keep the district free 
from low brothels, &c.—enforce pro- 
per conduct in places of public resort 
—watch the morals of the barbarous 
streets—repress drunkenness and 
Sunday labour—cause the lower or- 
ders to attend divine worship, &c. &c., 
this would yield the greatest advan- 
tages. The latter would be largely 
increased, if the wealthy inhabitants 
of the district would combine for the 
purposes we have described. By 
thus breaking the population into 
small parts, it might, as a whole, be 
= in the best state of moral and 
political feeling, and also in the best 
circumstances. 

This would be highly serviceable 
in procuring the requisite knowledge 
of applicants for parish relief, al- 
though the large parishes should not 
be thus divided in respect of the 
Poor-rates: it would give to every 
parish full knowledge of the charac- 
ter and circumstances of its poorer 
inhabitants individually, and thereby 
prevent much imposition and abuse. 
Our conviction is, that it would di- 
minish the Poor-rates materially. 

In thus giving to the clergyman 
owers and duties in all things re- 
ating to religion and morals, it would 

be better to separate him from other 
parts of parish government. 

What we have said touching the 
metropolis, is equally applicable to 
all large places. Great manufactu- 
ring and trading towns have sprung 
up in all directions since the found- 
ing of corporations ceased ; and they 
have nothing worthy of being called 
local government. On the one hand, 
there are vast combined masses 
of the working classes in a great 
measure independent of their em- 
ployers; and, on the other, a high 
constable or bailiff, a few magistrates, 
perhaps hired ones, and a police, 
destitute of moral weight, and ruling 
only by coercion; religion and mo- 
rals are disregarded—the mass of 
the poor cannot enter a church—pri- 
vate charity is little attended to—re- 
volutionary newspapers are about 
the only sources of political instruc- 
tion—Sunday labour is made almost 
necessary by hunger—the lower or- 
ders are separated and estranged 
from the better ones—and peace, 
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saying nothing of order, is only main- 
tained by brute force. This is a local 
tyranny; its fruits are vice, demo- 
ralization, turbulence, barbarism, dis- 
affection, and every thing that can 
produce a general tyranny. 

With regard to country places, we 
will only say a word. In the North 
of England the unmarried servants 
board and lodge, and the married 
ones board, in the house of the far- 
mer. This is invaluable, in the first 
place, for giving them instruction; 
in the second, for placing their mo- 
ral and general conduct under pro- 
per control; and, in the third, for 
uniting them with their betters. 
What flows from it? A virtuous, 
peaceable, well-affected, and, to a 
very large extent, religious peasant- 
ry. In the South of England, the 
servants, single and married, do not 
board and lodge with the farmer ; 
they never enter his house to gain 
knowledge, and they are, saving 
what relates to their labour, inde- 
pendent of him in conduct. What 
is- the fruit? A vicious, barbarous, 
disloyal, and criminal peasantry. We 
need not dwell on the lesson this 
supplies; but we will say, it proves 
abundantly, that if there be Res mo- 
ral, there must be tyrannical, go 
vernment. —_ 


aye, 
The country is now called one 


decide between popular government 
and the contrary—between self-go- 
vernment, and a virtually independ- 
ent Executive—between the govern- 
ment of opinion, feeling, habit, and 
influence, and that of flinty law and 
hired mercenaries. Let it be assured, 
that if it select the new system, the 
local tyranny will very speedily cre- 
ate a general despotism. The trustin 
of every thing to restrictive law an 
police, must, in the nature of things, 
separate the lower classes still more 
from their superiors, and sink them 
deeper in irreligion and barbarism. 
Bad as the present generation of 
them has become, it was reared in 
better times, and it received instruc- 
tion and feelings which it cannot 
wholly get rid of ; but what is to be 
expected from the next? The ques- 
tion, what kind of men and women 
will the children of these classes be ? 
ought to make every friend of the 
empire tremble. 

et us, then, like our fathers, live 
without this disguised martial law, 
these spies, informers, and sub-ty- 
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rants. Like them, let us be ruled by 
morals and feelings, by the virtues of 
all classes, and by keeping the poor 
in friendly communication and union 
with their superiors. 

But where is the ground for hope? 
Previously to late years, when the 
government was really a popular 
one, a new law was at once repeal- 
ed, if it were injurious or distasteful 
to eyo feeling ; in proof, we may 
point to a new marriage law, and to 
many others. But the laws fabrica- 
ted in these days, are declared to be, 
like those of the Medes and Persians, 
unalterable, A new system or sta- 
tute operates destructively, and is 
condemned by the mass of the po- 
eens ; but no matter, Parliament 

as adopted it, therefore it must be 
preserved. The main defence of all 
pee legislation now is, Par- 
iament voted certain resolutions in 
one year, and sanctioned certain 
principles in another ; the public in- 
terests and feelings must be disre- 
garded. Public men and Parliaments 
are now in their own eyes infallible ; 
and one»of them must not, if even 
the salvation of the empire depends 
on it, undo what another has done. 
ne of the most despotic and 
@ ‘violations of the spirit of 
stitution which modern times 
$ Seen ; and it is absurd to say, 
that Where it prevails, there is popu- 
lar government. Of course, the es- 
tablishment of the New Police will, 
we imagine, be pronounced a suffi- 
cient reason for retaining it. 

Yet, if the Whig doctrines touch- 
ing a standing army—the employ- 
ment of the military—public opi- 
nion—popular rights, privileges, and 

overnment—and the power of the 

rown, be not wholly fable ;—if the 
Whigs have not abandoned the es- 
sence of Whiggism for the reverse; 
the Whig Ministry is bound to sup- 
press the New Police and stipendiary 
magistrates, and to restore to Eng- 
Jand her popular government. 

But who can trust aWhig Ministry ? 

It is not from hostility to the pre- 
sent Cabinet, that we put the ques- 
tion. We, at least, think it the best 
amidst the bad, and more trust- 
worthy than any other party. Far 
be ‘from us the folly of believing 
that public distress flows from a 
deficiency of the precious metals, 









when the country has for years had 
an unexampled excess of them ; and 
far be from us the greater folly of 
believing that the corn law is an evil, 
and that the taxes form the only 
obstacle to a free trade in corn ; and 
far be from us the worse than folly 
of leaping, in the course of a few 
months, from one set of opinions to 
another. Judging from the debate 
on Lord Wynford’s motion . for 
enquiry, the present Ministry is now 
the only party of character willin 
to save what is left of property an 
subsistence. 

We say, who can trust a Whig 
Ministry ? because the past afferds 
no ground for trust—because the 
Whigs have a bad character to get 
rid of, and a good one to establish. 
We tell the new Ministers that they 
are not trusted ; and yet that all men 
are anxious to trust them, provided 
they will prove by their conduct that 
they deserve it. In this anxiety we 
share, and grieved shall we be, if 
they give us cause to oppose them. 
But to gain that confidence which 
the community at large wishes to 
bestow on them, they must look at 
something more than abstract doc- 
trine. Instead of floundering about 
in vague generalities touching the 
precious metals, bank-notes, and 
machinery, they must go to work 
like men of business; they must ask 
the farmer separately what he finds 
in his market to prevent his getting 
sry prices, not only for his corn, 

ut also for his cattle, wool, tallow, 
and other produce; in like manner, 
they must ask of every producer 
separately, what he finds in his 
market to cripple his trade, and 
grind down his prices. By this they 
will soon discover causes and reme- 
dies. 

As friends, we tell these Ministers 
further, that names are now nothin 
—that it will do no longer to end 
principles and systems, the work of 
predecessors, and their own past 
sanction—and that they must re- 
move loss and suffering, or lose 
office to themselves, and the monar- 
chy to the country. The times are 
— infinitely beyond what the 

egislature seems to dream of ; and, 
alas for all! if remedy be again re- 
fused until extorted by insurrection. 
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PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSI@IAN. 
Cuap. VI. 
The Turned Head—The Wife. 


THE TURNED HEAD. 


Hypocuonpriasis,* Janus-like, has 
two faces—a melancholy and a laugh- 
able one. The former, though oftener 
seen in actual life, does not present 
itself so frequently to the notice of 
the medical practitioner as the lat- 
ter; though, in — of fact, one as 
imperatively calls for his interference 
as the other. It may be safely as- 
serted, that a permanently morbid 
mood of mind invariably indicates a 
disordered state of some part or 
other of the physical system; and 
which of the two forms of hypo- 
chondria will manifest itself in a par- 
ticular case, depends altogether upon 
themental idiosyncrasy of the patient. 
Those of a dull, phlegmatic tempera- 
ment, unstirred by intermixture and 
collision with the bustling activities 
of life, addicted to sombrous trains 
of reflection, and, by a kind of sym- 
pathy, always looking on the gloomy 
side of things, generally sink, at some 
period or other of their lives, into 
the “ slough of despond’—as old 
Bunyan significantly terms it—from 
whence they are seldom altogether 
extricated. Religious enthusiasts con- 
stitute by far the largest portion of 
those afflicted with this species of 
hypochondria—instance the wretch- 
ed Cowper; and such I have never 
known entirely disabused of these 
dreadful fantasies. Those, again, 
of a gay and lively fancy, ardent 
temperament, and droll, grotesque 
appetencies, exhibit the Tonsehie 
aspect of hypochondriasis. In such, 
you may expect conceits of the most 
astounding absurdity that could pos- 
sibly take possession of the topsy- 
turvied intellects of a confirmed 
Junatic; and persisted in with a per- 
tinacity—a dogged defiance of evi- 
dence to the contrary—which is it- 
self as exquisitely ludicrous, as dis- 
tressing and provoking. There is 
generallypreserved an amazing con- 


sistency in the delusion, in spite of 
the incipient rebuttals of sensation. 
In short, when once a crotchet, of 
such a sort as that hereafter men- 
tioned, is fairly entertained in the 
fancy, the patient will not let it go! 
It is cases of this kind which baffle 
the adroitest medical tactician. For 
my own part, I have had to deal 
with several during the course of my 
practice, which, if described coolly 
and faithfully on paper, would ap- 
pear preposterously incredible to a 
non-professional reader. Such may 
i pomaes be the fate of the following. 
have given it with a minuteness of de- 
tail, in several parts, which I think is 
warranted, by the interesting nature 
of the case, by therarity of such narra- 
tives,—and, above all, by the peculiar 
character and talents of the well- 
known individual who is the patient; 
and Iam convinced that no one would 
Jaugh more heartily over it than he 
himself—had he not long lain quiet in 
his grave ! , 
ou could scarcely look on N—= 
without laughing. There was a so 
sort of humorous expression in h 
oddand ugly features, which suggest- 
ed wo) a the idea ne he was always 
struggling to repel some joyous 
pre :. other, vith ainful effort. 
There was the rich light of intellect 
in his eye, which was dark and full 
—you felt when its glance was settled 
upon you ;—and there it remained 
concentrated, at the expense of all 
the other features;—in the clumsy 
osseous ridge of eye-bone impend- 
ing sullenly over his eyes—the Pitt- 
like nose, looking like a finger and 
thumb full of dough drawn out from 
the plastic mass, with two ill-formed 
holes inserted in the bulbous extre- 
mity—and his large liquorish, sha 
less lips—looked altogether anything 
but refined or intellectual. He was a 
man of fortune—an obstinate bache- 
lor—and was educated at Cambridge. 
where he attained considerabie dis- 





* Arising, as itsname imports, from disease in the kypo-chondres (iad xév8pes) i.e. 
the viscera lying under the cartilage of the breast-bone and false ribs, the liver, spleen, 
&e- 
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tinction; and at the period of his 
introduction to the reader, was in his 
thirty-eighth or fortieth year. If I 
were to mention his name, it would 
recall to the literary reader many 
excellent, and some admirable por- 
tions of literature, for the perusal of 
which he has to thank N——. The 
prevailing complexion of his mind 
was sombrous—but played on, occa- 
sionally, by an arch-humorous fancy, 
flinging its rays of fun and drollery 
over the dark surface, like moon- 
beams on midnight waters. I do be- 
lieve he considered it sinful to smile! 
There was a puckering up of the 
corner of the mouth, and a forced 
corrugation of the eyebrows—the 
expression of which was setat nought 
by the conviviality—the solemn drol- 
lery of the eyes. You saw Momus 
leering out of every glance of them! 
He said many very witty things in 
conversation, and had a knack of 
uttering the quaintest conceits with 
something like a whine of compunc- 
tion in his tone, which ensured him 
roars of laughter. As for his own 
Ss eh he did laugh—there is 
no describing it—short, sudden, un- 
expected was it, like a flash of pow- 
der in the dark. Not a trace of real 
merriment lingered on his features 
an instant after the noise had ceased. 
You began to doubt whether he had 
laughed at all, and to look about to 
see where the explosion came from. 
Except on such rare occasions of for- 
getfulness on his part, his demean- 
our was very calm and quiet. He 
loved to get a man who ¥ vuld come 
and sit with him all the evening, 
smoking, and sipping wine in cloudy 
silence. He could not endure bustle 


or obstreperousness; and when he. 


did unfortunately fall foul of a son 
of noise, as soon as he had had “ a 
sample of his quality,’ he would 
abruptly rise and take his leave, say- 
ing, n a querulous tone, like that 
of a sick child, “Tl go!” [probabl 
these two words will at once recall 
him to the memory of more than 
one of my readers]—and he was as 
good as his word; for all his ac- 
quaintances—and I among the num- 
ber—knew his eccentricities, and ex- 
cused them. 
. Such was the man—at least as to 
the more prominent points of his 
‘character—whose chattering black 
servant presented himself hastily to 
my notice one morning, as I was 


standing on my door-steps, ponder- 
ing the probabilities of wet or fine 
for the day. He spoke in such a 
spluttering tone of trepidation, that 
it was some time before I could con- 
jecture what was the matter. At 
length I distinguished something like 
the words, “ Oh, Doeta, Docta, com-a, 
and see-aa Massa! Com-a! Him so 
gashly—him so ill—ver dam bad— 
him say so—QOh lorra-lorra-lorra! 
Com see-a a Massa—him ver orrid!” 

“ Why, what on earth is the mat- 
ter with you, you sable, eh ?—Why 
can’t you speak slower, and tell me 
plainly what’s the matter?” said I, 
impatiently, for he seemed inclined 
to gabble on in that strain for some 
minutes longer. “ What's the mat- 
ter with your master, sirrah, eh ?” I 
enquired, jerking his striped morn- 
ing jacket. 

“ Oh, Docta! Docta! Com-a— 
Massa d—n bad! Him say so !— 
Him head turned! Him head turn- 
Pa 

* Him what, sirrah ?” said I, in 
amazement. 

“ Him head turned, Docta—him 
head turned,” replied the man, slap- 
ping his fingers against his forehead. 

“ Oh, I see how it is, I see; ah, 
yes,” I replied, pointing to my fore- 
head in turn, wishing him to see 
that I understood him to say his 
master had been seized with a fit of 
insanity. 

* Iss, iss, Docta—him Massa head 
turned—him head turned !—d—n 
bad !” 

“ Where is Mr N——, Nambo, 
eh ?” 

“ Him lying all long in him bed, 
Massa—him d—n bad. But him 
*tickler quiet-——-him head turned”— 

“ Why, Nambo, what makes you 
say your master’s head’s turned, eh? 
What d’ye mean ?” 

“ Him, Massa, self say so—him 
did—him head turned—d—n.” I 
felt as much at a loss as ever; it 
was so odd for a gentleman to ac- 
knowledge to his negro-servant that 
his head was turned. 

“Ah! he’s gone mad, you mean, 
eh—is that it? Hem! Mad—is it 
so ?” said I, pointing, with a wink, to 
my forehead. “ No,no, doctor—him 
head turned !—him /ead,’ replied 
Nambo; and raising both his hands 
to his head, he seemed trying to twist 
it round! I could make nothing of 
his gesticulations, so I dismissed him, 
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telling him to take word, that I should 
make his master’s my first call. I 
may as well say, that I was on terms 
of friendly familiarity with Mr N-——, 
and puzzled myself all the way I 
went, with attempting to conjecture 
what new crotchet he had taken into 
his odd—and, latterly, I began to sus- 
pect, half-addled—head. He had 
never disclosed symptoms of what is 

enerally understood by the word 
f:ypochondriasis ; but I often thought 
there was not a likelier subject in 
the world for it. At length I found 
myself knocking at my friend’s door, 
fully prepared for some specimen 
of amusing eccentricity—for the 
thought now crossed my mind, that 
he might be really ill. Nambo in- 
stantly answered my summons, 
and, in a twinkling, conducted me to 
his master’s bed-room. It was par- 
tially darkened, but there was light 
enough for me to discern, that there 
was nothing unusual in his appear- 
ance. The bed was much tossed, to 
be sure, as if with the restlessness of 
the recumbent, who lay on his back, 
with his head turned on one side, and 
buried deep in the pillow, and his 
arms folded together outside the 
counterpane. His features certainly 
wore an air of exhaustion and dejec- 
tion, and his eye settled on me with 
an alarmed expression from the mo- 
ment that he perceived my entrance. 

“ Oh, dear doctor !—Isn’t this 
frightful !—Isn’t it a dreadful piece 
of business ?” 

“ Frightful !—dreadful business!” 
I repeated, with much surprise. 
“ What is frightful? Are you ill— 
have you had an accident, eh ?” 

“ Ah—ah !—you may well ask 
that!” he replied ; adding, after a 
pause, “it took place this morning 
about two hours ago!” 

“You speak in parables, Mr N——! 
Why, what in the world is the mat- 
ter with you ?” 

“ About two hours ago—yes,” he 
muttered, as if he had not heard me. 
“Doctor, do tell me truly now, for 
the curiosity of the thing, what did 
you think of me on first entering the 
room ?—Eh?—Feel inclined to laugh, 
or be shocked—which ?” 

“Mr N——, I really have no time 
for trifling, as I am particularly busy 
to-day. Do, I beg, be a little more 


explicit! Why have you sent for 
me?— What is the matter with you?” 


“ Why, God bless me, doctor!” 
he replied, with an air of angry sur- 
prise in his manner which I never 
saw before, “I think, indeed, it’s you 
who are trifling! Have you jost 
your eye-sight this morning ? Do you 
—_ to say you do not see I 

ave undergone one of the most ex- 
traordinary alterations in appearance, 
that the body of man is capable of-— 
such as never was heard or read of 
before ?” 

“Once more, Mr N—,” I ree 
peated, ina tone of calm astonish- 
ment, “ be so good as to be explicit. 
What are you raving about ?” 

“ Raving !—Egad, I think it’s you 
who are raving, doctor !” he answer- 
ed ; “ or you must wish to insult me! 
Do you — to tell me you do 
not see that my head is turned?” — 
and he looked me in the face stead- 
ily and sternly. 

“ Ha—ha—ha !—Upon my honour, 
N——, I’ve been suspecting as much 
for this last five or ten minutes! I 
don’t think a patient ever described 
his disease more accurately before !” 

“Don’t mock me, Doctor ——,” 
replied N——, sternly. “By G—,I 
can’t bear it! It’s enough for me to 
endure the horrid sensations I do!” 

“Mr N——, what do you” —— 

“ Why, d——n, Doctor ——! 
you’ll drive me mad !—Can’t you see 
that the back of my head is in front, 
and my face looking backwards ? 
Horrible !” I burst into loud laughter. 

“Doctor ——, it’s time for you and 
me to part—high time,” said he, turn- 
ing his face away from me. “Tlilet 
you know that [ll stand your non- 
sense no longer! I called you in to 
give me your advice, not to sit grin- 
ning like a baboon by my bedside! 
Once more,—finally : Doctor ——, 
are you disposed to be serious and 
rational? If you are not, my man 
shall shew you to the door the mo- 


ment you please.” He said thisin . 


such a sober earnest tone of indigna- 
tion, that I saw he was fully prepared 
to carry his threat into execution. I 
determined, therefore, to humour 
him a little, shrewdly suspecting 
some temporary suspension of his 
sanity—not exactly madness—but at 
least some extraordinary hallucina- 
tion. To adopt an expression which 
I have several times heard him use— 
“IT saw what o’clock it was, and set 
my watch to the time.” 
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“ Oh—well !—I see now how mat- 
ters stand !—The fact is, I did ob- 
serve the extraordinary posture of 
affairs you complain of —immediately 
I entered the room—but supposed 
you were joking with me, and twist- 
ing your head round in that odd way 
for the grapens of hoaxing me; so I 
resolved to wait and see which of us 
could play our parts in the farce 
longest!—Why, good God! how’s 
all this, Mr N—— ?—Is it then really 
the case ?—Are you—in—in earnest 
—in having your head turned ?”— 
“ In earnest, doctor!” replied Mr 
N—, in amazement. “ Why, do 
you suppose this happened by m 
own wil, and agency oe po 
“ Oh, no, no—most assuredly not— 
it is a phenomenon—hem ! hem!— 
a phenomenon—not unfrequently 
attending on the nightmare,” I an- 
swered, with as good a grace as pos- 
sible. 

“Pho, pho, doctor !—Nonsense ! 
—You must really think me a child, 
te try to mislead me with such stuff 
as that! I tell you again, I am in as 
sober possession of my senses as ever 
I was in my life; and, once more, I 
assure you, that, in truth and reality, 
my head is turned—literally so.” 

“ Well, well!—So I see!—It is, 
indeed, a very extraordinary case— 
a very unusual one; but I don’t, by 
any means, despair of bringing all 
things round again!—Pray tell me 
how this singular and afflicting acci- 
dent happened to you ?” 

“ Certainly,’ said he, despond- 
ingly. “ Last night, or rather this 


-morning, I dreamed that I had got 


to the West Indies—to Barbadoes, 


-an island where I have, as you know, 


a little estate left me by my uncle, 
C——; and that, a few moments 
after I had entered the plantation, 
for the purpose of seeing the slaves 
at work, there came a sudden hurri- 
cane, a more tremendous one than 
ever: was known in those parts ;— 
trees—canes—huts—all were swept 
before it! Even the very ground on 
which. we stood seemed whirled 
away beneath us! I turned my head 
a moment to look at the direction in 
which things were going, when, in 
the very act of turning, the blast 
suddenly caught my head, and—oh, 


- my Ged !—blew it completely round 


on my shoulders,. till my face 


looked quite—directly behind me— 


over my back! In vain did I almost 
wrench my head off my shoulders, 
in attempting to twist it round again ; 
and what with horror, and—and— 
altogether—in short, | awoke—and 
found the frightful reality of my si- 
tuation!—Oh, gracious Heaven!” 
continued Mr N——, clasping his 
hands, and looking upwards, “ what 
have I done to deserve such a hor- 
rible visitation as this ?” 

Humph! it is quite clear what 
is the matter here, thought I; so as- 
suming an air of becoming profes- 
sional gravity, I felt his pulse, 
begged fim to let me see his tongue, 
made many enquiries about his ge- 
neral health, and then proceeded to 
subject all parts of his neck to a most 
rigorous examination; before, be- 
hind, on each side, over every natu- 
ral elevation and depression, if such 
the usual varieties of surface may be 
termed, did my fingers pass; he, all 
the while sighing, and cursing his 
evil stars, a wondering how it was 
that he had not been killed by the 
“dislocation!” This little farce over, 
I continued silent for some moments, 
scarcely able, the while, to control 
my inclination to burst into fits of 
laughter, as if pondering the possi- 
bility of being able to devise some 
means of cure. 

“ Ah,—thank God !—I have it—l 
have it”—— 

“ What !—what—eh ?—what is 
it?” 

“ I’ve thought of a remedy, which, 
if—if—if any e in the world can 
bring it about, will set matters right 
again—will bring back your head to 
its former position.” 

“Oh, God be praised !—Dear— 
dear doctor!—if you do but suc- 
ceed, I shall consider a thousand 
pounds but the earnest of what I 
will do to evince my gratitude!” he 
exclaimed, squeezing my hand fer- 
vently. “ But I am not absolutely 
certain that we shall succeed,” said 
I cautiously. “ We will, however, 

ive the medicine a_ twenty-four 
ours’ trial; during all which, time 
you must be in perfect repose, and 
consent to lie in utter darkness. 
Will you abide by my directions ?” 

“ Oh, yes—yes—yes !—dear doc- 
tor!—What is the inestimable re- 
medy ? Tell me—tell me the name 
of my ransomer, I'll never divulge 
it—never !” 
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“ That is not consistent with my 
plans at present, Mr N——,” I re- 
plied, seriously; “ but, if successful 
—of which I own I have very san- 
guine expectations—I pledge my 

onour to reveal the secret to you.” 
“ Well—but—at least you'll explain 
the nature of its operation—eh ? Is it 
internal—external—what ?”’ The re- 
medy, I told him, would be of both 
forms ; the latter, however, the more 
immediate agent of his recovery ; the 
former, preparatory—predisposing. 
I may tell the reader simply what 
my physic was to be: three bread- 
pills (the ordinary placebo in such 
cases) every hour; a strong lauda- 
num draught in the evening ; and a 
huge bread-and-water poultice for his 
neck, with which it was to be envi- 
roned till the parts were sufficiently 
mollified to admit of the neck’s being 
twisted back again into its former 
position; and, when that was the 
case—why—to ensure its perma- 
nency, he was to wear a broad band 
of strengthening plaster for a week !! 
This was the bright device, struck 
out by me—all at a heat; and, ex- 
plained to the poor victim with the 
utmost solemnity and deliberation 
of manner—all: the wise winks 
and knowing nods, and _hesitatin 
“hems” and “has” of professiona 
usage—sufficed to inspire him with 
some confidence as to the results. I 
confess I shared the most confident 
expectations of success. A sound 
night’s rest—hourly pill-taking—and 
the clammy saturating sensation 
round about his neck, I fully believed 
would bring him round :—and, in the 
full anticipation of seeing him dis- 
abused of the ridiculous notion he had 
taken into his head, I promised to see 
him the first thingin the morning, and 
took my departure. After quitting 
the house, I could not help laughing 
immoderately at the recollection of 
the scene I had just witnessed; and 
Mrs M——, who happened to be 
passing on the other side of the street, 
and observed my involuntary risibi- 
lity, took occasion to spread an ill- 
natured rumour, that I was in the 
habit of “ making myself merry at 
the expense of my patients !”—I fore- 
saw, that should this “ crick in the 
neck” prove permanent, I stood a 
chance of listening to innumerable 
conceits of the most whimsical and 
paradoxical kind imaginable—for I 
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knew N——’s natural turn to hu- 
mour. It was inconceivable to me 
how such an extraordinary delusion 
could bear the blush of daylight, 
resist the evidence of his senses, an 
the unanimous simultaneous assu- 
rances of all who beheld him. Though 
it is little credit to me, and tells 
but small things for my self-control 
—I cannot help acknowledging, that 
at the bedside of my next patient, 
who was within two or three hours 
of her end, the surpassing absurdity 
of the “ turned head” notions glared 
in such ludicrous extremes before 
me, that I was nearly bursting a 
blood-vessel with endeavours to sup- 
press a perfect peal of laughter! 
About eleven o'clock the next 
morning, I paid. N—— a second 
visit. The door was opened as usual 
by his black servant, Nambo; by 
whose demeanour I saw that some- 


thing or other extraordinary awaited © 


me. His sable swollen features, 
and dancing white eye-balls, shewed 
that he was nearly bursting with 
laughter. “ He—he—he !” he chuck- 
led, in a sort of sotto voce, “him 


massa head turned!—him back in” 


front! him waddle !—he—he— 
he!”—and he twitched his clothes— 
jerking his jacket, and pointing to 
his breeches, in a way that I did not 
understand. On entering the room 
where N——, with one of his fa- 
vourite silent smoking friends, 
(M——, the late well-known coun- 
sel,) were sitting at breakfast, I en- 
countered a spectacle which nearly 
made me expire with laughter. It is 
almost useless to attempt describing 
it on paper—yet I will try. Two 
gentlemen sat opposite each other at 
the breakfast table, by the fire: the 
one with his face to me was Mr 
M—— ; and N-—— sat with his back 
towards the door by which I entered. 
A glance at the former sufficed to 
shew me, that he was sitting in tor- 
tures of suppressed risibility. He 
was quite red in the face—his fea- 
tures were swelled and puffy—and 
his eyes fixed strainingly on the fire, 
as though in fear of encounteri 

the ludicrous figure of his friend. 
They were averted from the fire, for 
a moment, to welcome my entrance 
—and then re-directed thither with 
such a painful effort—such a comi- 
cal air of compulsory seriousness— 
as, added to the preposterous fashion 
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after which poor N—— had chosen 
to dress himself—completely over- 
came me. The thing was irresist- 
ible; and my utterance of that pe- 
culiar choking sound, which indi- 
cates the most strenuous efforts to 
suppress one’s risible emotions, was 
the unwitting signal for each of us 
bursting into a long and loud shout 
of laughter, It was in vain that I bit 
my under lip almost till it brought 
blood, and that my eyes strained 
till the sparks flashed from them, in 
the vain attempt to cease laughing; 
in full before me sate the exciting 
cause of it, in the shape of N—, 
his head supported by the palm of 
his left hand, with his elbow prop- 
ped inst the side of the arm- 
chair. The knot of his neck-kerchief 
was tied, with its customary formal 
precision, back at the nape of his 
neck; his coat. and waistcoat were 
buttoned down his back ;—and his 
trowsers, moreover, to match the 
novel fashion, buttoned behind, and, 
of course, the hinder parts of them 
bulged out ridiculously in front!— 
Only to look at the coat-collar fitting 
under the chin, like a stiff military 
stock—the four tail buttons of brass 
glistening conspicuously before, and 
the front parts of the coat buttoned 
earefully over his back—the com- 
pulsory handiwork ef poor Nambo! 

N——, perfectly astounded at our 
successive shouts of laughter—for 
we found it impossible to stop—sud- 
denly rose up in his chair, and, almost 
inarticulate with fury, demanded 
what we meant by such extraordi- 
nary behaviour. This fury, however, 
was all lost on me; 1 eould only 
point, in an ecstasy of laughter, al- 
most bordering on frenzy, to his 
novel mode of dress—as my apology. 
He stamped his foot, uttered volleys 
of imprecations against us, and then 
ringing his bell, ordered the servant 
to shew us both to the door, The 
most violent emotions, however, 
must in time expend their violence, 
though in the presence of the same 
exciting cause ; and so it was with Mr 
M-——and myself. On seeing how 
seriously affronted N—— was, we 
both sat down, and I entered into 
examination, my whole frame aching 
with the prolonged convulsive fits 
of irrepressible laughter. 

It would be in vain to attempt a 
recital of one of the drollest conver- 





sations in which 1 ever bore part, 
N——’s temper was thoroughly sour- 
ed for some time. He declared that 
my physic was all a humbug, and a 
piece of quackery; and the “d—d 
pudding round his neck,” the ab- 
surdest farce he ever heard of ; he 
had a great mind to make Nambo 
eat it, for the pains he had taken in 
making it, and fastening it on—poor 
fellow ! 

Presently he lapsed into a melan- 
choly reflective mood. He protested 
that the laws of locomotion were 
utterly inexplicable to him—a prae- 
tical paradox; that his volitions 
as to progressive and retrogressive 
motion neutralized each other; and 
the necessary result was, a cursed 
circumgyratory motion—for all the 
world like that of a hen that had lost 
one of its wings ! That henceforward 
he should be compelled to crawl, 
crab-like, through life, all ways at 
once, and none in particular. He 
could not conceive, he said, which 
was the nearest way from one given 
point to another ; in short, that all 
his sensations and perceptions were 
disordered and confounded, His si- 
tuation, he said, was an admirable 
commentary on the words of St 
Paul—* But I see another law in my 
members warring against the law of 
my mind.” He could not conceive 
how the arteries and veins of the 
neck could carry and return the 
blood, after being so shockingly 
twisted—or “ how the wind-pipe 
went in,” affording a free course to 
the air through its distorted passage. 
In short, he said, he was a walking 
lie! Curious to ascertain the con- 
sistency of this anomalous state of 
ere I endeavoured once more to 
bring his delusion to the test of sim- 
ple sensation, by placing one hand 
on his nose, and the other on his 
breast, and asking him which was 
which, and whether both did not lie 
in the same direction; he wished to 
know why I persisted in making my- 
self merry at his expense. I repeat- 
ed the question, still keeping my 
hands in the same position; but he 
suddenly pushed them off, and asked 
me, with indignation, if I was not 
ashamed to keep his head looking 
over his shoulder in that way—ac- 
companying the words with a shake 
of the head, and a sigh of exhaustion, 
as if it had really been twisted round 
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into the wrong direction. “ Ah!” he 
exclaimed, after a pause, “if this un- 
natural state of affairs should prove 
permanent—hem !—I’]] put an end to 
the chapter! He—he—he ! He—he— 
he!” he continued, bursting sudden- 
ly into one of those short abrupt 
laughs, which I have before attempted 
to describe. “ He—he—he! how 
d—d odd!” We both asked him, in 
surprise, what he meant, for his eyes 
were fixed on the fire in apparently 
a melancholy mood. 

“ He—he—he! exquisitely odd, 
by G—! He—he—he!” After re- 
peated enquiries, he disclosed the oc- 
casion of his unusual cachinnations. 

“*Pve just been thinking,” said he, 
“ suppose—He, he, he !—suppose it 
was to come to pass that I should be 
hanged—he, he, he! God forbid, by 
the way ; but, suppose I should, how 
old Keteh would be puzzled !—my 
face looking one way, and my tied 
hands and arms pointing another! 
How the crowd would stare! He, he, 
he! And suppose,” pursuing the 
train of thought, “1 were to be pub- 
licly whipped—how I could su- 
perintend operations! And how the 
devil am I to ride on horseback, eh ? 
with my face to the tail, or —— to 
the mane? In short, what is to be- 
come of me? I am, in effect, shut out 
from society !” 

“ You have only to walk circum- 
spectly,” said M——; “ and as for 
back-biters—hem.” 

“ That’s odd—very—but imperti- 
nent,” replied the hypochondriac, 
with a mingled expression of chagrin 
and humour. 

“ Come, come, N——, don’t look 
so steadily on the dark side of 
things,” said I. 

“ The dark side of things?” he en- 
quired—* I think it is the back-side 
of things I am compelled to look 
at !” 

“Look forward to better days,” 
said. I. 

“ Look forward, again! What non- 
sense !” he replied, interrupting me ; 
“ impossible !*-How can I look for- 
ward? My life will henceforth be 
spent in wretched retrospectives !” 
and he could not help smiling at the 
conceit. Having occasion during the 
conversation to use his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, he suddenly reached his 
hand behind as usual, and was a 
little confused to find that the usual 


position of his coat-pocket required 
that he should take it from before ! 
This I should have conceived enough 
to put an end to his delusion, but I 
was mistaken. 

“ Ah! it will take some time to re- 
concile me to this new order of thin 
—but practice—practice, youknow 
It was amazing to me, that his sen- 
sations, so contradictory to the ab- 
surd crotchet he had taken into his 
head, did not convince him of his 
error, especially when so frequently 
compelled to act in obedience to long 
accustomed impulses, As, for in- 
stance, on my rising to go, he sud. 
denly started from his chair, shook 
my hands, and accompanied me to 
the door, as if nothing had been the 
matter. 

“ Well now! What do you think 
of that ?” said I, triumphantly. 

“ Ah—ah!” said he, after a puz- 
zled pause, “ but you little know the 
effort it cost me a 

+ * 


bed 
. 


* * 

He did not persevere long in the 
absurd way of putting on his clothes 
which I have just described; but 
even after he had discontinued it, 
he alleged his opinion to be, that the 
front of his - te oe ought to be with 
his face! I might relate many simi- 
lar fooleries springing from this no- 
tion of his turned head, but sufficient 
has been said already to give the 
reader a clear idea of the general 
character of such delusions. My 
subsequent interviews with him, 
while under this unprecedented hal- 
lucination, were similar to the two 
which I have attempted to describe, 
The fit lasted near a month. I hap- 
pened luckily to recollect a device 
successfully resorted to by asagacious 
old English physician, in the case of 
a royal hypochondriae abroad, who 
fancied that his nose had swelled 
into greater dimensions than those of 
his whole body beside; and forth- 
with resolved to adopt a similar me- 
thod of cure with N——. E£lectri- 
city was to be the wonder-workin 
talisman! I lectured him out of all 
opposition, silenced his scruples, and 
got him to fix an evening for the ex- 
oreisation of the evil spirit—as it 
might well be called—which had 
taken possession of him. Let the 
reader fancy, then, N——’s sitting- 
room, about seven o’clock in the 
eyening, illuminated with a cheerful 
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fire, and four mould candles ;—the 
awful electrifying machine duly dis- 
poeed for action; Mr S—— of —— 
ospital, Dr ——, and myself, all 
standing round it, adjusting the jars, 
chains, &c.; and Nambo busily en- 
gaged in laying bare his master’s 
neck, N—— all the while eyeing 
our motions with excessive trepida- 
tion. I had infinite difficulty in get- 
ting his consent to one preliminary 
—the bandaging of his eyes. 1 suc- 
ceeded, however, at last, in persua- 
ding him to undergo the operation 
blindfolded, in assuring him that it 
was essential to success; for that if 
he was allowed to see the applica- 
tion of the conductor to the precise 
spot requisite, he might start, and 
occasion its apposition to a wrong 
place! The real reason will be seen 
presently; the great manceuvre could 
not have been practised but on such 
terms; for how could I give his head 
a sudden twist round at the instant 
of his receiving the shock, if he saw 
what I was about? I ought to have 
mentioned that we also prevailed 
upon him to sit with his arms pinion- 
ed, so that he was completely at our 
mercy. None of us could refrain 
from an occasional titter at the ab- 
surdity of the solemn farce we were 
laying—fortunately, however, un- 
eard by N——. At length, Nambo 
ag! turned out, and the doors lock- 
ed, lest, seeing the trick, he might 
disclose it subsequently to his master, 
we commenced operations. S—— 
worked the machine—round, and 
round, and round, whizzing—spark - 
ling—crackling—till the jar was mo- 
derately charged: it was then con- 
veyed to N——’s neck, Dr —— using 
the conductor. N——, on receiving 
a tolerably smart shock, started out 
of his chair, and I had not time to 
ive him the twist I had intended. 
r a few moments, however, he 
= that he felt “something 
osened” about his neck, and was 
easily induced to submit to another 
shock considerably stronger than the 
former. The instant the rod was 
applied to his neck, I gave the head 
a sudden excruciating wrench to- 
wards the left shoulder, S—— stri- 
him, at the same moment, a 
smart blow on the crown. Poor 
N——!— Thank God!” we all ex- 
claimed, as if panting for breath. 
* I—i—s it all over?” stam- 
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{Fan. 
mered N—— faintly—quite ‘eon- 
founded with the effects of the three- 


fold remedy we had adopted. => 

“ Yes—thank God, we have at last 
brought your head round again,and 
your face looks forward now: as 
heretofore !” said I. 

“ O, remove the bandage—remove 
it! Let my own eyesight behold it! 
—Bring me a glass |” 

“ As soon as the proper bandages 
_ been applied to your neck, Mr 


“What, eh—a second pudding, eh?” 

“ No, merely a broad band. of 
dyachlym plaster, to prevent—hem 
—the contraction of the skin,” said 
I. As soon as that was done, we 
removed the handkerchiefs from his 
eyes and arms. 

“ Oh, my God, how delightful!” 
he exclaimed, rising and walking up 
to the mirror over the mantel-piece. 
“ Ecstasy! All really right again” — 

“ My dear N——, do not, I beg, 
do not work your neck about in that 
way, or the most serious disarrange- 
ment of the—the parts,” said I— 

“ Oh, it’s so, is it? Then Td better 
get into bed at once, I think, and 
you'll call in the morning.” 

I did, and found him in bed. “ Well, 
how does all go on this morning ?” 
I enquired. 

“ Pretty well—middling,” he re- 
plied, with some embarrassment of 
manner. “ Do you know, Doctor, 
Ive been thinking about it all night 
long—and I strongly suspect”— His 
serious air alarmed me—I to 
fear that he had discovered the 
trick. “I strongly suspect~hem— 
hem”— he continued. 

“What?” Tenquired,rather sheep- 
ishly. 

“ Why, that it was my brains only 
that were turned—and—that—that 
—most ridiculous piece of ' busi- 
ness” —— 

“ Why, to be sure; Mr Naw? * 
* * and he was so ashamed about 
it, that he set off for the: country 
immediately, and among” the: glens 
and mountains of Scotland; endea- 
voured to forget that ever he dream- 
ed that HIs HEAD WAS TURNED.) (>)! 
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and her wasted remains_now lie hid 
im the kindly. gloom of the grave. 
Yes, sweet, abused, forgiving Mrs 
T——+! I this morning attended your 
funeral, and let fall a tear of unavail- 
ing regret! Shall I tell your sad story 
all in one word or two? The blow 
that broke your heart, was struck by 
YOUR HUSBAND ! 

Heaven grant me calmness in record- 
ing your wrongs! Let not the feel- 
ings of outraged humanity prompt 
me to “ set down aught in malice ;” 
may I be dispassionately enough dis- 
posed to say but the Aalf; nay even 
the-hundredth part only, of what I 
know, and my conscience will stand 
acquitted! Let not him who shall 
read these 8 anticipate any thing 
of romance, of high-flown rhodomon- 
tade, in what follows. It is all about 
a poor, ill-used, heart-broken wire : 
and such a one is, alas! too often 
met with in all classes of society, to 
attract, in an ordinary case, any thing 
of public notice. The ensuing narra- 
tion will not, however, be found an 
ordinary case. It is fraught with cir- 
cumstances of such peculiar aggra- 
vation, and exhibits such a moving 
picture of the tenderness and unre- 
pining fortitude of woman, that I am 
tempted to give it at some length. 
Its general accuracy may be relied 
upon, for I sueceeded in wringing 
it from the reluctant lips of the poor 
sufferer herself. I must, however, be 
allowed to give it in my own way ; 
though at the risk of its being thereby 
divested. of much of that sorrowful 
simplicity and energy—that touching 
naiveté, which characterised its ut- 
terance. I shall conclude with ex- 
tracting some portions of my notes 
of visits made in a professional capa- 


city. 

“Nise Jane C—— had as numerous 
a.retinue of suitors as a pretty per- 
son, well-known sweetness of dis- 


‘positions considerable accomplish- 


unds, 


ments,.and £10,000 in the 


could: not fail of procuring to the 


possessor of so many charms, She 
was an: and was left absolute 
mistress of her property on attaining 
her twenty-first:year. All the mem- 
bers of her own family most strenu- 
ously backed the pretensions of the 
Curate of the parish—a young man 
of ascertained respectability of cha- 
racter and: family, with a snug sti- 
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pend, and fair prospects. of prefer- 
ment. His person and manners were 
agreeable and engaging; and he could 
not conceal his inclination to fling 
them both at Miss C——’s feet, 

who knew the parties, said it would 
be an excellent match in all-respects, 
and a happy couple they would make 
Miss C—— herself could not look at 
the Curate with indifference—at least 
if any inference might be drawn from 
an occasional flushing of her features 
at church, whenever the eyes of the 
clergyman happened to glance at her 
—which was inuch oftener than his 
duty required. In short, the motherly 
gossips of the place all looked upon 
it as asettled thing, and had pitched 
upon an admirable house for the fu- 
ture couple. They owned unani- 
mously that “ the girl might have 
gone further and fared worse,” and 
so forth; which is a great deal for 
such people to say about such mat- 
ters. 

There happened, however, to be 
-— a great ball, by the lady of the 
<x-Mayor, where Miss C—— was 
one of the stars of the evening; and 
at this “~ there chanced to be a 
young Londoner, who had just come 
down on a three-weeks’ holyday. He 
was training for the law, in a solici- 
tor’s office, and was within six or 
seven months of the expiration of his 
articles. He was a personable sort 
of fellow to look at—a spice of a 
dandy—and had that kind of air about 
him which tells of town—if not of 
the blandness, ease, and elegance of 
the West, still—of town—which con- 
trasted favourably with the compa- 
rative ungainliness of provincials. He 
was, in a word, a sort of small star; 
a triton among the minnows; and 
whatever he said or did took infalli- 
bly. Apprised by some judicious re , 
lations of the united charms of Miss 
C——’s purse and person, he took 
care to pay her the most ¢ icuous 
prem sg Alas! the roe clabe 
of the Curate were soon silenced.) 
his bustling rival. This young ware. 
chattered Miss C—— out of her calm 
senses. Wherever she went, hefel- 
lowed; whatever she said or did, he 
applauded. He put into requisition 
all his small acquirements—he sung 
a little, danced more, and talked,an 
infinity. To be brief, he determined 
on carrying the fort with a-coup de 
, H . 
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main } and he succeeded. The poor 
Curate was forgotten forever! Be- 
fore the enterprising young lawyer 
left ——, he was an accepted suitor 
of Miss C——’s. The coldness of all 
her friends and acquaintances signi- 
fied nothing to her; her lover had, 
by some means or other, obtained so 
powerful a hold of her affections, 
that sneers, reproaches, remonstran- 
ces, threats on the part of all who 
had previously betrothed her to the 
Curate, “ passed by her as the idle 
wind, which she regarded not.” She 
promised to become his wife as soon 
as his articles should have expired, 
and to live in London. 
In due time, as matters approached 
a crisis, friends called in to talk over 
réliminaries. Mr'T—— proved to 
Fe comparatively penniless; but what 
was that? Miss C—— acted with 
very unusual generosity. She insist- 
ed on settling only half her fortune— 
and left the other half entirely at his 
disposal. On receiving this intelli- 
gence from her own lips, the young 
man uttered the most frantic expres- 
sions of titude— promised her 
eternal love and faithfulness—pro- 
tested that he idolized her—and took 
her at her word. It was in vain that 
cautious relations stepped in to tender 
their remonstrances to Miss C—— 
on the imprudent extent to which 
she was placing her fortune beyond 
her own control. Opposition only 
consolidates the resolutions of a wo- 
man whose mind is once made up. 
The generous creature believed im- 
plicitly every word that her lover 
into her delighted ear ; and 
was not startled into any thing like 
distrust, even when she found that 
her young husband had expended, at 
one fell swoop, nearly of the 
£6000 she had : 80 imprudently placed 
at his disposal, in “ establishing them- 
selves inLondon,” ashetermedit. He 
eommenced a rate of living which it 
required an income of at least L. 1000 
®year to support ; and when an uncle 
his wife’s took upon him to repre- 
sent to Mr = = ruinous extra- 
Vv ce—the profligate expenditure 
of his wife’s funds—-which all their 
mutual friends were lamenting and 
reprobating, he was treated with an 
insolence which for ever put an end 
to his interference, and effectually 
prevented that of any other party. 
All, however, might yet have gone 





right, had Mr T—— paid but a mo- 
derate attention to business; for 
his father had the command of an ex- 
cellent town connexion, which soon 
put enough into his son’s hands 
to keep two clerks in regular em- 
ployment. His wife was soon shock« 
ed by hearing her husband make in- 
cessant complaints of the drudgery 
of the office, though he did not de- 
vote, on an average, more than two 
or three hours a-day to it. He was 
always proposing some new party, 
some delightful drive, some enchant- 
ing excursion, to her, and she dared 
not refuse, for he had, already, once 
disclosed symptoms of a most impe- 
rious temper whenever his will was 
interfered with. She began to grow 
very uneasy, as she saw him drawing 
cheque after cheque on the banker, 
without once replacing a single sum! 
Good God, what was to become of 
them ? He complained of the tardy 
return of business ; and yet he left it 
altogether to the management of two 
hired clerks |! He was beginning 
also to grow irregular in his hours ; 
reiteratedly kept her waiting hours 
expecting his return to dinner in 
vain; filled his table with frequent 
drafts from the gayest and most dis- 
sipated of his professional acquaint- 
ance, whose uproar, night after night, 
alarmed every one in the house, and 
disturbed the neighbours. Then 
he took to billiard-playing, and its 
invariable concomitants— drinking 
and late hours ;—the theatres, fre- 
quented alone, for the purpose—alas ! 
too notorious to escape even the 
chaste ears of his unfortunate and 
insulted wife—of mingling with the 
low wretches—the harpies—who 
frequent the slips and saloons ;—then 
“ drinking-bouts” at taverns—and 
midnight “ larks”—in company with 
aset of vulgar, ignorant young fellows, 
who always left him to settle the reck- 
oning. He sent one of the clerks to 
his banker’s, with a cheque for £10 
one morning; which proved to be the 
exact amount by which he had “over- 
drawn” his account—and worse— 
returned without the usual accom- 
modation afforded. He was a little 
dismayed at finding such to be the 
state of things, and went up stairs 
to his wife to tell her, with a curse, 
of the “ meanness”—the “ d——d 
stinginess,” of Messrs . 





“What! Is it a// spent, George ?” 
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she enquired, in a gentle and very 
faint tone of voice. 

“ Every ra —ee, Jane!” was 
the reply. She turned pale, and 
trembled, while her husband, putting 
his hands in his pockets, walked sud- 
denly to and fro about the parlour. 
With trembling hesitation, Mrs T—— 
alluded to the near approach of her 
confinement, and asked, almost in- 
audible with agitation, and the fear 
of offending him, whether he had 
made any provision for the neces- 
sary expenses attending it—had laid 
up any thing. He replied in the ne- 
gative, in a very petulant tone. She 
could not refrain from shedding 
tears. 

“ Your crying can’t mend matters,” 
said he rudely, walking to the win- 
dow, and humming the words of 
some popular air. 

“ Dear, dear George, have -you 
seen any thing in my conduct to dis- 

lease you?” she enquired, wiping 
er eyes. 

“ Why do you ask me that, Mrs 
T. ?” said he, walking slowly to- 
wards her, and eyeing her very stern- 
ly. She trembled, and had scarcely 
breath enough to answer, that she 
had feared such might have been the 
case, because he had become rather 
cool towards her of late. 

“ D’ye mean to say, ma’am, that I 
have used you ill, eh? Because if 
you do, it’s ad——” 

“Oh, no, no, George, I did not 
mean any thing of the kind; but— 
but—kiss me, and say you have 
forgiven me—do!” and she rose and 
stepped towards him with a forced 
smile. He gave her his cheek with 
an air of sullen indifference, and 
said, “ It’s no use blubbering about 
misfortunes, and all that sert of 
thing. The fact is, something must 
be done, or, d—ee! ZJ’m done !— 
Look, here Iam! Bring your chair 
here, do!—What do you say to 
these ?” He pulled out of his pocket 
a crumpled mass of ae 
which had been sent in during the 
week,—some of them of several 
months’ standing. L.70 were due 
for wine and spirits ; L.90 for articles 
of his dress; L.35 for the use of a 
horse and tilbury; L.10 for cigars 
and snuffs ; and, in short, the above 
are a sample of the items which 
swelled into the gross amount of 





nearly L.300—all due—all from cre- 
ditors who refused him longer cre- 
dit, and all for articles which had 
ministered nothing to his poor wife’s 
comforts or necessities. She burst 
into tears, as she looked over the 
bills seattered on the table, and 
flinging her arms round her hus- 
band’s neck, implored him to pay 
more attention to business. 

“TI tell you I do,” he replied, im- 
patiently, suffering, not returning, 
her affectionate embrace. 

“ Well, dearest George! I don’t 
mean to blame you” —— 

“ You had better not, indeed!’ 
he replied coldly ; “ but what’s to be 
done, eh?—That’s what we ought 
to be considering. Do you think— 
hem !—I am—Could you, do you 
think—” He paused, and seemed em- 
barrassed. 

“Could I what, dear George?” 
she enquired, squeezing his hands. 

“D’ye think—D——ee !—no—Pl 
ask you some other day!” and he 
rose from his chair, What will be 
imagined was his request ?—She 
learnt some days afterwards, that it 
was for her to use her influence with 
her aunt, an old widow lady, to lend 
him. L.500 !~To return, however. 

He was standing opposite the fire, 
in moody contemplation, when 1a 
rude puppy, dressed in the extreme 
of the fashion, with three different- 
coloured waistcoats on, burst unce- 
remoniously into the parlour, and 
disturbed ro —— rere | 
T—— and his wife, by r up 
to the former, shaking his hands, 
and exclaiming boisterously—* Ah! 
T——, how d’ye do, d———ee ? 
Bunce’s chaffer has beat ——; he 
has, by —! I’ve won L.15 on it! Oh, 
a thousand pardons, ma’am—I didn't 
see you; but there’s been a 
dog Aght, you see, and I have 
luckier than what Mr T—— here 
has, for ve won L.15, and he has 
“- L.20!” * 

his precious puppy was one. 

$-<-Je beaten frlende! Aye, inere- 
dible as it may seem, it was forsuch 
worthless fellows, such d 

blockheads as these, that Mr T-—— 
had squandered his generous wife’s 
property,and forsaken her company! 
On the present occasion—a sample 
of what had occurred so often as to 


cause no surprise—-nothing but a 
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gush of bitter tears after he was 
gone—T—— civilly bade her good 
morning, and departed arm-in-arm 
with his “ friend,’ and did not re- 
turn till past two o'clock in the 
morning, almost dead drunk. Had 
he seen how the remainder of the 
day was spent by his poor wife—in 
tears and terror—unsoothed by the 
thought that her husband was absent 
on errands of honourable employ- 
ment—content with making a scanty 
dinner of that at which the servant 
“turned up her nose,’”as the phrase is 
—and sitting the rest of the evening 
sewing, and shedding tears by turns, 
till the hour of midnight warned her 
to retire to asleepless bed: could 
he have felt the hurried beatings of 
the heart whenever her wakeful ear 
‘fancied she heard the sound of his 
approaching footsteps on the pave- 
ment beneath: could he have done 
this, he might not, possibly, on wa- 
king in the morning, have called her 
‘a——, NOr STRUCK HER On the mouth 
tillher under-lip was half cutthrough, 
‘for presuming to rouse him before 
he had slept off the fumes of the 
brandy, and all he had drunk over 
tht—in order that he might be in 
trim for a consultation appointed for 
-eleven o’Glock. He did do this ; and 
‘L_was the first person on earth to 
whom she reluctantly told it—on her 
‘deathbed ! 
. Though her delicate and interest- 
ing situation—within a very few 
weeks of her accouchement—might 
have kindled a spark of tenderness 
and pride in the bosom of any hus- 
band, who had not lost all the feel- 
ings of honour and manliness, it suf- 
ficed, apparently, to inspire T—— 
etermination to treat her 
more unkindly and neglectfully than 
She scarcely ever saw him 
the day; and when he came 
home at night—more than once con- 
ducted by the watchman—he was 
almost invariably stupified with li- 
quor ; and if he had the power of 


‘ » he seemed to take a de- 
a acal pleasure in venting upon 


her the foulest expressions which 
; * ould recollect being used by the 
me the taverns where he spent 


ore than once was she 


90 horrifiedwith what he said, that, 


at the, peril of her life, she insisted 
on leaving him, and sharing the bed 


ba 





(Jan. 


of the servant! Her wretched looks 
might have broken a heart of stone; 
yet it affected not that of the wretch 
who called her his wife! 

A few days after the occurrence 
above related, the maid-servant put 
a twopenny post letter into her mis- 
tress’s hands; and fortunate it was 
for Mrs T: that the girl happen- 
ed to be in the room while she read 
it, awaiting orders for dinner. The 
note was in these words, written in 
a feigned, but still a lady’s hand :— 





“ UnrortTuNATE Mapam! 

“TI feel it my duty to acquaint 
you, that your husband, Mr T- ,is 
pursuing quite disgraceful courses 
all night and day, squandering away 
his money among sharpers and black- 
legs, and that he is persuaded to back 
one of the boxers in a great fight 
that is to be; and above all, and 
what I blush to tell you,—but it is 
fitting Mrs T—— should know it,— 
in my opinion, Mr T is notori- 
ously keeping a woman of infamous 
character, with whom he is constant- 
ly seen at the theatres and most other 
public places, and she passes as his 
cousin. Hoping that you will have 
prudence and spirit to act in this 
distressing business as becomes a 
lady and a wife, I am, 

Madam, 
With the truest respect and 
sympathy, 
“ A Reav Frienp.” 








Mrs T—— read this cruel letter 
in silence—motionless—and with a 
face that whitened sensibly as she 
proceeded; till, at the disgraceful 
fact mentioned in the concluding 
part, she repped the paper from 
1er hands—and the servant ran to 
her in time to prevent her falling 
from her chair, for she had swooned ! 
It was long before she came to; and, 
when that was the case, it was only 
that she might be carried to her bed 
—and she was confined that evening. 
The child was still-born! All this 
came on the husband like a thunder- 
stroke, and shocked him for a time 
into something like sobriety and 
compunction. The admirable qua- 
lities of his wife—her virtues and 
her meekness—shone before his 
startled eyes in angel hues, He. for- 
sook the scenes, a constant frequent- 
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ing of which had rendered him un- 
worthy to live under the same roof 
with her, and betook himself to the 
regular pursuits of business with 
great earnestness. He soon found 
out what arduous up-hill work it 
was to bring again under his con- 
trol affairs which had been so lon 
and shamefully neglected. He felt 
several times disposed to throw it 
all over in disgust; for, alas! he had 
lost almost every ge of the pa- 
tience and accuracy of business-ha- 
bits. He succeeded, with great dif- 
ficulty, in appeasing the more cla- 
morous of his creditors, and, in a 
word, he once more stood a chance 
of clearing his way before him. His 
poor wife, however, was brought 
several times to the very verge of 
the grave, and was destined for 
months to the monotonous hours of a 
bed of sickness. For nearly a month, 
she experienced the most affection- 
ate attentions from her husband, that 
were consistent with a due attention 
to the business of his office. She felt 
revived and cheered by the pros- 
pect of his renewed attachment, and 
trusted in its permanency. But, alas! 
her husband was not made of such 
materials as warranted her expecta- 
tions; he was little else than a com- 
pound of weakness, vanity, igno- 
rance, and ill-temper ; and for such 
a one, the sober loveliness and at- 
tractiveness of domestic life had no 
charms. He had no sooner got his 
affairs a little into train, and suc- 
ceeded in reviving the confidence 
of some of his principal clients, than 
he began to relax his efforts. One 
by one his old associates drew around 
him, and re-entangled him in the 
toils of dissipation. The first time 
that poor ill-fated Mrs T—— came 
down into the parlour to dinner, after 
a three-months’ absence in her sick- 
chamber, she was doomed to dine 
alone—disappointed of the promised 
abr of her husband to welcome 
er—for the same low, contemptible 
coxcomb, formerly introduced to the 
reader as one of her husband’s most 
intimate friends, had called in the 
course of the morning, and succeeded 
in enticing him away to a tavern-din- 
ner with a “set of good ones,” who 
were afterwards to adjourn to one 
of the minor theatres. In vain was 
the little fillet of veal, ordered by 
her husband himself, placed on the 


table before his deserted wife ; ‘she 
could not taste it, nor had petro 
enough to carve a piece for the ! 
Mr T—— had had the grace to send 
her a note of apology, alleging that 
his absence was occasioned by “an 
affair of business!” This cruel and 
perfidious conduct, however, met 
with its due punishment. One of 
his principal creditors—his tailor— 
happened to be swallowing a hasty 
dinner in a box adjoining the one in 
which T——and his boisterous asso- 
ciates were dining, and accidentally 
cast eyes on his debtor T——. He 
saw and heard enough to fill him 
with fury; for he heard his own 
name mentioned by the half-inebria- 
ted debtor, as one of the “ served- 
out snips” whom he intended to “do” 
—an annunciation bhray was recei- 
ved by the gentlemanly young men 
who Gis ining with him, with 
cries of “Bravo, T——, do! 

I—and I—and I—have done it before 
this !”’ 

The next morning he was arrested 
for a debt of L.110, at the suit of 
the very “ snip” whom he intend- 
ed, in his own witty way, to.“ do,” 
and carried off to a spunging-house in 
Chancery Lane. ere he lay for 
two days without his wife’s knowing 
any thing of the true state of 
He could get no one to stand bail 
for him, till one of his wife’s insulted 
friends, and his own brother-in-law, | 
came forward reluctantly for that 
purpose, in order to calm her dread- 
ful agitation, which had flung her 
again on a sick-bed. Her husband 
wrote her a most penitential letter ~ 
from the spunging-house, imploring 
her forgiveness of his misconduct, 
and promising amendment. 
she believed him, and welcomed hit 
home with enthusiastic demonstra- 
tions of fondness. He himself could 
not refrain from weeping; he sobbed 
and cried like a child; for his 
ings—what with the most 
sense of disgrace, and remors 
conscious unworthiness of 
creature, whose affections ‘n0 tis- 
conduct of his seemed capable of 
alienating—were quite overtomié. 
Three of his largest creditors com- 
menced actions against him, and no- 
thing seemed capable of arresting 
the ruin now impending over 
Where was he to find the means of 
satisfying their claims? He was in 
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despair, and had sullenly and stu- 
pidly come to a resolution to let 
th take their course, when, as if 
Providence had determined to afford 
him one chance more of retrievin 

his circumstances, the sudden dea 

of his father put him in possession 
of L.300 in ready cash; and this 
sum, added to L.200 advanced him 
by two of his wife’s friends, who 
could not resist her agonizing sup- 
plications, once more set matters to 


* * * * * * 


Passing over an interval of four 
years, spent with disgrace to himself, 
and — to his wife, similar to that 
described above, they must now be 
presented to the reader occupying, 
alas! a lowered station of society. 
seer had been compelled to relin- 
quish an airy, respectable, and com- 
modious residence, for a small, bad 
house, in a worse neighbourhood. 
His business had dwindled down to 
what was insufficient to occupy the 
time of one solitary clerk, whom he 
was scarcely able to pay regularly 
—and the more respectable of his 
friends had deserted him in disgust. 
The most rigorous—nay almost star- 
ving—economy on the part of his 

e, barely sufficed to make both 
ends meet. She abridged herself of 
almost every domestic comfort, of 
all those little elegancies which a 
well-bred woman loves to keep about 
her, and did so without a murmur. 
The little income arising from the 
L.5000, her settlement-money, might 
surely of itself, with only ordinary 
prudence on his part, have enabled 
them to maintain their grounéavith 
something like respectability, especi- 
ally if he had attended to whatremain- 
ed of his business. But, alas! alas! 
T——’s temper had by this time been 
thoroughly and permanently soured. 
He hated his good wife—his business 
—his family—himself—every thing 
except — and low company! His 
features bore testimony to the sort 
of life he led—swelled, bloated, and 
his eyes languid and bloodshot. Mrs 

—— saw less of him than ever; 
for not far from his house there was 
a small tavern, frequented by not 
the most respectable sort of people ; 
and there was T—— to be found, 
evening after evening, smoking and 
drinking himself into a state of stu- 


pid insensibility, till he would re- 
turn home redolent of the insuffer- 
able stench and fumes of tobacco- 
smoke and brandy-and-water ! In the 
daytime he was often to be found 
for hours together at an adjoining 
billiard-room, where he sometimes 
lost sums of money, which his poor 
wife was obliged to make up for by 
parting, one by one, with her little 
trinkets and jewellery ! What could 
have infatuated him to pursue such 
a line of conduct? it may be asked. 
Why, as if of set purpose, to ruin the 
peace of mind of one of the fondest 
and most amiable wives that ever 
man was blessed with ? A vulgar but 
forcible expression may explain all, 
—it was “the nature of the beast.” 
He had no intellectual pleasures—no 
taste for the quiet enjoyments of 
home; and had, above all, in his wife, 
too sweet, confiding, and unresisting 
a creature! Had she proved a ter- 
magant, the aspect of ap might 
have been very different; she might 
have bullied him into something like 
a sense of propriety. But here, how- 
ever, he had it all his own way— 
a poor creature, who allowed him 
to break her heart without remon- 
strance or reproach ; for the first she 
dared not—the second she could 
not! It would have melted a heart 
of stone to see her! She was wasted 
to a skeleton, and in such a weak, 
declining state of health, that she 
could scarcely stir out of doors. Her 
appetite was almost entirely gone ; 
her spirits all fled long ago! Now, 
shall I tell the reader one immediate 
cause of such physical exhaustion ? 
I will, and truly. Mr T had 
still a tolerable share of business, 
but he could scarcely be brought to 
give more than two hours’ attend- 
ance in his office a-day, and some- 
times not even that. He therefore 
imprudently left almost every thing 
to the management of his clerk, a 
worthy young man, but wholly in- 
competent to such a charge. He had 
extorted from even his idle and un- 
worthy master, frequent acknow- 
ledgments of his obligations for the 
punctuality with which he transact- 
ed all that was intrusted to him, and, 
in particular, for the neatness, accu- 
racy, and celerity with -which he 
copied drafts of pleadings, leases, 

reements, &c. His master often 
hiccupped te him his astonishment 
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at the rapidity with which he 
“ turned them out of hand.” Little 
did the unworthy fellow imagine that 
in saying all this, he was uttering, 
not his clerk’s, but his wire’s praises! 
For she it was, poor creature! who, 
having taken the pains to learn a 
lawyer’s hand, engrossing, &c. from 
the clerk, actually sate up almost re- 
gularly till two or three o’clock in 
the morning, plodding occasionally 
through papers and parchments— 
making long and laborious abstracts 
—engrossing settlements, indentures, 
&e. and copying pleadings, till her 
wearied eyes, a her little hands, 
could no longer perform their office ! 
I could at this moment lay my hands 
on a certain legal instrument of tire- 
some prolixity, which was engross- 
ed, every word, by Mrs T——! This 
was the way in which his wife spent 
the hours of midnight, to enable 
him to squander away his time and 
money in the unworthy, the infa- 
mous manner above related ! 

Was it wonderful that her health 
and spirits were wholly borne down 
by the pressure of so many accumu- 
lated ills? Had not her husband’s 
eye been dulled, and his perceptions 
deadened, by the perpetual stupors 
of intoxication, he might have dis- 
cerned the hectic flush—the coming 
fever—the blood-spitting, which fore- 
tell—consumption ! But that was too 
much to be expected. As for the 
evenings—that part of his day was 
invariably spent at his favourite ta- 
vern, —~ hour after hour among 
its lowest frequenters; and as for 
her night-cough and blood-spitting, 
he was lulled by liquor into too pro- 
found a repose to be roused by the 
sounds which were, in effect, his 
martyred wife’s death-knell! If, du- 
ring the daytime, he was, in a man- 
ner, forced to notice her languor— 
her drooping spirits—the only notice, 
the only sympathy it called forth on 
his part, was a cold and‘careless en- 

uiry, why she did not call in a me- 

ical man! I shall conclude this 
portion of my narrative, with barely 
reciting four instances of that con- 
duct on the part of Mrs T——’s 
husband, which at last succeeded in 
breaking her heart ; and which, with 
many other similar vices, were com- 
municated to me with tears of tor- 
tured sensibility. 
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I, Half-drunk, half-sober, he one 
evening introduced to her, at tea, a 
female “ friend,” whose questionable 
appearance might, at first sight, have 
justified his wife’s refusal to receive 
her. Her conversation soon disclo- 
sed her real character; and the in- 
sulted wife abruptly retired from the 
room that was polluted by the pre- 
sence of the infamous creature,whom 
he avowed to be his mistress! He 
sprung after her to the door, for the 
purpose of dragging her back; but 
her sudden paleness, and the faint 
tones in which she whispered— 
* Don’t stop me—don’t—or I shall 
die!” so shocked him, that he allow- 
ed her to retire, and immediately 
dismissed the wretch, whom he could 
have brought thither for no other 

urpose than to insult his wife! 
Deir creature! did a portion of her 
midnight earnings go towards the 
support of the wretch who was kept 
by her husband? Was not such a 
consideration sufficient to stab her 
to the heart ? 

II. Having occasion, late one even- 
Fr Sepa, © among her husband’s 
office-papers, in search of something 
which was to be engrossed that night, 
her eye happened to light on a doey- 
ment, with a pencil superscription— 
“ Copy, case for counsel, concerning 
Mrs T——’s marriage settlement?’ 
A very excusable curiosity prom 
her to peor what proved to bea 
series of queries submitted te coun- 
sel, on the following points, amon 
others: What present powers he 
under her marriage-settlement;— 
whether her own interest in it could 
be legally made over to another, with 
her consent, during her life-time, 
and if so, how ;—whether or not he 
could part with the reversion, pro. 
vided she did not exercise her power 
of willing it away elsewhere ?—From 
all this, was it possible for her not 
to see how heartlessly he was cal- 
culating on the best method of ob- 
taining possession of the remnant of 
her fortune ? 

“ Oh, cruel—cruel—cruel George! 
So impatient !—Could you not wait 
a month or two? I’m sure I shall 
not keep you out of it long! I al- 
ways intended to leave it you, and I 
won't let this alter my mind, th 
it is cruel of you!” sobbed 
T——-, till her heart seemed break- 
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ing. At that moment she heard her 
husband’s loud obstreperous knock 
at the door, and hastily crumpling up 
the. paper into the drawer of the 
desk from which she had taken it, 
she put out the candle, and leaving 
her midnight labours, flew up stairs 
to bed—to a wretched and sleepless 


one ! 

Ill. Mrs T——’s child, which was 
about three years and a half old, was 
suddenly seized with convulsive fits, 
as she was one evening undressing 
it for bed. Fit after fit followed in 
such rapid succession, that the medi- 
cal man who was summoned in, pre- 
pared her to expect the worst. The 
distraction of her feelings may be 
easier conceived than described, as 
she held on her knee the little crea- 
ture on whose life were centred all 
the proud and fond feelings of a 
mother’s love, deepened into exclu- 
sive intensity—for it seemed the only 
object on earth to return her love; 
—as she held it, I say, but with great 
diffie ab aoe 7 tiny limbs were 
s ing an unging about in a 
dreadful » brent ym then the 
frightful rolling of the eyes! They 
were endeavouring to pour a tea- 
spoonful of Dalby’s carminative, or 
some such medicine, through the 
closed teeth, when the room door 
was suddenly thrown open, and in 
reeled Mr T——, more than half- 
seas over with liquor, and in a mer- 
rier mood than usual, for he had been 
successful at billiards! He had en- 
tered unobserved through the street- 
door, which had been left ajar by the 
distracted servant girl, and hearing a 
bustle in the room, he had entered, 
for the purpose of seeing what was 
the matter. 
~ © Wh—wh—what is the matter, 
good fo—olks, eh ?” he stammered, 
reeling towards where Mrs T—— 
was sitting, almost fainting with 
terror at seeing the frightful contor- 
tions of her infant’s countenance. 
She saw him not, for her eyes were 
fixed in agony on the features of her 
suffering babe. 

“ What the—the—the d—1 is the 
matter with all of you here, eh?” he 
ah a chucking the servant girl 
under the chin, who, much agitated, 
and, shedding tears, had approached 
to beg. he would leave the room. He 
tried to kiss her, and in the presence 


of the medical man—who sternly re- 
buked him for his monstrous) ,con- 
duct. 

“D—n you, sir—who the .d—l 
are you ?” he said, putting his. arms 
a-kimbo—* I will Coon what’s the 
matter !”” He came near—he saw all! 
—the leaden-hand, quivering fea- 
tures, the limbs now rigid, and strug- 
gling violently, the starting eye-balls. 

“ Why, for God’s sake, what’s the 
matter, eh ?” he stammered, almost 
inaudibly, while the colour fled from 
his face, and the perspiration started 
upon his forehead. He strove to 
steady himself, but that was impos- 
sible. He had drunk too deeply. 

“ What are you doing to the child 
—what—what?” he again enquired, 
ina feeble and faltering voice, in- 
terrupted by a hiccough. No notice 
whatever was taken of him by ——, 
who did not seem to see or hear him, 
—“ Jane, tell me,’ addressing his 
wife, “has the child had” —hiccough 
—“ an—an—ac—ci—dent ?” The in- 
fant that moment gave asudden and 
final plunge; and Mrs T. ’s faint 
shriek, and the servant girl’s wringing 
of the hands, announced that all was 
over! The little thing lay dead in 
the arms of its mother. 

“ Sir, your child is dead,” said the 
apothecary, somewhat sternly, sha- 
king Mr T by the arm—for he 
stood gazing on the scene with a sul- 
len, vacant stare, scarcely able to 
steady himself. 

“ Wh—wh—at ! D—e—a—d!” he 
muttered. 

“Oh, George, my darling is—is 
dead !” groaned the afflicted mother, 
for the first time looking at and ad- 
dressing her husband. The word 
seemed to sober him in an instant. 

“ What !—Dead! And I prunx !” 

The medical man, who stood by, 
told me he could never forget the 
scenes of that evening! When Mrs 
T—— discovered, by his manner, his 
disgraceful condition, she was so ut- 
terly overcome with her feelings of 
mingled grief, shame,and horror, that 
she fell into violent hysterics, which 
lasted almost all night long... As for 
T——, he seemed palsied all the next 
day. He sate alone during the whole 
of the next morning, in the reom 
where the dead infant lay, gazing 
upon it with emotions which may be 
imagined, but not described | 
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IV. Almost the only piece of orna- 
metital furniture, her last remaining 
means of amusement and consolation, 
was ‘her piano. She played with 
great taste and feeling, and many a 
time contrived to make sweet sounds 
pour an oblivious charm over her 
sorrows and sufferings, by wandering 
over the airs which she had loved in 
happier days. Thus was she engaged 
one afternoon with one of Dr Arne’s 
exquisite compositions, the air be- 
ginning, “ Blow, blow, thou bitter 
wind.” She made several attempts 
to accompany the music with her 
voice—for she had a very sweet one, 
and could sing—but, whenever she 
attempted, the words seemed to 
choke her. There was a sorrowful 
appropriateness in them, a touching 
echo of her own feelings, which dis- 
solved her very spirit within her. 
Her only child had died, as the reader 
was informed, about six months be- 
fore, and her husband had resumed his 
ill courses, becoming more and more 
stern and sullen in his demeanour— 
more unreasonable in his require- 
ments. The words of the air, as may 
be easily conceived, were painfully 
appropriate to her situation, and she 
could not help shedding tears. At 
that moment her husband entered the 
room, with his hat on, and stood for 
some moments before the fire in si- 
lence. 

“Mrs T——!” said he, as soon as 
she had conciuded the last stanza. 

“Well, George ?” said she, in a 
mild tone. 

“{—I must sell that piano, ma’am 
—I must!” said he. 

“ What!” exclaimed his wife, in a 
low whisper, turning round on the 
music-stool, and looking him in the 
face with an air of sorrowful sur- 
prise. “Oh, you cannot be in ear- 
nest, George !” 

“Pon my life, ma’am, but 1 am— 
I can’t afford you superfluities while 
we can hardly afford the means of 
keeping body and soul together.” 

“ George—dear George—do for- 
give me, but I—I—I cannot part with 
my roor piano !” said she. 

“ Why not, ma’am, when J say you 
must ?” 

“ Oh, because it was the gift of my 

or mother !” she replied, bursting 

to tears. 

“ Can’t help that, ma’am—not I. It 
must go. I hate to hear its cursed 


noise in the house—it makes me me- 
lancholy—it does, ma’am—you’re al- 
ways playing such gloomy music,” 
replied her husband, in a severe and 
less decisive tone. 

“ Well, well ! if that’s all, P’ll play 
any thing you like—only tell me, 
dear George! what shall I play for 
you, now ?” said she, rising from the 
music-stool, and approaching him. 

“ Play a farewell to the piano, for 
it must go, and it shall !” 

“ Dear, kind George! let me keep 
it a little longer,” said she, looking 
him beseechingly in the face—“ a lit- 
tle—a little longer” —— 

“ Well, ma’am, sit down and play 
away till-I come in again, any thing 
you like.” 

He left the room ; and in less than 
half an hour—oh, hardness of heart 
unheard of !—returned with a stran- 
ger, who proved to be a furniture 

roker, come to value the instru- 
ment! That evening it was sold to 
him for L.15; and it was carried 
away the first thing in the morning, 
before his wife came down stairs! 
What will be supposed the cause of 
this cruelty? It was to furnish Mr 
T—— with money to pay a bill of 
the infamous creature more than 
once alluded to, and who had obtain- 
ed a complete ascendency over him! 

It was a long-continued course of 
such treatment as this, that called 
me upon the scene, in a professional 
capacity, merely, at first; till the 
mournful countenance of my patient 
inspired me with feelings of concern 
and friendly sympathy, which event- 
ually led to an entire confidence. 
She came to me in the unostenta- 
tious character of a morning patient, 
in a hackney coach, with an elderly 
female friend. She looked quite 
the lady, though her dress was of but 
an ordinary quality, yet exquisite- 
ly neat and clean ; ao she had still 
a very interesting and somewhat 
pretty face, though long-continued 
sorrow had made sad havoc with her 
features! These visits, at intervals 

of a week, she paid me, and com- 
pelled me to take my fee of one 
guinea, on each occasion—th I 
would have given two to be ed 
to decline it without hurting her de- 
licacy. Though her general health 
had suffered severely, still I thought 
that matters had not gone quite so 
far as to destroy all hopes of reco- 
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very, with due attention;—though 
her cheeks disclosed, almost every 
evening, the death-rose, the grave- 
flowers of hectic, and night-sweats, 
and a faint cough, were painfully 
regular in their recurrence, still I 
saw nothing, for a long time, to war- 
rant me in warning her of serious 
danger. I insisted on her allowing 
me to visit her at her own house, 
and she at last permitted me, on con- 
dition that I would receive at least 
half-a-guinea—poor creature !—for 
every visit. That, however, I soon 
dropped; and I saw her almost every 
day gratuitously, whenever any tem- 
porary aggravations of her symptoms 
required my attendance. The first 
time I saw her husband, I could not 
help taking a prejudice against him, 
though she had never auked a 
syllable to me of his ill conduct. 
He was apparently about forty years 
old, though his real age was not more 
than two or three-and-thirty. His 
manners and habits had left a suffi- 
ciently strong impress upon him, 
to enable a casual beholder to form 
a shrewd conjecture as to his charac- 
ter. His features, once rather hand- 
some than otherwise, were now red- 
dened and swollen with long-conti- 
nued excess; and there wasaltogether 
an air of truculence—of vulgar as- 
surance and stupid sullenness, about 
him, which popgeesonsne me strongly 
inst him. When, long afterwards, 
rs T—— gave me that description 
of his appearance and manners under 
which & is first placed before the 
reader of this narrative, I could not 
help frequently interrupting her with 
expressions of incredulity, and re- 
minding her of his present ill-favour- 
ed looks: but as she went on with 
her sad story, my scepticism vanish- 
ed. Personal deterioration was no 
incredible attendant on moral declen- 
sion ! 

March 28th, 18—.—There can be 
no longer any doubt as to the nature 
of Mrs T——’s symptoms. She is 
the destined victim of consumption. 
The oftener I go to her house, the 
stronger are my suspicions that she 
is an unhappy woman, and that her 
husband ill-uses her. I have many 


times tried to hint my suspicions to 
her, but she will declare nothing. 
She will not understand me. Her 
settled despondeney, however, ac- 
companied with an undue current of 
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feverish nervous trepidation, which 
she cannot satisfactorily explain, con- 
vinces me something or other is 
wrong. I see very little of her hus- 
band, for he is scarcely ever in her 
company when I call. Though his bu- 
siness is that of an attorney, and his 
house and office are one, Isee scarcely 
any indications of business stirring. 
Iam afraid they are in sinking cir- 
cumstances. I am sure that she, at 
least, was born and bred for a higher 
station than she now occupies. Her 
manners have that simplicity, ease, 
and elegance, which tell of a higher 
rank in society. I often detect her 
alone in tears, over a low fire. Ina 
word, I am sure she is wretched, and 
that her husband is the cause of it. 
That he keeps late hours, I know— 
for she happened to let slip as much 
one day to me, when I was making 
enquiries about the time of her re- 
tiring to sleep. I feel a great interest 
in her; for, whenever I see her, her 
appearance reminds me of “ Patience 
on a monument, smiling at Grief,”’— 


* Sorrow deck’d 
In the poor faded garb of tarnish’d joy, 
Ill fitting to her wasted form.” 


April 5th.—To day I found them 
both together—sitting one on each 
side of the fire-place, he smoking— 
in the parlour,—and she, with a little 
flowering-work in her lap. I thought 
he seemed somewhat embarrassed at 
myentrance; which probably had put 
an end to some scene of unpleasant- 
ness, for her face was suffused with 
crimson. J¢ soon retired, however, 
and left the wanness to which I had 
been accustomed in her. 

“ So my wife’s ill, sir, it seems,” 
said Mr T——, putting his pipe on 
the hob, and addressing me. “I’m 
sorry to say she is, Mr T——,”’ I 
replied, “ and that she is worse to- 
day than she has been for some 
time.” 

Mrs T—— let fall tears. 

‘* Sorry to hear you say so, doctor; 
I’ve just been telling her it’s all owing 
to her own obstinacy in not calling 
entirely on "yi 

“TI think you might have used a 
milder word, sir,” said I, with invo- 
luntary sternness, at the same time 
directing my attention exclusively 
to his wife—as if for the purpose of 
hinting the propriety of his retiring. 

ad t’s the matter with her, sir ?” 
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he enquired, in a more respectful 
tone than he had hitherto assumed. 

“ General debility, sir, and occa- 
sional pain,” said I coldly. 

“ What’s it owing to?” 

I looked suddenly at Mrs T——; 
our eyes met—and hers had an ex- 
pression of apprehension. I deter- 
mined, however, to give a hint that 
I suspected all was not right, 
and replied—* I fear she does not 
take suitable nourishment—keeps 
irregular hours—and has something 
or other in her mind which harasses 
her,” The latter words I accom- 
— with a steady look into his 
ace. He seemed a little flushed. 

“ You’re mistaken, sir,’ said he 
with a brusque air; “she may eat 
what she likes—that I can afford— 
may go to bed at what hour she 
likes—and it’s all her own fault 
that she will sit moping over the 
fire night after night, and week 
after week—waiting for my return— 
till two or three o’clock in the morn- 
ing” 

“ That is, of itself, sufficient to 
account for her illness,” said I, point- 
edly. He began to lose his temper, 
for he saw the shameful acknow- 
ledgment he had unwittingly made. 
“ Pray, Mrs T——,’ he enquired, 
looking angrily at his wife, who sate 
pale and trembling by my side,— 
* Have you any thing on your mind 
—eh ?—If so—why—speak out—no 
sneaking a 

“No!” she stammered; “and I 
never said I had—lI assure you. Did 
Iever give you even the most dis- 
tant hint of the kind, doctor?” she 
continued, appealing to me. 

“ By no means, madam,—not in 
the slightest, on any occasion,” I 
replied; “ it was only a conjecture 
—a suspicion of my own.” I thought 
he looked as if he would have made 
some instant reply, for his eye glared 
furiously on me. He bit his lips, 
however, and continued silent. His 
conscience “ pricked him.” Ibegan 
to feel uneasy about the future quiet 
of Mrs T——, lest any observations 
of mine should have excited her 
husband’s suspicions that she made 
disclosures to me of family matters. 

“ What would you advise for her, 
sir ?” he asked coldly. 

“ Removal, for a few weeks, to the 
sea-side; a liberal diet, and lively 
society.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said he, after a 
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puzzled pause; “ very good, sir— 
very; it shall be attended to.—Per- 
haps you want to be alone—eh ?—So 
Pil leave you!” and directing a pe- 
culiar look towards his wife, as if 
warning her against something or 
other, he left the room. She burst 
into tears directly he was gone. 

“ My dear madam, forgive me for 
saying that 1 suspect your husband’s 
behaviour towards you is somewhat 
harsh, and, perhaps, unkind,” said I, 
in as soothing a tone as I could com- 
mand, and pressing her hand kindly 
into mine. 

“Oh no, doctor,—no !” she re- 
plied, adding in an altered manner, 
indicating displeasure, “ what makes 
you think so, sir ?” 

“ Why, madam, simply because I 
cannot shut my eyes or my ears to 
what passes even while I am here 
—as for instance—only just now, 
madam—just now.” 

She sighed, and made me no reply. 
I told her I was in earnest in recom- 
mending the course I had mentioned 
to her husband. 

* Oh dear, doctor, no, no—we 
could not afford it,” said she, with a 
sigh. At that moment her husband 
returned,—and resumed his former 
seat in sullen silence. I soon after 
took my departure. 

April 7th.—Does not the following 
make one blush for one’s species ?— 
I give it merely as I received it from 
the lips of Mrs T——. Inestimable 
woman! why are you fated to endure 
such pangs ?-—— 

About twelve o’clock at noon, 
hearing her husband come in, and 
thinking, from his looks, of which 
she caught a casual and hasty glance 
through the window, that he was 
fatigued, and stood in need of some 
refreshment, she poured out a glass 
of port wine, almost the last in a so- 
litary bottle which she had pur- 
chased, under my directions, for 
medicinal purposes, and, with a bis- 
cuit, brought it herself down stairs— 
though the effort so exhausted her 
feeble frame, that she was obliged 
to sit down for several moments on 
the last stair to recover her breath. 
At last she ventured to knock at the 
door of the little back-office where 
he was sitting, holding the little 
waiter with the glass of wine and 


the biscuit in her left hand. 
“Who's there?” enquired the gruff 
voice Of Tm, 
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“ It’s only I, my dear. May I 
come in, please ?” replied the gentle 
voice of his wife. 

“What brings you here, eh?— 
What the d—l do you want with 
me now ?” said he, surlily. 

“ve brought you something, my 
dear,” she replied, and ventured to 
open the door. was sitting 
before some papers or parchments, 
alone, and his countenance shewed 
that he was in a worse humour than 
usual. So soon as he saw her er- 
rand, he suddenly rose from his 
chair, and exclaiming in an angry 
tone—“ What the —~— brings you 
here in this way, plaguing me while 
engaged at business, you ! Eh, 
woman?” Oh, my God! In a sudden 
fit of fury, he struck the waiter, wine, 
biscuit and all, out of her trembling 
hands to the floor, rudely pushed her 
out of the room, and slammed the 
door violently in her face. He did 
not re-open it, though he could not 
but have heard her fall upon the 
floor, the shock was so sudden and 
violent. 

There, stretched across the mat, 
at the bottom of the staircase, lay 
that suffering creature, unable to 
rise, till her stifled sobbings brought 
the servant girl to her assistance. 

“ I can’t help saying it’s most abo- 
minable usage of you, ma’am; it is 
—and I don’t care if master hears 
me say so neither,” said the girl, 
herself crying; “ for I’m sure he 
isn’t. worthy of the very shoes you 
wear—he isn’t.” She was endea- 
vouring to lift her mistress, when 
Mrs T—— suddenly burst into a 
loud unnatural laugh, and went off 
into violent hysterics. Mr T—~—, 
hearing the noise of talking and 
laughing, sprung to the door, threw 
it open, and shouted to them to be 
“off with their noise—disturbing 
business !”—but the piteous spec- 
tacle of his prostrate wife stopped 
him—and, almost petrified with hor- 
ror, he knelt down for the purpose 
of assisting her allhe could. * * 

Aboutan hourafter this occurrence 
I happened to call—and found her 
lying in. bed, alone—her husband 
having left her on business. When 








the servant teld me—and her mistress 
reluctantly corroborated what she 
said—the circumstances above re- 
lated, I felt such indignation swell- 
ing my whole frame, that had he 
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been within reach, I could not’ have 
resisted caning the scoundrel within 
an inch of his unworthy life! The 
recollection of this occurrence tor- 
tures me even now, and I can hardly 
believe that such brutality as T——’s 
could have been shewn by man!— 

Mrs T kept her room from that 
hour, and never left it, till she was 
carried out for burial !—But this is 
anticipating. 

April 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th—I see 
clearly that poor Mrs T—— will 
never rise from her bed again. She 
has drained the bitter cup of grief 
to the dregs!—She is one of the 
meekest sufferers I ever had for a 
patient. She says little to me, or to 
any one; and shews a regard—a love 
for her unworthy husband, which, I 
think, can be called by no other 
name than absolute infatuation. I 
have never yet heard her breathe a 
hint to his disadvantage. He is not 
much with her ; and from what little 
I have seen, feel convinced that his 
eyes are opening to a sense of the 
flagrant iniquity of his past conduct. 
And what are the effects produced 
by his feelings of shame and re- 
morse? He endeavours to forget all 
in the continual stupor induced by 
liquor ! 

April 12th.—Mrs T—— delirious. 
Raved while I was there about her 
child—convulsions—said something 
about “cruel of Mr T to be 
drunk while his child lay dying,”"— 
and said many other things which 
shocked me unutterably, and con- 
vinced me that her primary dis- 
order was—a broken heart. I am 
sure she must have endured a series 
of brutal usage from her husband ! 
13th.—The whole house up- 
side down—in disorder and confu- 
sion from the top to the bottom— 
for there is an execution in it, and 
the officers and an appraiser are 
making an inventory of the furni- 
ture ;—poor—poor—poor Mrs T—— 
lying all the while on her death-bed ! 
_ he servant told me afterwards, 
that her mistress, hearing strange 
steps and voices, called what was 
the matter; and on receiving word 
of the real state of matters; lifted up 
her hands, burst into an agony of 
weeping, and prayed that the Al- 
mighty would be pleased to remove 
her from such a scene of wretched- 
ness. T—— himself, I learnt, was 
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sitting cowering over the kitchen 
fire, crying like a child!—Brute! 
coward! fool!—Such was the state 
of things at the time of my arrival. I 
was inconceivably shocked, and hur- 
ried to Mrs T——’s room, with un- 
usual haste and trepidation. I found 
her in tears—sobbing, and exclaim- 
ing, “ Why won’t they let us rest a 
little ?—-why strip the house before 
I am gone?—can they not wait a 
little >—where, where is Mr T ar 

I could not for several minutes 
speak myself,—for tears. At length 
1 succeeded in allaying her excite- 
mentand agitation. At her request, 
I sent for the appraiser into her 
room. He came—and seemed a 
respectable and feeling man. 

“* Were you bent upon stripping 
the house, sir, while this lady is lying 
in her present dangerous state ?”’ 

“ Indeed, sir, indeed, sir,” replied 
the man, with considerable emotion 
— “Tm sorry for it—very—but it is 
my duty—duty—ordered—’”’ he con- 
tinued, composedly; “ if I had my 
own way, sir” 

“ But at least you need not ap- 
proach this chamber, sir,” said I, 
rather sternly. He stammered some- 
thing like the words, “ obliged— 
sorry—court of law,” &c. &c. Mrs 
T—— again burst into an agony of 
tears, 

“ Retire, sir, for the present,” said 
1, in an authoritative tone, “ and we 
will send for you soon.” I then en- 
tered into a conversation with my 
poor persecuted patient, and she told 
me of the L.5000 settled to her sepa- 
rate use, and which she intended, 
under a power in the deed of settle- 
ment, to will to her husband. I 
spontaneously promised to stand se- 
curity for the satisfaction of the exe- 
cution, provided the creditors would 
defer proceedings for three months. 
She blessed me for it!—This, how- 
ever, I afterwards learned would be 
illegal, at least so I was told; and I 
therefore. wrote a cheque on my 
banker for the amount awarded by 
the court, and thus put an end to 
distress from that quarter. At Mrs 
T——’s urgent request, I returned 
to her bedsidethatevening. I found 
a table, with writing materials placed 
before a ehair, in which she begged 
me to be seated. She then dictated 
to. me her will—ia which, after de- 
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ducting the sum I had advanced in 
satisfaction of the execution, and 
leaving me, in addition, sufficient to 
purchase a plain mourning ring, she 
bequeathed the whole absolutely and 
unreservedly to her husband; and 
added, my hand shaking while I 
wrote it down, “ hoping that he will 
use it prudently, and not entirely for- 
get me when I am gone. And if he 
should—if he should—” her. uitter- 
ance was choked—“ and if he should 
—marry again—” again she paused. 

“Dear, dear madam! com 
yourself! Take time! This dread- 
ful agitation will accelerate the event 
we are all dreading !”’ said I. 

“ No—don’t fear. I beg you will 
go on! If he should marry again, 
may he use her—use her—No, no, 
no !—strike all the last clause out! 
Give me the pen!” I did as-she 
directed me—struck out from the 
words, “and if he should,” &c., and 
put the pen into her hand. With 
trembling fingers she traced the let- 
ters of her name ; I witnessed it, and 
she said, “ Now, is all right ?’—“ Yes, 
madam,” I replied. She then burst 
into a flood of tears, exclaiming, “ Oh, 
George! George ! this will shew you 
that, however tired you may have 
grown of me, I have loved you to the 
end—I have—I have!” She burst 
into louder weeping. 

“ Oh, it’s hard, it’s hard to part 
with him, though he might—he might 
have used me—No!” she paused. 
I suffered her excited feelings to grow 
calm; and after some time spent in 
endeavouring to soothe her, I took 
my departure from witnessing one 
of the most heart-breaking scenes I 
have ever encountered. Her husband 
could not be prevailed on to enter 
her room that day; but all night 
long, I was told, he sate outside the 
door, on one of the steps of the 
stairs, and more than once startled 
her with his sighs. 

April 14th to May 6th.—Sinking 
rapidly. I shall be astonished if she 
survive a week. She is co 
tively ina happy frame of mind, and 
has availed herself of the consola- 
tions of religion to some purpose. 
On this day (May 6th) I succeeded 
in extracting from her the facts which 
compose the former part of this nar- 
rative. Her gentle, palliating way of 
telling it, divested the conduct -of 
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her husband of almost all blame- 
worthiness! She could not allow 
me to make a harsh or condemnatory 
comment all the way through! She 
blamed herself as she went on; 
accused herself of want of firmness ; 
said she was afraid Mr T—— had 
been disappointed in her disposi- 
tion; said that if he nap done any 
thing wrong, it was owing to the 
bad companions who had enticed 
him from the path of duty into that 
of dissipation; that he had not ex- 
actly neglected her, or wilfully ill- 
used her; but—but—she could say 
nothing to extenuate his guilt, and I 
begged her not! I left her in tears 
myself. 

O woman! woman! woman! “ We 
had been brutes without you,” and 
the mean and miserable T—— was 
a brute with you! 

May 8th—Mrs T—— wasted to 
a shadow: all the horrors of con- 
sumption! Her husband, though 
apparently broken-hearted, cannot, 
though probably no one will believe 
it—he cannot refrain from frequent- 
ing the—public-house! He pretends 
that his spirits are so low, so op- 
pressed, that he requires the use of 
stimulating liquors! Mrs T——made 
me promise this morning that I would 
see her coffin closed; and a small 
locket, containing a portion of her 
child’s and husband’s hair, placed 
next her heart. I nodded acquies- 
cence, for my tongue refused me 
words! 

10th.—I was summoned this even- 
ing to witness the exit from our 
world of one of the sweetest, love- 
liest spirits, that it was, and is, un- 
worthy of! I was not sent for under 
the apprehension that her end was at 
hand, but on account of some pain- 
ful symptoms which had manifested 
themselves since my visit in the 
morning. It was about nine o’clock 
when I arrived, and found her in a 
flow of spirits, very unexpected and 
unusual in her situation. Her eye 
was bright, and she could talk with 
a clearness and rapidity of utterance, 
to which she had long been a stran- 
ger. She told me that she had been 
awakened from sleep by hearing the 
sound of sweet mee ae Pe I 
need hardly say, was wholly imagi- 
nary. She was in a very happy frame 
of mind; but evidently in a state of 
dangerous excitement, Her sottish 
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husband was sitting opposite the fire, 
his face entirely hid in his hands ; and 
he maintained a stupid silence, un 
disturbed even by my entrance. Mrs 
T—— thanked me, in almost enthu- 
siastic terms, for my attention to her 
throughout her illness, and regretted 
that I would not allow her to testify 
her sense of it, by leaving me a tri- 
fling legacy. 

“ George—George |” she exclaim- 
ed, with sudden and startling energy 
—an inspiration of tone which 
brought him in an instant, with an 
affrighted air, to the foot of the bed. 

“ George, I've a message from 
Heaven for you ! Listen—God will 
never bless you, unless you alter 
your courses!” The man shrunk 
and trembled under the scorching, 
burning, overpowering glance of her 
eye. “ Come, dearest, come—Doctor 
— will let you sit beside me for a 
few moments!” I removed, and made 
way for him. She clasped his hand 
in hers. 

“Well, George, we must part !” 
said she, closing her eyes, and breath. 
ing fast. The husband sobbed like 
a child, with his face buried in his 
handkerchief.—“ Do you forgive 
me !”? he murmured, half choked with 
emotion. 

“Yes, God knows I do, from my 
heart! I forgive all the little you 
have ever grieved me about !” 

“Oh, Jane—Jane—Jane !” groan- 
ed the man, suddenly stooping over 
the bed, and kissing her lips in an 
apparent ecstasy. He fell down on 
his knees, and cried bitterly. 

“ Rise, George, rise,” said his wife, 
faintly. He obeyed her, and she 
again clasped his hand in hers. 

“George, are you there-are you?” 
she enquired, in a voice fainter and 
fainter. 

“Here I am, love !—oh, look on 
me !—look on me !” he sobbed, ga- 
zing steadily on her features. “Say 
once more that you forgive me! Let 
me hear your dear, blessed voice 
once again—or—or’’-—— 

“I po! Kiss me—kiss me,” she 
murmured, almost inaudibly; and 
her unworthy husband kissed away 
the last expiring breath of one of the 
loveliest and most injured women, 
whose hearts have been broken by a 
husband’s brutality ! 

12th.—This evening I looked in at 
the house where my Tate patient lay 
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dead, for the purpose of fulfilling 
my promise, and seeing her locket 
placed near her heart, and the coffin 
closed. I then went into the parlour, 
where sat the bereaved husband, in 
company with his clerk, who had, 
ever since his engagement, shewed 
a deep regard and respect for Mrs 
T——. After I had sat some mo- 
ments in their company,— 

“Tve something on my mind, Mr 
T——,” said the young man with 
emotion, “ which I shall not be happy 
till I've told you.” 

“‘ What is it?” enquired his mas- 
ter, languidly. 

“ Do you recollect how often you 
used to praise my draft-copying, and 
wondered how] got through so much 
work ?” 

“ Why, yes, d—n you, yes!” re- 
plied his master angrily; “ what 
have you brought that up for now, 
eh ?” 

“ To tell you, sir, that I did not 
deserve your praises” —— 

“ Well—well—no more,” inter- 
rupted his master, impatiently. 
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“ But I must, and will tell you, 
that it was all done by poor Mrs 
T——, who learnt engrossing, and 
sat up whole nights together writing, 
that you might not lose your busi- 
ness, till she was nearly blinded. 
poor dear lady! and she would not 
even let me tell you! And I shall 
make free to tell you,” continued 
the young man, rising, and burstin 
into tears,—* I shall make free to te 
you, that you have behaved. shame- 
fully—brutally to her, and have bro- 
ken her poor heartyou have—and 
God will remember you for it!”— 
And he left the room, and never again 
entered the house, the scene of his 
beloved mistress’s martyrdom. 

Mr T—— listened to all this with- 
out uttering a word—his eyes dila- 
ted—and he presently burst into a 
fit of loud ond lamentable weeping, 
which lasted long after I left; and 
that evening he attempted to commit 
suicide, unable, like one before him, 
to endure the heavy smitings of a 
guilty conscience, 
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BY DELTA. 


“Ts Ednam, then, so near me? I must gaze 

On Thomson’s cradle-spot,—as sweet a bard 

As ever graced the name,—and on the scenes 

That first to poesy awoke his soul.” 

So saying to myself, with eager step, 

Down through the avenues of Sydenham, 

The birth-house of the being with whose fate 

Mine own is sweetly mingled, on I stray’d 

Ina —*, of pleasing thoughts, ‘ 


Ami 


the perfume of blown eglantine, 


And hedge-row wild-flowers, memory conjuring up 


The bri 


t and soul-subduing lays of him, 


Whose fame is with his country’s being mix’d, 
And cannot die ;—until at length I gain’d 

An opening in the road, between the stems 

Of two green sycamores,—and lo! at once, 

The downward country like a map unfurl’d 
Before me,—pastures green,—and forests dark,— 
And, in its simple quietude reveal’d, 

Ednam—no more a visionary scene! 


A rural church,—some sgatter’d cot 


e roofs, 


From whose secluded hearths the thin blue smoke, 
Silently wreathing through the breezeless air, 
Ascended, mingling with the summer sky— 


A rustic bridge, mossy and weather-stain’d— . 
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A fairy streamlet, singing to itself— 

And here and there a venerable tree 

In foliaged beauty :—of these elements, 

And only these, the simple scene was form’d. 


Oft had I dream’d of Ednam, of the spot 
Where, to the light of life, the infant eye 
Of Thomson open’d; till the syllables 
Brought to my heart a vista of delight, 

A soft Elysian picture, dipp’d in hues 

Of pastoral loveliness—an atmosphere, 
Such as the wizard’s wand has charm’d around h 
The realm of Indolence, where every sight, 

And every sound, unto tranquillity 

Smooth’d down the ever-swelling waves of thought ;— 

And oft, while o’er the Bard’s harmonious page, 

Nature’s reflected picture, I have hung 

Enchanted, wondering thoughts have cross’d my mind, 

Of his lone boyhood, and the eager thirst 

With which his opening spirit must have drank } 
The shews of earth and heaven, till I have wish’d 

That on his birth-place I could gaze, and tread 

The pathways hallow’d by the feet ot him 

Whose inspiration sang the Vernal morn 

With its refulgent brow ; the Summer day 

Glowing and endless; the Autumnal eve 

Of jaaliow dye ; and Winter’s midnight arch 

Unclouded, paved with multitudinous stars. 


Se eee 


Now Ednam was before me—but the thought \ 
Of Thomson vanish’d, nor would coalesce 
And mingle with the landscape, as the stream 
Loses itself within the summer sea; 
For why ? a spell was broken ; it was not 
My vision shadow’d by reality 
In lineaments harmonious, it was not ie 
The poet’s birth-place,—earth etherealized ( 4 ) 
And spiritual,—but quite an alien scene, i 
Fair in itself, aud pe for itself 
To seek our praises or regard ; the clue 
Of old associations was destroy’d,— 
A leaf from Fancy’s volume was torn out,— 
And, as the fairy frost-work leaves the grass, 
A tract of mental Eden was laid waste, 
Never to blossom more! 

Alone I stood, 

Gazing around me in the glowing light 
Of noon, while, overhead, the rapturous lar’. 
Soar’d as she sang, less and less visible, 
Till but a voice mid Heaven’s engulfing blue.— 
Yet though the tones and smiles of Nature bade 
The heart rejoice, a shadow overspread 
My musings, and the fairy-land of thought 
“ Melted into the light of common day.” 
A moment’s look had disenchanted years 
Of cherish’d vision; Ednam, which before 
Spoke to my spirit as a spell, was now 

he index to a code of other thoughts ; 
And turning on my heel, I sigh’d to think 
How oft our joys depend on ignorance. 


— 
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THE LAST SONG OF SAPPHO, 


BY MRS HEMANS. 


What is Poesy, but to create ‘ 
From overfeeling, good or ill, and aim 
At an external life beyond our fate? 
Bestowing fire from Heaven, and then, too late, 
Finding the pleasure given repaid with pain ! 
And vultures to the heart of the bestower, 
Who, having lavish’d his high gift in vain, 
Lies chain’d to his lone rock by the sea shore. 
Byron's Prophecy of Dante. 


sete MS ose 


oe 


Sounp on, thou dark unslumbering sea ! 
My dirge is in thy moan; 
My spirit finds response in thee, 
To its own ceaseless cry—* Alone, alone !” 


Yet send me back one other word, 
j Ye tones that never cease ! 
Oh! let your hidden leaves be stirr’d, 
And say, deep waters! can you give me peace ? - 


Away !—my weary soul hath sought 
In vain one echoing sigh, 
One answer to consuming thought 
In human breasts—and will the wave reply ? 


Sound on, thou dark unslumbering sea ! 
‘ Sound in thy scorn and pride! 
\ I ask not, alien world! from thee, 
What my own kindred earth hath still denied! 


And yet I loved that earth so well, 
With all its lovely things! 
Was it for ¢his the death-wind fell 
( ' \ On my rich lyre, and quench’d its living strings ? 


- RR RE 


Let them lie silent at my feet! 

Since, broken even as they, 
The heart, whose music made them sweet, 
Hath pour’d on desert sands its wealth away. 


Yet glory’s light hath touch’d my name, 
The laurel wreath is mine— 
With a worn heart, a weary frame, 
O! restless Deep! I come to make them thine! 


Give to that crown, that burning crown, 
Place in thy darkest hold! 
Bury my anguish, my renown, 
With hidden wrecks, lost gems, and wasted gold! 


Thou sea-bird, on the billow’s crest, ; # 
Thou hast thy love, thy home! 
They wait thee in the quiet nest— 
And I—unsought, unwatch’d for—I too come ! 


I, with this winged nature fraught, 
These visions, brightly free, 
This boundless love, this fiery thought— 
Alone, I come! O! give me peace, dark Sea! 
VOL, XXIX. NO, CLXXV. I 
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THE PENITENT’S RETURN, 


BY MRS HEMANS. 


Can guilt or misery ever enter here ? 
Ah ! no, the spirit of domestic peace, 
Though calm and gentle as the brooding dove, 
And ever murmuring forth a quiet song, 
Guards, powerful as the sword of Cherubim, 
The hallow’d Porch. She hath a heavenly smile, 
That sinks into the sullen soul of vice, 
And wins him o’er to virtue. 
WILSON. 


My father’s house once more, 
In its own moonlight beauty! Yet around, 
Something, amidst the dewy calm profound, 
Broods, never mark’d before! 


Is it the brooding night ? 

Is it the shivery creeping on the air, 

That makes the home, so tranquil and so fair, 
O’erwhelming to my sight ? 


All solemnized it seems, 
And still’d, and darken’d in each time-worn hue, 
Since the rich clustering roses met my view, 

As now, by starry gleams. 


And this high elm, where last 
I stood and linger’d—where my sisters made 
Our mother’s bower—I deem’d not that it cast 
So far and dark a shade! 


How spirit-like a tone 
Sighs — yon tree! My father’s place was there 
At evening-hours, while soft winds waved his hair! 
Now those grey locks are gone! 


My soul — faint with fear ! 

Even as if angel-steps had mark’d the sod. 

I tremble where I move—the voice of God 
Is in the foliage here ! 


Is it indeed the night 
That makes my home so awful ? Faithless hearted ! 
’Tis that from thine own bosom hath departed 

The in-born gladdening light ! 


No outward thing is changed ; 

Only the joy of purity is fled, 

And, long from Nature’s melodies estranged, 
Thou hear’st their tones with dread. 


Therefore, the calm abode 
By thy dark spirit is o’erhung with shade, 
And, therefore, in the leaves, the voice of God 
Makes thy sick heart afraid ! 


The night-flowers round that door, 
Still breathe pure fragrance on the untainted air ; 
Thou, thou alone, art worthy now no more 
To pass, and rest thee there! 
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Remembrance. 13} 


And must I turn away ? 
—Hark, hark !—it is my mother’s voice I hear, 
Sadder than once it seem’d—yet soft and clear— 
Doth she not seem to pray ? 


My name !—I caught the sound! 
Oh! blessed tone of love—the deep, the mild— 
Mother, my mother ! Now receive thy child, 
Take back the Lost and Found ! 








(\ 


REMEMBRANCE, 


Ming, Mary, thou canst never be, 
But kindly will I think of thee. 
The memory of the past shall fling 
A balm upon each bitter thought, 
And soften with its shadowy wing 
The agonies which grief hath wrought. 
I cannot, though I would, forget 
The beauty of thy youthful years, 
Ere Sorrow’s bitter fountains wet 
Mine eyes with unavailing tears. 
Then we were happy; and thy heart, 
Unused to play the mourner’s part, 
Responded with a throb divine 
To each enraptured pulse of mine. 


Even when upon the boundless deep, 
My thoughts were ever turn’d on thee ; 
In vision, I beheld thee weep 
As when thou bad’st adieu to me. 
Thy form has haunted still my heart, 
By starry night and gaudy day; 
I see it in the moonbeam’s start, 
I see it in the morning grey. 
Time cannot from my mind erase 
The memory of that angel face, 
Nor the corroding hand of Care 
Sweep out the thoughts imprinted there. 


Let years pass on of earthly woe, 
Still thou wilt be to me for ever, 
As if Fate doom’d our barks to go 
United down Life’s stormy river. 
To blot thy memory from my breast, 
Absence and Time alike hath striven; 
Alas! who calm on earth can rest, 
That once hath had a glimpse of Heaven! 


A MopErn PytTHAGOREAN. 
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PARLIAMENTARY SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Tue business of the Houses, since 
the appointment of the new Ministry, 
has been rather of a rambling and 
conversational character. The Go- 
vernment has been wisely cautious 
of precipitating itself upon the im- 
portant measures which it is pledged 
to bring forward and to support ; and 
waits to consolidate itself before it 

roceeds to unsettle existing systems, 
in which the most important interests 
are concerned. ‘There have,however, 
been some measures gravely propo- 
sed in the Upper House, and many 
matters slightly discussed in the 
House of Commons, upon which some 
remarks may not be uninteresting nor 
unuseful at the present moment. We 
shall, therefore, take a rapid glance 
at the more prominent matters which 
have occupied Parliament during the 
present month; and we may take 
this yet of stating, that du- 
ring the current session, when par- 
liamentary business may be expected 
to be of such vivid and paramount 
interest, we shall take a regular and 
methodical view of it, not only with 
reference to the debates, but the 
pers laid before the House, which 
requently contain a vast quantity of 
important information that the king- 
dom in general knows nothing about, 
though the public pays a swinging 
sum for the preparation and printing 
of the documents. 

Two parliamentary commissions, 
and three members of the House of 
Lords, are now busily employed with 
schemes for the reformation of the 
administration of the law; and it is to 
be hoped (unless, according to the old 
adage, too many cooks should spoil 
the broth) that we may ere long ob- 
tain some amendment of rules of law 
and practice so obviously contradic- 
tory to common sense, so plainly a 
hinderance in the way of justice, that 
it is only amazing that habit should 
have so long induced mento shuttheir 
eyestosuch monstrousabsurdity. We 
may boast of the principles of British 
law as much as we will; but in its 
details, and in its practice, it is, and 
must be, in the view of every man 
who loves truth, and plainness, and 
simplicity, the most revolting and 
ridiculous thing that can possibly be 
imagined. The simplest action at law 
is a course of Jie upon lie, and fiction 


upon fiction, the expense enormous, 
and the result doubtful to the end, 
although the truth may be as obvious 
as the sun at noonday. If you go 
into the King’s Bench with a com- 
mon action, the very right of the 
court to try it is founded upon an 
assumption of that which the court 
knows not to be true. The declaration 
with which you commence must be 
full of lies ; and when you know right 
well that a man has craftily and frau- 
dulently obtained your goods, and will 
not give them back unless forced by 
the law, you are obliged to aver that 
you lost these goods, and that he (the 
defendant) casually found the same. 
This is only a taste of the quality of 
all legal proceedings. An indictment 
where a man is, or rather should be, 
solemnly charged with taking away 
the life of another, must, of necessity, 
be a hideous jargon, stuffed with 
gross and trifling absurdities, and al- 
together unintelligible to a plain 
English scholar. It is, therefore, no 
wonder that people are at last think- 
ing of reform in the administration of 
the law. The difficulty of real reform, 
however, lies in this, that lawyers, 
from long habit, and because the law’s 
intricacies put money in their pockets, 
are not sharp to see the absurdities 
which ought to be remedied ; and yet 
none but lawyers can be intrusted to 
prepare the bills for the amendment 
of the administration of the law, be- 
cause none but they can see his way 
through such a matter. If one un- 
learned in the law, should be rash 
enough to attempt such an amend- 
ment, he would be apt to fare no bet- 
ter than the sage on ship-board, who 
made a hole in the ship’s bottom to 
let out the bilge water, and had the 
satisfaction of being drowned in 
clear water immediately after. 

On the first of the month, Lord 
Wynford brought forward his bill for 
amending the practice of pleading— 
for lessening the expense of wit- 
nesses, by allowing written interro- 
gatories to be used in law courts 
as they already are in courts of 
equity—and for giving power to 
judges to make security be entered 
into in certain cases for costs. The 
special pleaders say, that the bill is 
nonsense; but they have an interest 
in keeping up the abuse which the 
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bill seeks to remedy. It is left over 
for future discussion, and at another 
time we may have something to say 
about it. 

On the second, Lord Brougham 
brought forward his very important 
bill, for the establishment of local 
courts. He carefully stated, how- 
ever, that it was no government mea- 
sure, but one emanating from him- 
self, as an individual member of Par- 
liament. This was a prudent decla- 
ration, for it is the next thing to im- 
possible that the bill, in its present 
state at all events, should pass into 
a law. Like many other of Lord 
Brougham’s projects, the plan is 
bold, and the intention good, but the 
— part of the matter has not 

een looked to with sufficient close- 
ness, and we believe that every prac- 
tical man who has examined the pro- 
ject, has decided that such a scheme 
is fit only for the imagination. That 
much may, and ought to be done, to 
reduce the wasteful and ridiculous 
excess of expense in law proceed- 
ings, is quite certain; but a regiment 
of flying courts like those proposed by 
Lord Brougham, is alinost as wild a 
notion as the flying men and women 
of Peter Wilkins’s celebrated narra- 
tive, which entertained our marvel- 
ling boyhood. Lord Brougham should 
have experience enough to know, 
that what might be a very good 
scheme if he had to build society 
anew, may be a very bad one for a 
community whose habits are formed, 
and arrangements made, in such a 
manner that the scheme would not 
fit them, unless they were totally 
altered. It is wise to undertake the 
alteration of our institutions, (so as 
it be done cautiously and soberly,) 
in order to adapt them to an altered 
state of society, because the matter 
is within our view and our power of 
management; but it is not within our 
power to alter society, so as-to suit 
it to new institutions, which appear, 
to our abstractreasonings, better than 
those we have. In former days, 
when people were thinly scattered, 
when they themselves, as well as 
their laws, were more simple and 
natural, and when a plain story was 
told in a plain way, and decided 
without the aid of hundreds of books 
of law, and thousands of books of 
commentaries upon the law, county 
courts were fit for the people, and 
were used, but even then they did 
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not fly about from place to place. In 
the present day, people are so close- 
ly locked together—everything be- 
ing done by societies rather than by 
individuals, the various descriptions 
of property so much increased, and 
so much more difficult of definition 
—the quantity of rules touching the 
legal distribution of property in va- 
rious cases increased a thousand- 
fold, and not possible to be known 
except by those who make it the 
study of their lives; and in addition 
to all this, a description of people 
having grown up, whose interest, and 
whose constant practice it is, to en- 
tangle and perplex every dispute by 
the application of an intricate system 
of laws to the circumstances of the 
controversy, it is supposed that none 
but the first judges of the land can 
satisfactorily preside over even the 
least important cause, and it is con- 
sidered especially beneficial to re- 
move it out of the way of local inte- 
rests and local prepossessions, which 
continually operate more or less 
against strict justice. The people 
would not be satisfied with a flymg 
tribunal, and a jury of their next 
door neighbours to decide their 
causes; nor is it likely that so very 
difficult a thing as the administration 
of our laws in civil actions, could be 
properly accomplished by itinerant 
local judges, even though a spring 
van were appointed to travel about 
with the library of the court, and 
lawyers should ride post, with vo- 
lumes of reports and decisions stuff- 
ed in their saddle-bags. 

Those who had not read the Re- 
port of the Common Law Commis- 
sion would doubtless be surprised 
to see, by Lord Brougham’s state- 
ment, how much of the litigation of 
the country was about paltry sums. 
He said, that at the Lancaster Spring 
Assizes of 1826, when fifty-two ver- 
dicts were given in civil cases, the 
average amount of each verdict was 
only L.14, 15s. In the year 1829, out 


of the causes tried by the Lord Chief- . 


Justice in London, one hundred and 
eighty-four were for sums under 
L.20; three hundred and nine for 
sums under L.50; and four hundred 
and six for sums under L.100. Jn 
Middlesex, in the same year, three 
hundred and thirty-two were for sums 
under L.20 ; five hundred and eight- 
een for sums under L,50; and one 
third of the whole number in Lon- 
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don and Middlesex was for sums 
under L.100. Now, what does all 
this prove? Not certainly that itine- 
rant courts are necessary, but that 
there isa prominee upon, an induce- 
ment to, litigation somewhere, that 
ought to be sought out and cut away; 
for who can believe that many per- 
sons, left to the calm exercise of their 
own judgment as men of business, 
would, for the settlement of a sum 
under L.20 or L.50, travel into Court, 
subject themselves to the loss of time, 
and the risk of defeat, and the cer- 
tainty of costs beyond the amount 
in dispute ? They do not follow 
their own pam, but they are 
artfully led along step by step, by 
those persons to whom lawsuits give 
an inordinate profit. No doubt in 
many cases where the sum inyvol- 
ved is nominally small, the interest 
at stake is great, and the sum put in 
issue, is only a criterion for the set- 
tlement of a much larger sum; and 
this circumstance Lord Brougham 
does not seem to have noticed; but 
still many of the actions—the greater 
‘proportion of them—are actually for 
small sums, and over and over again 
is the trite but true fable illustrated, 
of the disputants about the oyster, 
whose controversy was settled by a 
lawyer gobbling up the fish, and hand- 
ing an empty shell to each of the 
parties litigant. What is required 
then, we humbly apprehend, is not 
a carrying about of our involved, in- 
tricate, twisted, unintelligible forms 
of enquiry and decision from door 
to door; but a thorough reform and 
simplification of the legal means of 
obtaining redress 1n WesrTminsTER 
HALL AND ON THE Circuits; at least 
this is what should first be done. 
How disgusting it is to remember, 
that an attorney is permitted to 
charge in proportion to the number 
of sheets, lines, words, that his inge- 
nuity can thrust into the papers in a 
cause! Which of our readers has 
been happy enough not to have seen 
an attorney’s bill of costs for an ac- 
tion in an English court ? Was there 
ever seen such a jargon of things un- 
intelligible save in their expense ? 
What a multiplicity of fees of which 
no plain suitor can tell the meaning 
or the reason! What reasonable per- 
son that has ever looked at the brief 
in a plain two and two affair, but 
must have been struck with the non- 
sense of so much paper, and so many 


words, to amatter sosimple? The rea- 
son is, that the man who prepared the 
brief is paid according to its prolixity 
and consequent complexity. Then 
the barrister’s speeches! Heaven de- 
fend us, and bless Lord Brougham 
for endeavouring to put some check 
upon this enormity! Let any one 
who has learned mathematics or 
logic, listen to any barrister making 
a three-hours’ speech, and note down 
the propositions he has enunciated 
bearing upon the matter in hand, 
and compare the number of words 
they require, with the mass which 
has been uttered, making due allow- 
ance at the same time for a proper 
sprinkling of rhetorical flourish, and 
then he will see, how capitally thirty- 
five minutes might have done the 
business. By some it is contended, 
that a long speech is but the “ men- 
struum,” in which the precious pearl 
of argument is dissolved, in order 
that it may properly soak and satu- 
rate the minds of the judge and jury; 
or,thatas an hostler puts chopped hay 
into the oats of horses who swallow 
too fast, this verbiage is necessary 
along with the argument, that the 
judge may leisurely chew and digest 
it; but this is not complimentary to 
the judges,and we dismiss the excuse 
at once. But one very principal cause 
of the expense is the delay. Why 
is this delay after the cause is ripe 
for-trial? Because the King’s Bench 
has more to do than it can dispatch. 
What is the Exchequer doing? No- 
thing. Why not then take your cause 
there? Oh! because the King’s 
Bench is the “ favourite court ;” and 
having commenced our proceedings 
there, the forms of the other court 
are so different, that in order to 
get into it, we should commence de 
novo. How absurd is all this! Here 
is the evil to be remedied. Let no 
judges be appointed to any court, 
who are not competent, and then 
make it imperative on every suitor 
to have his cause tried by whatever 
judge of the land is at leisure to try 
it. When proper reforms are made 
in the law itself, or rather in legal 

ractice in the highest courts, then 
it will be time enough te see whether 
tribunals must be sent round from 
town to town. As to sums under 
L.10, we see no reason why a simple 
and summary jurisdiction might not 
be given to the Court of Quarter 


Sessions, assisted, as in Ireland, by a 
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barrister who might attend periodi- 
cally for the purpose, and who would 
be well enough paid for his tempo- 
rary absences from the metropolis 
by six or seven hundred a-year. 
Lord Brougham wisely proposes to 
try the experiment of his bill in two 
counties, before he carries it fur- 
ther. We very much doubt that his 
system will ever reach those two 
counties, and we feel quite sure that 
it will never go beyond them. 

On the 3d, the Duke of Newcastle 
rose in his place, to complain to the 
House of the intemperate language 
used respecting himself by the King’s 
Attorney-General, at an election inthe 
— town of the county,in which 

e (the Duke) is the King’s Lieute- 
nant. It is a strange thing that a man 
of Sir Thomas Denman’s years, and 
experience, and character, should be 
so forgetful of himself, and the office 
which his Majesty, no doubt with 
some reliance on his discretion, in- 
trusted to him, as to allow a vulgar 
desire of mob applause to bear him 
away into expressions so unbecoming 
and so dangerous to the public peace. 
We cannot help regretting that the 
Duke did not bring forward his com- 
plaint in the form of a motion, which 
would have compelled the Attorney- 
General to resort to a defence differ- 
ent in manner from that which he is 
stated to have used in reply to the 
— application for explanation. 

t may belong to a man’s infirmity to 
be easily hurried away into passionate 
language, but when cooler judgment 
returns, candour and fairness should 
induce the promptest and fullest 
reparation. The Duke of Newcastie, 
however, informed the House, that 
“ when he called for an explanation, 
the answer from the King’s Attorney- 
General was neither explicit nor 
distinct; that he made use of all the 
legal sinuosities, twistings, and turn- 
ings, that could be made use of ; but 
though it was hard to know what was 
meant in the answer, it was sufficient 
to identify the speech of the learned 
gentleman with the report.” It does 
not mend the matter, that the Attor- 
ney-General put it in the power of 
the Lord Chancellor to make, on his 
part, a more explicit denial of the 
offensive expressions than he himself 
would make when applied to, nor 
does the excuse put forward by 
Ear] Grey appear at all satisfactory. 


He stated ,that “all he could then say 
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was, that his Majesty’s Attorney~ 
General was a man who stood not 
only high in his estimation, but in the 
estimation of the whole country, as 
a man of great acquirements, great 
talent, and of the soundest principles. 
It was to be observed that he was at 
Nottingham not as an Attorney-Ge- 
neral, but as a candidate for an 
election, and it was probable that he 
expressed himself in a manner that 
he thought most conducive to that 
end.” We submit to the noble Pre- 
mier, that when he next conde- 
scends to defend his Majesty’s Attor- 
ney-General, something a little less 
resembling special pleading would 
be moresuitable to the order to which 
he — Sir Thomas Denman 
escaped for this time without any 
other censure than that which public 
opinion gives, but the lesson to ob- 
serve more temperate behaviour we 
trust will not be lost upon him. 

On the 6th, the Lord Chancellor 
was extremely erudite on the subject 
of the Regency Bill, and displayed a 
minute acquaintance with a portion 
of family history full six hundred 
years old. The Lords “ marked, 
Jearned, and inwardly digested,” but 
no one opened his mouth, so the 
House adjourned. In the Commons, 
the question of the ballot was intro- 
duced upon the occasion of a petition 
from Armagh. This is a very im- 
portant question, to which an inci- 
dental notice can by no means do 
justice; but we may be permitted 
briefly to observe, that notwithstand- 
ing the refinementof argument which 
some able journalists have used in 
favour of the ballot, and which, as an 
abstract argument, it is not casy sa- 
tisfactorily to answer, the common 
sense and feeling of the middle 
orders seem to be against its use in 
political matters. We think they have 
decided that practically the ballot 
would not be a good thing, and their 
judgment about the matter(assuming 
that such is their judgment) is, in our 
view, of more importance than the 
conclusion drawn from any subtle 
argument, which treats matters 
touching mind and morals, as it 
would matters coming within the 
scope of the exact sciences. There 
was a great deal of sound practical 
sense in the observation of Lord 
Acheson, and with that observation 
we shall leave the subject for the 
present. 
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“ Undue influence at elections may 
be gradually diminished, the evil may, 
to a certain extent, be remedied, but 
how it is to be totally eradicated, I 
know not. I am told that vote by 
ballot would effect all this, for that it 
would establish secrecy and security 
to the voter. In considering this 
subject, my first enquiry naturally 
was, how this could be proved? I 
must confess that I have not suc- 
ceeded in this enquiry at all to my 
satisfaction. The assertion is every- 
where made, arguments are founded 
upon it, but I find nothing to satisfy 
me that the assertion itself is well 
founded. The voter may conceal the 
actual fact of his vote at the time of 
delivering it, but of what avail is this 
secrecy, unless it be followed by se- 
curity afterwards? For I can hardly 
call that a state of security in which 
a man lives as it were by a perpetual 
falsehood, and in continued fear, lest 
by a breach of confidence in some 
friend to whom in an unguarded 
moment he may have disclosed the 
truth, or by some other chance, the 
whole should come to the ear of the 
landlord, and his total ruin should 
ensue.” 

Onthesame evening was presented 
in the House, two scenes from a 
rather trifling farce, the plot of which 
turns upon the rival claims of the in 
and the ex-government, to the credit 
of abolishing the office of Postmaster 
in Ireland. It is pleasant to see Mr 
George Dawson and Mr Goulburn 
—s in a performance of this sort, 
so well fitted to their abilities. Se- 
riously, we wish the House some 
better employment than debating 
upon whether one statesman or an- 
other decided upon so magnificent 
an act of executive authority as the 
abolition of a manifestly useless office 
which costs a few thousand pounds 
a-year. If the late government have 
no other act of economy than this to 
shew for themselves, it is hardly 
worth their while contending for it ; 
if they have many more, they may 
leave this act of grace as the com- 
mencement of a stock in trade for 
their successors : the main thing that 
concerns the public is the abolition 
of the office, and that, it appears, at 
all events, is done. 

On the 8th, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer gave notice of his inten- 
tion to move for a select committee 
to enquire whether any, and what, 
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reductions ought to be made in the 
salaries of persons holding office 
under the crown, and being at the 
same time members of either House 
of Parliament. This is a matter of 
more importance to the Ministers 
themselves than to the public. It is 
not the salaries of ministers who really 
do some work for the monies they 
receive, that the public complains 
of, but it is the multiplicity of boards 
and offices, and the superannuations 
and pensions held by ignorant inso- 
lent persons, who have neither brains 
nor manual dexterity to transact any 
business, and are therefore not worth 
the wages of ordinary clerks. Such 
places are made the resource of im- 
becility, or the reward of infamy, 
more often than they are bestowed 
from any worthy motive, and their 
pride is generally in direct propor- 
tion to their helpless incapacity. 
But ministers say; we shall have 
it in our power to reduce others, 
when we can point to ourselves as 
having suffered reduction already. 
Be it so; we are willing to give mi- 
nisters credit for their self-denying 
ordinances, unless, indeed, they ex- 
pect to go out very soon, and wish 
to make these reductions for the 
benefit of their successors. But, 
after all, this rather too much re- 
sembles Mr Goulburn’s fine reason 
for mixing up large sums with the 
civil list grant which did not belong 
to it, in order that it might not be 
seen how much was spent by the 
King. This is no time for mere 
prettinesses in politics: let it be 
plainly avowed, that those who do 
not work will no longer be paid; 
but let those whose abilities fit them 
for the discharge of important affairs, 
and who may possibly not have the 
advantage of a private fortune be- 
sides, be adequately paid for their 
services. 

In a conversation which followed 
the notice given by Lord Althorpe, 
Mr John Woed of Preston, who has 
lately taken upon him to censure 
and to praise, as if he were a person 
of some consideration, indulged in a 
little severity upon Sir Robert Peel, 
and the right honourable baronet 
seemed to be perfectly astounded 
by the magnitude of his audacity. 
“ That he should presume to lecture 
ME!”’ said the ex-secretary. Now, 
there was Sir Robert’s besetting sin 
again breaking forth. Was there 
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any thing peculiarly atrocious in 
Mr John Wood lecturing Sir Ro- 
bert, more than any other member ? 
And if there was, was Sir Robert 
himself to be the man to put the 
gravamen of the offence upon that 
oint? Could he not make little of 

r John Wood of Preston without 
placing the colossus of his own dig- 
nity beside him, and calling upon 
the House to “look on this picture, 
and on this?” It is a very unfortu- 
nate and provoking thing that Sir 
Robert Peel, with his considerable 
abilities and fluent habits of dis- 
course, will not lay aside this self- 
complacent manner, which is the 
more unpleasant from its very smooth- 
ness. 

On the 8th, the Duke of Welling- 
ton in the Lords called the attention 
of the House to the procession of 
the trades, which had taken place 
that day, to the King’s palace. The 
Duke appears to have considered 
that there was something alarming 
in the procession of so large a body 
of the common people bearing “ flags 
and other ensigns.” The Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
and the Lord Chancellor, whose 
nerves are perhaps not so sensitive 
as those of the Duke, though we 
would think the sight of masses of 
men bearing flags and other ensigns 
rather more familiar to his Grace 
than to the others, made rather light 
of the matter. The most curious 
thing in this affair is, that the law, 
as laid down from the Woolsack, 
was most unceremoniously contra- 
dicted by ministers in the House of 
Commons, who do not pretend to 
be lawyers at all. 

The Lord Chancellor says, “ Your 
Lordships cannot prevent people 
from walking in the streets; and 
though processions are not conve- 
nient things, you cannot prevent 
processions even with banners,—for 
processions are but long lines of 
people walking in one direction. The 
law gives you no power of preven- 
tion until there is an actual breach 
of the peace, or a most imminent 
risk of its being broken.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
says, “I am ready to admit that the 
procession was not strictly legal, ac- 
cording to the letter of the act; but 
the question is, whether it would not 
have been imprudent, rash, and ill- 
advised, to have prevented such a 


procession under such circumstances, 
and when the government had rea- 
son to believe that it would be con- 
ducted orderly? I know that such 
addresses are illegal, but the law is 
frequently violated with impunity.” 

Now, in whom are the simple to 
place their belief touching the law 
of this land? Is it possible that the 
Lord Chancellor of England pub- 
licly misrepresented the law in the 
House of Lords? And if he did not, 
how much is the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to blame for being so 
positive in his error in the House of 
Commons ? 

On the 9th, Lord Wynford brought 
forward his important motion for a 
committee to enquire into the causes 
of the existing general distress, and 
to consider how far a remedy could 
be provided for it. Ata period when 
the distress and discontent of the 
agricultural labourers of this country 
is so great, that outrage, unheard-of 
for its violence and universality, is 
going on, and sober-minded men se- 
riously fear a violent breaking up of 
the established rights of property 
and relations of society, it does seem 
unaccountable that the government 
should deem it expedient, or even 
safe, to set their faces against such 
an enquiry. Yet, after hearing not 
only the motion, but all that was so 
ably urged in support of it, the Pre- 
mier replied, that “in every respect 
he felt a great objection to the en- 
quiry proposed, and he would not 
give his individual assent to it; if he 
opposed the proposed measure, it 
was solely from a sincere conviction 
that it could produce no good. It 
was acknowledged on all hands that 
the country presented a scene of 
oa difficulty—how the difficulty 
1ad been produced it was not for 
him to say, for he was more inclined 
to look forward to correct the faults, 
than to look back to the manner in 
which they had been produced.” 
Let us consider, for a moment, this 
language of the Prime Minister of 
England, and ask ourselves how it is 
possible that a reasonable man in 
such a situation could so speak. Let 
us put his matter into a methodical 
arrangement of propositions, and it 
will stand thus. It is acknowledged 
on all hands that the country pre- 
sents a scene of great difficulty. 
How the difficulty has been pro- 
duced it is not for me to say,— that 
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is, I cannot say how it has been pro- 
duced. I will not give my indivi- 
dual assent to an enquiry to ascer- 
tain how it has been produced. I 
am more inclined to look forward to 
correct the faults, than to look back 
to the manner in which they have 
been produced. 

Surely such a series of proposi- 
tions as this, would seem to be un- 
worthy of any man who had sufficient 
sense to button on his own clothes ; 
yet they are those of the minister, 
allowed on all hands to be a man of 
first-rate ability. It is to be ob- 
served, that, in refusing to go into 
an enquiry of this description, Lord 
Grey follows the example of the 
Duke of Wellington, who similarly 
refused last session. On the pre- 
sent occasion, the Duke avowed his 
dissent from the motion, because 
from the extent and importance of the 
subjects which would have to be en- 
quired into, it would be impossible 
to have such an enquiry without ex- 
citing expectations, and involving 
the country in difficulties and dan- 

ers ten times greater than those un- 
” which it at present suffers. This 
is very plain, blunt talk, and makes 
the Duke’s opinion obvious enough ; 
but we are at a loss for the reason 
that enquiry concerning the cause of 
the people’s distress, and considera- 
tion of the best means of —— 
it, would make the difficulties an 
dangers ten times greater. As to 
“expectations,” why should the peo- 
le not expect? Does the Duke of 
ellington or Lord Grey think that 
despair is preferable to expectation ? 
Is it not monstrous, that, in a coun- 
try teeming with abundance, where 
- over-production is the cry of econo- 
mists themselves, and where every 
man of sense and observation knows, 
that with our soil, rivers, seas, mines, 
machinery, and shipping, all the peo- 
le,and twice that number, might live 
in comfort, not labouring above half 
their time—is it not monstrous, that, 
in consequence of some dreadful de- 
fect in our political or social arrange- 
ments, half the population is half 
starved, and great numbers of them 
roaming about like beasts of prey to 
take food by violence? Are we not 


to enquire into the cause of this 
shocking evil; are we not to consi- 
der the means of remedying it, lest 
haply expectations might be created ? 
wilt the hereditary legislators of 
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Great Britain shut their eyes in ti- 
morous hope that the danger will 
pass by, instead of looking at it in 
the face like men, and doing what is 
needful? Will they listen to one 
man telling them of the danger of 
examining what is the matter, and 
another voiding his presumptuous 
folly in the affected phraseology of a 
misnamed science, while the people 
are maddening around them, and 
while advantage is taken of their hun- 
ger by incendiary villains to drive 
them into open insurrection? How 
long will men be blind to the plain 
state of things ? The time was when 
the owners of land and the manufac- 
turers could not do without the la- 
bourers, because their assistance was 
necessary to obtain the produce of 
the ground, and to turn the raw ma- 
terial into manufactured goods. The 
labourers then had their sure hold, 
as well as any other class. True, all 
the property was in the hands of 
others ; but then others could not 
use that property without the labour- 
er’s assistance ; therefore they were 
sure of a share. In the present time, 
labourers have so much increased, 
and so much work can be done by 
machinery, that a large portion of 
them are not required by those who 
possess land and raw material, and 
such working people are left without 
any hold upon society at all. But 
is it because men of property can do 
without them, that they are to cast 
them off to perish? No. They are 
still a part of the society, and ought 
to be supported while the country 
affords the means. It is true, the 
capitalist cannot turn their labour to 
profitable account; but why should 
they therefore stand idle and starve ? 
Their labour would support them- 
selves if they had something upon 
which toapply it ; and there is scarce- 
ly an acre of cultivated ground in 
England upon which additional la- 
bour might not be employed toa cer- 
tain extent,which would produce food 
equal to the support of that labour. 
Besides, there is a vast quantity of 
ground not cultivated at all to which 
this surplus labour might be applied ; 
and if machines have been invented, 
and things desirable to have can be 
made easier and more abundantlythan 
before, why should it not be contrived 
that the people should get the bene- 
fit of such improvements, and have 
more than they had before, instead 
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of wearing rags, and eating only half 
enough? Asit is, the foreigner gets 
the benefit of our machinery; but 
our own people do not. For half 
the quantity of wine, or gold, or 
spices, or fruits, the foreigner can 
and does obtain as much British cot- 
ton goods as he used to do, but the 
man at home has nothing but his Ja- 
bour to give, which is rendered of no 
value by the very machines which 
make the cottons cheap, and there- 
fore he cannot get them. Is machi- 
nery, then, to be done away with? By 
no means; but if we will not give 
the people clothing for their labour, 
let us give them machines to make 
clothing for themselves. If the means 
be in existence to make them com- 
fortable, why should they not be 
made comfortable? 

The Duke of Richmond appeared 
to considerable disadvantage in the 
debate on Lord Wynford’s motion ; 
he may shift about as he will, but if 
he would call to his aid the plain 
straight-forward honesty that he dis- 
6 to last session, and the manly 
eeling for the suffering peasantry of 
England that he evinced then, he 
would not be driven to maneuvre 
his way out of sucha motion as Lord 
Wynford’s ; vainly endeavouring to 
bear aloft the flag of consistency, 
while he retreated froma measure so 
similar to one proposed by himself 
last year. 

In the House of Commons some 
questions were asked respecting the 
removal of the Irish Chenantler. 
The question had been mooted the 
— evening in the other 

ouse by Lord Farnham, when Lord 
Brougham, in reply, entered, for the 
first time, upon that style of oratory 
which consists in the uttering of 
words without saying any thing. 
Lord Althorpe was on this occasion 
rather more explicit as to the facts 
both of the appointment and the non- 
increase of expense in consequence 
of it, but he did not condescend to 
explain by what adroitness he was 
to pension off Sir A. Hart, at no cost 
to the country. The whole of the 
Irish legal arrangements appear to 
be rather disgraceful to the new 
ministry, and the matter has been 
made worse by the shuffling, undeci- 
ded way in which the ministers have 
spoken of them in Parliament. If 
they must have their job, they may 
at least talk manfully about it, and 
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confess they have an object in view, 
more important than the money 
which it will cost. It is ridiculous 
to mince and shuffle about a matter 
which must, sooner or later, come 
before the public exactly as it is. 

The next evening the Lord Chan- 
cellor indulged himself in some 
facetiousness at the expense of Earl 
Stanhope. The strain in which his 
lordship spoke would have been more 
appropriate in the Lower House; 
and was less becoming in the Lord 
Chancellor, than it would have been 
in any other noble lord. 

In the House of Commons Lord 
Althorpe intimated that the partner- 
ship hitherto subsisting between the 
Goveinment and the Bank of Eng- 
land, was likely to be dissolved. 

On Saturday the 11th, the House 
of Commons, contrary to custom, 
assembled, but to what good purpose 
did not distinctly appear. There was 
another conversational discussion on 
the Irish Union Repeal question, in 
favour of which, not ten men of com- 
mon sense in the three kingdoms 
would be found to say aword. All 
the persons who petition about it, 
are poor ignorant people, whom Mr 
O’Connell can lead by the nose, into 
that or any other absurd mischievous 
notion, in which it is his fancy for 
the time to indulge. 

Lord Althorpe moved for returns, 
which it is understood are to be used 
as the basis of the scheme of Parlia- 
mentary Reform which Government 
has in view. The returns related to 
the amount of population in various 
places. We shall say no more upon 
this question at present, than that 
the notion of founding a scale of 
representation upon numbers mere- 
ly, is one of the most fallacious things 
in the world. If numbers were made 
the sole criterion, the three counties 
of Middlesex, York, and Lancaster, 
would return a third of the parlia- 
mentary representation of all Eng- 
land. There are not above half-a- 
dozen cities in the empire containing 
as many inhabitants as the single 
parish of Saint Mary-le-bone in 
Middlesex. 

On the 1 3th, there was a very great 
quantity said in both Houses of Par- 
liament. The new appointments, 
the pensions granted by the late 
government after their resignation, 
and various other matters interesting 
to the parties concerned, were dis- 
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cussed in the Lords. Lord Grey, 
with that humbleness of phraseology 
which aristocracy sometimes affects, 
alluded to a stipulation that his son 
should be immediately “discharged,” 
if he did not shew himself diligent 
and capable in the office to which 
he was appointed. We have no doubt 
Lord Howick is quite capable of dis- 
charging the duties lately confided to 
Mr Horace Twiss. We have heard 
him, three years ago, lecture Mr 
Canning in the House of Commons ; 
and as to his diligence, his sense of 
honesty will of course prevent him 
from taking a salary, if he does not 
go through the work, for which it is 
understood to be the remuneration. 

In the Commons, the proceedings 
were of a very miscellaneous as well 
as important character; and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must 
have found his repose on Monday 
night particularly pleasant, after such 
an evening’s “ badgering.” He was 
on his legs at least a dozen times, 
making statements and giving ex- 
ylanations, and as he is not a very 
facile speaker, the trouble to him 
must be the greater. A brief com- 
mentary on this evening’s proceed- 
ings, would require a paper to itself. 

e can only say a word or two on 
the most prominent matters: the 
affairs of the West India planters 
underwent a discussion of some 
length; Mr Macauley was as usual 
eer in his style, and talked con- 
siderably about the “ periodicals.” 
One would think he has enough of 
them, without troubling the House 
of Commons with them, which has 
not the same reason to take a lively 
interest in periodicals that Mr 
Macauley has. Sir George Murray’s 

peech was altogether admirable ;— 
whether we regard the soundness of 
the matter, or the natural and forcible 
eloquence of this most able man, we 
must always look upon him as a great 
credit to the representation of Scot- 
land. 

Lord Althorpe spoke decisively of 
the Government’s intention to do no- 
thing about the currency. Undoubt- 
edly it is for the present the easiest 
course to do nothing, but how is Sir 
James Graham, a Cabinet Minister 


now, to preserve his consistency? If 
ever any man was pledged to try to 
remedy that which he has denounced 
as a most serious evil, Sir James is 
bound to do his best to overturn Sir 
Robert Peel’s currency measures. 
Lord Althorpe thought proper to 
speak in rather a contemptuous 
manner of “the vague, general, and 
untangible allegations, of those who 
advocate the expediency of a small 
note currency.” Epithets more dia- 
metrically opposite to those which 
truth would dictate as applicable to 
the arguments of those who support 
a well-secured paper currency, could 
hardly be devised. 

On the 14th, the subject of tithes 
was discussed in the Lords, and the 
followingremarkable avowal fell from 
the Bishop of London at the close of 
a very able speech. Speaking of the 
Church property he said, “ that these 
funds might be more equally divided, 
he was the Jast man to deny, and he 
agreed that so far as it was consistent 
with the safety and stability of the 
Church, some such arrangement might 
be made. If the subject were taken 
up in time, with due consideration 
for vested rights, he was sure that the 
Church of England would stand, as 
it had stood, the admiration of Pro- 
testant Europe, and the pride of 
great England.” Such words as these 
from an English Bishop—the metro- 
politan Bishop too! Verily these are 
days of Reform ! 

We have now arrived at the end of 
the Record for this month. The re- 
cess will give us time to bring up 
arrears, and to attend to the docu- 
ments laid upon the tables of the 
Houses, which in this paper we have 
not had room nor time to consider. 
Never was Parliamentary business so 
important, or the course it will take 
more difficult to be anticipated. Mr 
Robert Grant already complains of 
the “ premature distrust” of the new 
Ministers—they have indeed an un- 
ruly House to deal with, and their 
pledges towards popular measures, 
instead of being a shelter, will only 
make their difficulties greater. They 
have themselves set the tide in mo- 
tion ; let them stop it, if they can, 
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We are sick and surly—and no wonder. The Whigs are In; and “ Who, 
pray,” we ask ourselves in soliloquy, “ brought them In?” A well-known 
voice replies, “ Even We—Christopher North.” Yes—true it is, and of 
verity, that We drove that apostate and renegade Ministry Out—We— 
Christopher North—taking that Proper Name in its largest sense as desig: 
nating all the True Tories of Great Britain. “See how Kit will trim !” 
(taking that Proper Name in its narrowest sense as designating the old man 
with the crutch) exclaimed, from a hundred holes, the Sneakers, and the 
Shufflers, and the Snokers, and the Scoffers, at the unhallowed hour when 
Wellington ordered Peel to sacrifice his principles, and was obeyed—aye to 
sacrifice—as the Tyrant afterwards insolently said—his political existence— 
which no man, we should think, can do without having peoveey sacri- 
ficed his personal honour. Kit did trim. He trimmed the Frigate of Athole 
Fir, no whit inferior to Norwood Oak, in which, for some dozen years, he 
had “ braved the battle and the breeze ;”’ and scorning to take in an inch of 

‘ canvass, though the currents were cross, and the winds baffling, and the 
breakers surfing on a lee-shore, he laid the head of the Nu. Timeo right in the 
storm’s eye, with “ the silver cross to Scotland dear” flying at the main— 
and now, while the craft, in ludicrous alarm, are seen scudding, under bare 
poles, helter-skelter, for any haven, lo! 


** Suz walks the waters like a thing of life, 
” 


And seems to dare the elements to strife ! 


We are sick and surly—and no wonder. The Whigs are In. But “ yet 
there is ae comfort left”—the Traitor-Tories are Out. On the whole, there- 
fore, sick and surly though we be, we are in better health and spirits—and 
more amiable—than we were a month ago; our face and forehead, our 
Physiognomical and Craniological Developement is like a majestic pile of 
frowning clouds fitfully illuminated by smiling sunshine. They lower but 
to lighten ; and ere long our Countenance and Temples will be as the 
untroubled sky. 

We know and feel our strength. It lies not, like Samson’s, in our hair— 
for we are bald—but in our brain, and in our bosom. There it burns and 
beats, and will henceforth, as heretofore, speak “ with most miraculous 
organ.” Apostasy has not palsied our tongue, nor padlock’d our lips, Our 
garb is homely, but we are no turncoat— 


** An honest man, close button’d to the chin ; 
Broadcloth without, and a warm heart within ;” 


on our pow asort of half-shovel, half-quaker hat, a bold but not a braggart 
beaver, and in our paw, still pointed Whigward, 


“ A staff that makes them skip.” 


“ There is too much politics in Blackwood”—mutters some numskull. No. 
There has been too little—but there shall be more. All the most sacred 
blessings of freemen are now at stake—in danger of a down by 
bestial feet. That many-mouthed Monster, the Swinish Multitude, erects 
its bristles, and grunts fiercely in the sty, pretending to be the People, 
The People indeed! Blaspheme them not— 


“ They are sprung 
From earth’s first blood—have titles manifold.” 


And we, the Friends of the People, will uphold those titles—even while they 
“imagine a vain thing”—and assert—not with a sword, but a pen of steel 
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—their true liberty and independence. The great engine now of peace and 
of war—of good and of evil—is the Press, and we know how to work it. 


 Fatse Traitors, avaunt! We have marshall’d our clan— 
Their pens are 4 thousand—their bosoms are one !” 


The First of February shall see a Double Number of Two Hundred and 
yd victorious Pages—one half of which shall be devoted to Liberty, 
and one half to Literature. Not such Liberty as ye would give us—not 
such Literature ; but both native to our own soil and sky—racy—and to en- 
dure, like Trees, at once Forest-and-Fruit-Trees, after the rootless stumps 
ye would plant have rotted in their own fungous poison. 

Ha! Maga is neither sick nor surly—but healthy as Hebe still—and sweet 
as all the Muses. She rejoices loyally to stoop—but scorns slavishly to 
prostrate herself before a Hereditary and Constitutional Throne. She pays 
obeisance due to a time-honoured and time-honouring Nobility, but star 
and garter glitter in her eyes, only because they are emblems of good or 

eat deeds done for the Land of Liberty. She venerates the Priesthood— 

ecause they being by nature but frail as their flocks—do, nevertheless, 
minister well at the altars of a pure religion. She admires the “ Gentlemen 
of England,” because they care for the People whom she loves—and she 
loves that People because it is writ in their annals that they have been good 
men and true—impatient unto the death of foreign or domestic tyranny— 
and the only People worthy to be called—and may they never be deluded 
into forgetfulness, or ingratitude to Heaven for that blessing—because they 
are the only People now worthy to be called—Frer. 
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